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- PREFACE, 


Prepared by the Author for his intended second Edition of 
this Volume of the Antiquities, but, his Death having 


intervened, it was never published. 


IT has ever been the earnest desire and hearty wish of 
all pious and good men since the Reformation, to see all 
Protestant Churches united, as well in one common form of 
government and discipline, as in matters of doctrine: to 
which purpose several learned and judicious persons have 
occasionally offered their private thoughts and schemes in- 
a pacificatory way, as the proper means of union and ac- 
commodation. The French Synods had once this matter 
under their consideration,’ and made some proposals for 
drawing up a general Confession of Faith of necessary 
points only, so as all Churches might be induced to:sub- 
scribe it. And herein they had the encouragement of King 
James, and some other Protestant princes ; but, whether it 
was by the stiffness of the Lutherans, or what other reason, 
I know not, the design at last proved abortive. However Mr. 
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Dureus revived the same design; for good men never wholly 
despair of effecting that which is for the general interest of 
God’s Church ; since what miscarries at one time, may, by the 
direction and disposal of Providence, meet with a more 
favourable acceptance at another. But his endeavours, 
though countenanced and encouraged by several excellent 
and learned men, met with no better success than the 
former. Yet this did not discourage others from attempting 
the same thing again: for Dr. Heidegger, a late eminent 
professor at Zurich, has since published two elaborate dis- 
sertations! upon the same subject, wherein he first examines 
the nature and moment of the points in debate between the 
contending parties, and then offers a variety of arguments, 
to show both the reasonableness and feasibility of an union 
betwixt the two Churches. Some crowned heads also have 
interposed their good offices and authority to promote so 
worthy and excellent a design; and though the success 
has not fully answered their endeavours, yet hence it is 
clear that pious men, in every age, not only lament the sad 
divisions of the Church, but think it their duty to propose 
and set forward pacificatory methods of accommodation. 
With this mind ‘and intention, a late excellent primate of 
Ireland, Archbishop Usher, foreseeing the troubles that 
were likely to fall upon the Church of England by the 
disputes that were raised here about church-government, in 
the year 1641, wrote that pacificatory tract, called, ‘ Epis- 
copal and Presbyterial Government conjoined ; or, the Re- 
duction of Episcopacy unto the Form of Synodical Govern- 
ment, received in the ancient Church:” wherein he endea- 
voured at once to preserve the just rights and species of the 
primitive episcopacy, and yet give satisfaction to all rea- 
sonable men of the Presbyterian party, by making a pro-~ 
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posal to set up suffragan bishops, in imitation of the ancient 
chorepiscopt, in every rural deanery throughout the nation, 
who should be obliged to act in concert with the respective’ 

presbyteries, or synods of incumbent pastors in every deanery, : 
which should be assembled every month for that purpose : 
by which means the great complaint of want of discipline 
_would have been sufficiently obviated, and the power of 
episcopacy and presbyteries amicably conjoined, and the 
distractions prevented, which afterwards befel the Church. 
But nothing would content some designing men, at that 
time, less than the utter extirpation and destruction of epis- 
copacy, as it appeared in effect afterward: so all proposals 
of peace, that were made at such a. juncture, were frus- 
trated by the iniquity of men, who had other ends in view 
more than the peace and settlement of the Church. Now, 
after such frequent disappointments of so many wise, and 
great, and learned men in their motions for peace, it might 
seem a vain undertaking for any one to attempt a thing of 
the like nature for the future. But the times and seasons 
ef God’s Providence, in bringing things to pass, are kept 
secret in. His own power, and are utterly unknown to us, 
till He pleases to discover them by the effect: the hearts of 
men are in His hands, and He turns them as the rivers of 
waters. He can make one generation kindly embrace what 
a former would not so much as endure to hear or think of ; 
and sometimes He thinks fit to make use of weak instru- 
ments to bring mighty designs about, even after they have 
miscarried in the hands of others, whose power and repu~ 
tation among men might, humanly speaking, almost have 
seemed to have promised and commanded success to attend 
them. Therefore, notwithstanding former disappointments, 
we are never wholly to despair of seeing the breaches and 
divisions of God’s House made up again, but to exert our 
endeayours, as well as send forth our prayers, for the peace 
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of Jerusalem, that it may please God in His due time of 
His great mercy to grant and effect it. Upon this account, 
having treated largely in one of the following Books upon 
a certain head, which may prove a firm foundation for a 
solid peace and union between the two divided Churches of 
England and Scotland, whose differences, at present, about 
church-government and discipline, seem to forebode no 
good to the nation or teligioh in general; I could not but 
in this place think myself obliged to offer a scheme, from 
the example and practice of the primitive Church, which all 
wise and good men of both Churches may, perhaps, be in- 
clined to think a very reasonable and Christian method of 
accommodation. In one of the following Books I have 
given a particular account of the largeness and extent of 
episcopal dioceses in the primitive Church, and there fully 
evidenced, that as there were many vastly large and great, 
(such as we have some in England at this day,) so there 
were others very small in comparison, of no larger extent 
than the precincts of a Scotch classis or presbytery, or our 
English rural deaneries. Thus it was in Italy: in those 
provinces, which were properly called Italic dioceses, in 
Contradistinction to those which were termed suburbicary or 
Roman provinces, the dioceses were generally large, twenty 
or thirty miles in extent; but in the other provinces nearer 
to Rome they were small and numerous. So that in those 
parts there were episcopal cities and sees not above five or 
six miles from one another; and in the compass of two hun- 
dred miles in length, and an hundred and. fifty in breadth, 
there were above an hundred and forty dioceses, few of 
which were more than ten or twelve miles in extent, and 
some of them not half so much, as Narnia, and Interamnia, 
Fulginum, Hispellum, Forum Flaminii, and several others. 
I have made the, same observation upon the dioceses in 
Palestine and Asia Minor, where there were four hundred 
dioceses, some of them of the largest size, as those in the 
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northern and Pontic provinées; and others, in the southern 
or Asiatic provinces, as small as those of the Roman pro-: 
vinces, of which we have spoken. Now this consideration, if 
calmly weighed by men -of peaceable tempers, will open a 
fair way toward reconciling our present differences, and lay 
a solid, foundation for a sincere union in point of ecclesiasti- 
cal government between the two divided Churches: for as 
the Church of England is not without precedent for large 
dioceses in the practice of the primitive Church; so neither 
will it be without precedent in the Church of Scotland to 
reduce her dioceses to the limits of a presbyterial classis, or 
rural deanery, some of which are of larger extent than many © 
ancient bishoprics were: and then, if instead of a temporary 
moderator of a classis, a bishop be ordained to a perpetual 
office, to govern such a diocese for life, in conjunction and 
concert with the presbyters of the same precinct, as it was 
in the primitive Church; I see not what. more need be re- 
quired to settle a primitive episcopacy among them. Nor 
can there be any just reason,. why the Scotch presbyters, 
if they will show themselves peaceable men, and ready to 
hearken to fair terms of accommodation, should refuse such 
an episcopacy as this ; which will still maintain the presby- 
teries in their full rights, which they anciently had, or even 
now have at this day; and will also answer any ends of 
discipline and government, for which presbyteries can be 
pretended to be useful. For in such a small diocese, as 
extends no further than the compass of a classis, ora rural 
deanery, the bishop may be able to. visit parochially his 
whole diocese once or twice every year, and with the 
assistance of his. presbyters, hear and determine all matters 
relating to discipline, which shall come before them. Or, to 
bring the government as near as may be allowed to the 
practice of the present presbyteries, according to Arch- 
bishop Usher’s proposal ; first, The reetor orpastor of every 
parish, with the churchwardens and sidesmen, may every 
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week take notice of such as live scandalously in that parish, 
and the pastor give them such admonitions and reproofs, as 
are suitable to the nature of their offences, suspending the 
contumacious and impenitent from the communion. Se- — 
condly, The bishop may call a monthly synod of all the 
pastors in the'diocese, where such delinquents, as cannot 
be reclaimed by the admonitions of their private pastors, 
may be presented to the synod, and receive further admo- 
nition and censure from it; the bishop and presbyters con- 
cluding all things by common consent, so as the bishop 
may retain his authority by having a negative voice, that 
nothing be.concluded without him, and the presbyters also 
have their share in the government of the Church, that the 
bishop ask the consent of the major part of them, as some 
Protestant bishops have done both in their consistories and 
synods, and as was the practice of the Church in the days 
of Ignatius. Thirdly, The bishops of the dioceses, which 
are now in being, may by these means retain their former 
dignity by being advanced to be metropolitans ; for though 
their particular dioceses will be contracted by being divided, 
and having so many new ones taken out of them, yet they 
may retain the honour and privilege of primates over the 
inferior bishops, and so make the ancient dioceses become 
provinces, whereof they shall\be the chief bishops or metro- 
politans, invested with power to call provincial or metropo- 
litical synods, which may consist of all the bishops of that 
province, and such presbyters as shall be chosen out of 
every diocese to attend them. Fourthly, By these means 
all those, who are now archbishops, will become patriarchs, 
and may have the privilege of summoning general or na- 
tional assemblies, as reason or the necessity of affairs shall 
require, where all things may be determined, which relate 
to the state of the Church in general. So the government 
“of the Church will be, in a great measure, conformed to the 
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state of the primitive Church in the third and fourth ages ; 
which men of peaceable tempers will have no reason to find 
fault with, and it will be a happy way of compromising dis- 
putes about episcopacy, and putting an end to the divisions 
of the two Churches. This point once settled, other things 
will easily be adjusted by the prudence of the bishops and 
presbyters together, in whose hands the government of the 

Church will be lodged. That, which heretofore would have 
~ been a difficulty and an objection against having so many 
new bishops, because they would have been so many new 
spiritual lords, privileged to vote in parliament, is already 
obviated and answered by the late civil union of the two 
kingdoms, by which not only the spiritual, but the temporal 
- lords also have no further vote in parliament, unless they 
be particularly chosen to it. As to the power of nomina- 
ting and electing these new bishops, which seems to be 
another difficulty; that may be put, as it was anciently, into 
the hands of the provincial synods, under whose regulation 
and conduct, the clergy, and sometimes the magistrates 
and people of the place, to which the bishop was ordained, 
were allowed to propose a fit person of the same diocese, 
one of the presbyters or deacons of the place, not a stranger, 
but one known to all the people, that there might be no 
just exception, nor even any insuperable prejudice conceived 
against him; of which method I have given a more parti- 
cular account in a former treatise, where I speak of the 
elections and ordinations of the ancient clergy. But if any 
other method be thought more reasonable or agreeable to 
the state of the Scotch Church, it will be wholly in the 
power of provincial or national assemblies to appoint and 
determine it. As to the business of ordination, there will 
no difficulty remain upon that account; for in the ordina- 
tion of a presbyter, the presbyters may join in laying on of 
hands with the bishop, as was anciently the practice of the 
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primitive Church, and is now the practice of the Church of 
England: and in the ordination of a bishop, all the bishops 
of the same province may join with the metropolitan, ac- 
cording to ancient custom. Then, for what concerns the use 
of a public liturgy, or set form of prayer; that may be left, 
either to the discretion of every single bishop and presby- 
tery, to appoint: what form they please in their own Church, 
or to provincial and national synods to determine : and so in 
all other cases of the like nature; for where. Christian 
Churches are well agreed in the substantials of doctrine 
and government, their different rites and usages in matters 
of a more indifferent nature, are not to create any disagree- 
ment between them. 

But, perhaps, it may be ats by. some,.on the part of 
the Church of England, that the settlement of such an 
episcopacy in Scotland will be to the prejudice of the 
English Church and. episcopacy, as settled among us. To 
which I answer in general, that an episcopacy conformed 
to the model and practice of the ancient Church, and which 
by its settlement seems most likely to tend to the quieting 
of all disputes and pacification of troubles, upon solid prin- 
ciples of union, can never be to the prejudice of the English 
Church or episcopacy, but for the common good, by uniting 
the whole nation into one communion, which may be main- 
tained, as the Catholic Church always maintained her union, 
notwithstanding any difference’ in the measure or extent of 
dioceses, or other variety in matters of outward administra~ 
tion. Ifit be said, that the multiplying of bishops to such 
a number is without example in the Church, the reader 
needs only to consult what is said in the following Book to 
give himself satisfaction to the contrary.’ But it may be 
said, the countries, where there were anciently so many 
bishops, as in the southern parts of Asia Minor, ‘and-in 
Italy about Rome, were very populous countries, and full 
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of great cities, which Were fit to make bishops’. sees ; 
whereas there are but few great cities in Scotland, and it 
would be against the ancient rules and canons of the Church 
to fix bishops in small cities and villages. To which it. is 
easy to reply, that those canons were never so absolute 
and necessary to be observed, but that when the Church 
thought it for her benefit and convenience to multiply bishop- 
rics, they could easily be dispensed with. St. Austin 
erected a new bishopric at Fussala, a small town in his own 
diocese; and St. Basil did the same at Sasima, which, by 
Nazianzen’s account of it, seems to have been but an in- 
considerable place. In some countries, as in Arabia and 
Cyprus, there were bishops in villages, because it is to be 
presumed they had not cities enough for a convenient num- 
ber of bishops to settle in. The largeness of a diocese is 
not always to be measured from the greatness of a city, but 
from the extent of the territory which is annexed to it: so 
that a bishop, whose see is but a village, may yet have 
business enough upon his hands, if he has a great many 
other towns and villages under the mother-village, and a 
large extent of jurisdiction. St. David’s in Wales, we are 
told, is now no better than a village; far short of one of the 
villages of Arabia or Palestine, where sometimes ten or 
_ fifteen thousand people inhabited; and yet every one knows. 
the diocese of St. David’s is equal to the rest in Wales, if 
not superior to them. Perhaps if we knew the true state of 
all those cities, which lay round about Rome, we should 
find many of them were not so very large, but that the ter- 
ritory, which lay about them, was: generally the greatest 
part of the diocese; though both city and territory, put 
together, might not perhaps exceed the number of people 
in many of our rural deaneries.. Where then can be the 
harm in, following such a precedent, if we can regain the 
peace and unity of the Church only by reducing large 
bishoprics to the model of those ancient ones, when no 
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other expedient can be thought of? Is it not better to have. 
primitive bishops, though with less dioceses, than none at 
all? and to have episcopal men put into a capacity of doing 
their duty quietly again, than to be forced to live in a per- 
petual state of persecution? But some may think there may 
be danger in such a settlement, and that the erecting so. 
many new bishoprics in Scotland will be a leading case for 
England, and bring our dioceses to the same model at last. 
It is impossible for any man to foresee what may happen in 
future ages: if the settlement be justifiable and good, and 
manifestly for the peace and welfare of the Church, we may. 
safely trust Providence with the care of His Church, having 
done our own duty to promote the benefit and advantage of 
it. Many ancient Churches lived in perpetual friendship 
and communion one with another, though their dioceses 
differed very much in extent: for in Asia Minor and Italy 
there were some of the largest, as well as the smallest 
dioceses in the world, and yet we never read of any disputes. 
raised about this; for the same species of episcopacy was. 
preserved in them all; and, so long as that was maintained, 
accidental differences made no disagreement among them, 
But admit the English Church should be reduced to the 
same model, all the harm that befalls her thereby, is only to 
change from one primitive model to another, to have a 
great number of bishops instead of a few; which is no ways 
disagreeable to the rules and practice of the Catholic 
Church; and I wish it were the worst design any enemy of 
the Church of England had against her. But I am not 
pleading for any alteration of episcopacy, where it is quietly 
settled, but for the introduction of it, where it is lost: and 
if the method proposed should have its effect, I should 
think myself happy in being the meanest instrument of so 
good a work, which is so much for the glory of our religion, 
and the peace of this. unhappy divided nation. The peace 
of the Church is what I must profess I have always at heart, 
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‘and can be content to’ sacrifice any interest of my own in 
order to effect it; being little concerned upon this account, 
whether I please or displease any set or party of men, so 
long as I can promote the true interest of the Church and 
Religion in general. But I am sensible the great difficulty 
of all is yet behind,—how to make this fair and honourable 
proposal take effect; which many will think utterly imprac- 
ticable, because of the opposition it is likely to meet with 
in the Scottish nation, where the very names of episcopacy 
and bishops have heretofore been rendered odious among 
the common people. For my own part I shall never de- 
spair of seeing honest and laudable designs take effect 
some time or other, so long as God’s Providence. overrules 
the world, and more especially intends the affairs of His 
Church. We have seen greater difficulties than this in 
many cases happily surmounted. Staupitius thought it was 
but a vain thing in Luther to offer at a reformation, and 
therefore he advised him rather to go to his study and pray 
for it, than fruitlessly to attempt it. But Luther’s hopes 
were a little more sanguine; he thought it was better to 
jom his prayers and endeavours together, and the event 
showed, that he was not mistaken. The Protestants in 
Poland were for a long time divided into three communions, 
viz. those of the Augsburg, the Bohemian, and Helvetic 
Confessions: their contentions were pretty warm and 
sharp, and had almost made them a prey, as well as a 
laughing-stock, to the common enemy: yet at last they 
happily united into one communion in the synod of Sen- 
domir, Anno 1570, where they drew up a general confes- 
sion, which they all could subscribe. It goes by the name 
of the Consensus Polonus, and may be seen in the Harmony 
of Confessions; and it is to this agreement, under the 
Grace of God, that some wise men have ascribed the pre- 
servation of the Polish Churches. To come a little nearer 
home ; the late civil union between the two kingdoms is a 
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most pregnant instance to show, that great designs may be 
effected and brought about at last, after many former trials 
and disappointments, contrary to most men’s expectations. 
The higher powers, we are told, had laboured at this work . 
for a whole century together, but all in vain, till her 
Majesty,1 who now fills the throne, and seems to be set 
there for great and surprising enterprises, made it appear, 
that Providence had reserved for her auspicious reign the 
effecting many things, which her predecessors had _ at- 
tempted, but who had been always defeated in their designs. 
And why should we think it a more difficult or impracticable 
thing to compass an ecclesiastical union than a civil one, 
when the way lies so plain and open, and the method so 
fairly chalked out for the attainment of it? And there seems 
to be but this one thing wanting to make us the completest 
and most primitive Church on earth, and the happiest people 
under heaven; which blessing, if it ean be once attained, 
will add to the victories and glories of the present reign; 
_ when it shall be said in future ages, that the same auspicious 
government and conduct, which vanquished our enemies 
abroad and restored the peace and liberties of Europe, sub- 
dued also our inveterate prejudices at home, and gently 
charmed those fierce disputes, which have been, so frequently 
and fatally, ‘disturbers of the peace of former reigns. An 
ecclesiastical union, added to the civil, will be the strongest 
support and cement of what is already established ; and 
whilst it unites us: firmly in one common interest, it will 
be our best security both against the designs of evil men at 
home, who always labour to keep up divisions in the 
Church, that they may serve their own ends by them, and 
also render us more formidable to our enemies abroad, “ yea, 
terrible as an army with banners.” If any shall be so weak 
or ill-disposed as to suggest, that this union cannot be 
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effected without breaking in upon the union already esta~ 
blished,. they. -may be pleased to inform themselves better, 
by considering, that the union now proposed °to® the 
Church of Scotland is not to be made matter of force, 
but to be their own voluntary act; not to commence 
by any law. to require their compliance against their will, 
but to be matter.of free choice, upon consideration of 
the benefits which will hereby accrue to both Churches and 
the whole nation. And we have.now no reason to think, 
but thatif men of: piety and learning, and sober principles, 
and orthodoxy and charity, and meni ofa peaceable temper 
are commissioned by our superiors, to confer and: treat of 
the means of union on both sides, they may be directed and 
influenced by.God’s Holy Spirit to fix upon such measures, 
as will give satisfaction to both parties, and unite us upon this 
ancient Catholic model into one communion. For it is not 
‘now the name of episcopacy or bishops, that is so frightful, 
as it was heretofore among them; since a late Scottish 
writer ' has published a book to show, that the Scotch mi- 
nisters are not presbyters, but properly bishops: nor is it 
the real. power and authority, of bishops they are absolutely 
averse to; fora classis and a moderator assume the very 
same power, as anciently a bishop and his presbytery did, 
only under different names,:and upon unwatrantable grounds, 
making the office desultory, which was anciently fixed 
and perpetual in one person, and given to him by ordination 
or imposition of hands and prayer, which were always the 
sacred and: solemn rites of consecration to the episcopal 
office in the Catholic Church. Now with how little altera- 
tion may the ancient episcopacy and primitive rules and 
practice be restored, and every thing made to run in its pro- 
per channel, if men.are disposed to be peaceable, and to 
unite upon Catholic principles, which are reasonable terms 
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of accommodation. I shall not need to urge arguments to 
persuade to this unity; the necessity of it to secure our af- 
fairs both in Church and State against the attempts of the 
common enemy seems sufficient to induce all reasonable 
men to embrace it; that, when we have conquered our 
enemies, we may not destroy ourselves, which has too & 
ten been the fate of this unhappy nation. 

I pray God grant us all the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of council and knowledge, and of the 
fear of the Lord, that being endued with wisdom from 
above, the wisdom, which is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of merey and good 
fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy, we may all 
see in this our day the things that belong unto our peace, 
before they be hid from our eyes! 
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OF THE ASCETICS IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Difference between the first Ascetics and Monks, and 
of the first Original of the Monastic Lafe. 


Scr. 1.—Ascetics always in the Church; Monks, not so. 


THEY, who are conversant in the writings of the an- 
cients, will very often meet with the name, Acknrat, Ascetics, 
applied to some Christians by way of distinction from 
others. The generality of writers in the Romish Church, 
wherever they meet with this word, lay hold of it as an 
argument to prove the antiquity of monks in the Church ; 
whereas indeed there was a very wide difference between 
them. For though in the writers of the fourth and fifth 
ages, when the monastic life was fully established, ascetics 
and monks often signify the same persons; yet for the 
greatest part of the three first centuries it was otherwise ; 
for there were always ascetics in the Church, but not always 
monks retiring to the deserts and mountains, or living in 
monasteries and cells, as in after ages. 


Sec. 2.—This Difference acknowledged by some ingenuous Writers in the 
Romish Church. 


This difference is freely confessed by some of the more 
VOL, If. B 
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frank and ingenuous writers of the eee Church; as Va- 
lesius? and Mr. Pagi,? who correct the mistake of Beruanek 
Christopherson, ane others in this matter. Eusebius speaking 
of Philo Judaus’s description of the Egyptian Therapeute, 
says,’ he therein exactly described the life of the Christian 
ascetics, that lived in those times. Where, by ascetics, 
Christopherson and Baronius understand monks and reli- 
gious, as they speak in the modern style; but Valesius 
rightly observes, that there were no monks in the time of 
Philo, but both the name and institution of them was of/ 
much later date. Ascetic was amore general name than 
that of monk; for though every monk was an ascetic, yet 
every ascetic was not a monk: but anciently every Chris- 
tian, that made profession of a more strict and austere life, was 
dignified with the name of ascetic ; which is a name bor- 
rowed by the Christians from the ancient philosophers as 
Valesius shows out of Arian, Artemidorus, and Philo; and 
signifies, as the word imports, any one that exercises himself 
by the severe rules of abstinence and virtue ; of which 
kind there were always ascetics, without beimg monks, from 
the first foundation of the Church by the Aposties. 


Sect. 3.—Whai the Primitive Ascetics were. 


Such were all those, that inured themselves to greater 
degrees of abstinence and fasting than other men. As those 
mentioned by Origen,* who abstained from flesh and living 
creatures as well as the Pythagoreans, but upon very dif- 
ferent principles and designs. The Pythagoreans abstained 
upon the fond imagination er the transmigration of souls, lesta 
father should kill rand eat his own son in the body of a iti 
creature; “ but the aseetic,” says he, “‘ among us do it only 
to keep tikdér the body, and bring it into subjection; to 
mortify their members upon earth, fornication, uncleanness, 
lasciviousness, and all inordinate passions and affections.” 





1 Vales.. Not. in Euseb. lib. ii. c. 17. 2 Pagi Critic. in Baron. An. 
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ao Eve padisa deoiPesara isopay, &e. * Orig. cont. Cels.lib. v. p. 264. 
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Such abstinence the Apostolical Canons call,! "Acknowe— 
the exercise of an ascetic life, saying, “If any bishop, pres- 
byter, or deacon, or any other of the clergy, abstain from 
marriage, flesh, or wine, 8 did doxyotv, dddd dud BdeAvplav— 
not for exercise sake, but as abominating ihe good creatures 
of God, &c. let him either reform himself, or be deposed 
and cast out of the Church.” So that all, who exercised 
themselves with abstinence from flesh, only for mortification, 
and not out of an opinion of its uncleanness, as some here- 
tics did, were reckoned ascetics, whether they were of the 
laity or clergy. Some of these not only abstained from 
flesh, but often continued their fasts for two or three days 
together without takingany food at all; of which there are 
frequent instances in Irenzeus,? and Dionysius of Alexandria,? 
and Epiphanius,* and others. And such again were called 
ascetics > from the severe exercise of fasting, to which they 
accustomed themselves. 

Secondly, In like manner, they, who were more than 
ordinary intent upon the exercise of prayer, and spent their 
time in devotion, were justly thought to deserve the name 
of ascetics. Whence Cyril of Jerusalem,® speaking of 
Anna, the prophetess—who departed not from the temple, 
but served God with fasting and prayer, night and day— 
styles her ’Aoxyrpia wAaBesarn, the religious ascetic, which 
the common translations, not so correctly, render, Monialis, 
as if she had been confined to a monastery or a cloister, of 
which we read nothing in those times in Jerusalem. 

Thirdly, The exercise of charity, and contempt of the 
world, in any extraordinary degree, as when men gave up 
their whole estate to the service of God or use of the poor, 
was another thing, that gave men the denomination and title 
of ascetics. In this respect, St. Jerom’ calls Pierius a 
wonderful ascetic, because, among other things, he em- 
braced a voluntary poverty, and lived an austere and philo- 
sophic life. And perhaps for the same reason, he gives 
CRC sO IA AE A aoe oO nC mm 

1 Canon. Apost. c. 51. 2Tren. ap. Euseb. lib. v. c. 24. 

8 Dionys. Ep. Canon. ap. Bevereg. Pandect. tom. ii. * Epiphan. Expos. 
Fid. n. 23. 5 Antioch. Homil. 7. in Bibl. Patr. Gr. Lat. tom. ii, p. 1037. 


6 Cyril. Catech. 10. n. 9. ¢ 7 Hieron. de Script. Eccles. c.76. Constat 
hune mire do«joewg et appetiorem yoluntarie paupertatis. 
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Serapron, bishop of Antioch, the same title,” as having freely 
given up his whole estate to the service of the Church upor 
his ordination; which was a practice very common in those 
days, as appears from the examples of Cyprian, Paulinus, 
Gregoty Nazianzen, and many others. 

Fourthly, The widows and virgins of the Church, and alt 
such as confined themselves toa single life, and made them- 
selves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake, were 
reckoned into the number of ascetics, though there was 
then neither cloister nor vow to keep them under this obli- 
gation. Thus Epiphanius*? observes of Marcian, that, be- 
fore he fell ito his heresy, he lived an ascetic life, profess- 
ing celibacy under his father, who was bishop of Sinope, ini 
Pontus, by whom he was excommunicated, for corrupting 
one of the virgins of the Church. Origen,* in like manner, 
alludes to this name, when he says, the number of those, 
who exercised themselves in perpetual virginity among the 
Christians, was great in comparison of those few, who did it 
among the Gentiles. And hence, im after ages, the word 
Ascetri@, in the civil law* is commonly put to signify the 
widows and virgins of the Church. 

Lastly, All such as exercised themselves with uncommon 
hardships or austerities for the greater promotion of piety 
and religion, as m frequent watching’, humicubations, and 
the like, had the name of ascetics also. In allusion to which 
Athanasius, or whoever is the author of the Synopsis Serzp- 
ture, among his works, styles Lucian the martyr,® Méyay 
doxyrtny, the great ascetic, because of the hardships he en- 
dured in prison; bemg forced to lodge on sharp potsherds 
for twelve days together, with his feet and hands so bound 
in the stocks that he could not move; and being denied all 
sustenance, except he would eat things sacrificed to idols; 
rather than pollute himself with which, he chose to die with 
famine, as the Acts of his martyrdom relate the story. 

Now, from this account that has been given of the primi- 





1 Hieron. de Seript. Eceles. c. 41. Leguntur ejus breves epistole, auctoris 
sui doxios et vite congruentes. *Epiphan. Her. 42. n. 1. Tow da 
TpwTov &uTs Bloy waoSeviay Onev one. povalwy yao varjoyxe, &c. 
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# Justin. Novel, 123. c. 43. ® Athan, Synop. tom. ii. p. 157. 
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tive ascetics, it plainly appears, that originally they were 
not monks, but men of all orders, that freely chose such a 
way of living as engaged them upon some austerities, 
without deserting their station or business in the world, 
whether it were ecclesiastical or secular, that they were 
otherwise engaged in: and therefore, wherever we read of 
ascetics in the writers of the three first ages, we must not 
with Baronius dream of monks and regulars, but take them 
for persons of another character, agreeable to this descrip- 
tion, Valesius! makes this observation upon several pas- 
sages in Eusebius’s Book of the Martyrs of Palestine, who 
a in the beginning of the fourth century, in the Dio- 
cletian persecution. There he terms one of them? “Peter 
the ascetic;” and another called Seleucus,? “a follower of 
the religious ascetics, whose chief exercise was to take care 
of the fatherless and widows, and minister to the sick and 
the poor.” These were no monks, as Valesius rightly ob- 
serves ; for St. Jerom says, there were no monks in Palestine 
befcre Hilarion, who brought the monastic life into use in 
that country, nor till about fifty years after the death of 
those martyrs. Cotelerius* makes the like remark upon the 
author of the Apestolical Constitutions,®> who speaks of 
ascetics among other orders of Christians, but never of 
monks ; whence he concludes, not without some probability, 
** that that author wrote before the monastic life was settled 
in the Church; else it is hardly to be imagined, that he 
should not somewhere in his collections have taken notice 
of monks as well as others.” 


Sect. 4.—When the Monastic Life first began. 

Ascetics then there always were in the Church; but the 
monastic life, neither name nor thing, was not known till 
toward the fourth century. Mr. Pagi® fixes its original to 
the time of Constantine, and he cites Holstenius’ and Pape- 
brochius® for the same opinion. The rise of it was thus. 


1Vales. Net. in Euseb. de Martyr. Palest. ec. 11. 2 Kuseb. de Mart. 
Pal. c.-10. 3 Ybid.c. 11. *Coteler, Not. ia Constit. Apost. 
lib. viii. c. 13. 5 Constit. Apost. ibid. 6 Pagi Critic. in Baron. 
An. 318. n.12. Initium monachatis etati Constantini imputandum. 
7 Holsten. Pref. ad Regulas Veter. Monachor. 5 Papebroch, Com. in 
Acta Pachomii, Maii 14, 
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In the Decian persecution, which was about the middle of 
the third century, many persons in Egypt, to avoid the fury 
of the storm, fled to the neighbouring deserts and moun- 
tains, where they not only found a safe retreat, but also 
more time and liberty to exercise themselves in acts of piety 
and divine contemplations; which sort of life, though at 
first forced upon them by necessity, became so agreeable to 
some of them, that, when the persecution was over, they 
would not return to their ancient habitations again, but 
chose rather to continue in those cottages or cells, which 
they had made themselves in the wilderness. The first and 
most noted of these were Paul and Antonius, two famous 
Egyptians, whom therefore St. Jerom calls,* “ the fathers of 
the Christian hermits.” For though some deduced them 
from John the Baptist, and Elias, yet they, who under- 
stood the matter best, reckoned Paul the Thebzan, the first 
author,and Antony the great encourager of that way of living 
among the Christians; to which opinion, as the truest, St. 
Jerom himself subscribes.? But as yet there were no bodies 
or communities of men embracing this life, nor any monas- 
teries built, or any regular societies formed into any method 
of government; but only a few single persons scattered 
here and there in the deserts of Egypt, till Pachomius, in the 
peaceable reign of Constantine, when the persecutions were 
ended, procured some monasteries to-be built in Thebais, in 
Egypt, from whence the custom of living, as regulars in so- 
cieties, was followed by degrees in other parts of the world, 
in the succeeding ages. This is evident from what Pape- 
brochius and Pagi? have observed out of the ancient writer 
of the Acts of Pachomius, where the author brings in An- 
tony, the hermit, thus comparing the different states of Mo- 
nachism together. “When I first became a monk,” says 
he,* “there was as yet no monastery in any part of the 





1 Hieron, Ep, 22..ad Kustoch. c. 16. Hujus vite auctor Paulus, illustrator 
etiam Antonius. *Td. Vit. Pauli, tom. i. p. 237. Affirmant Paulum 
quendam Thebeeum principem istius rei fuisse: quod non tam nomine, quam 
opinione nos quoque comprobamus. 3 Pagi Critic. in Baron. An. 318. 
n. 12. * Acta Pachomii, c. 77. ap. Papebroch. Die 14. Maii. Quo ego 
primim tempore monachum ceepi agere, nullum uspiam extabat coenobium, in 
quo de aliorum salute cura aut metus cuiquam erat. sed quisque antiquorum 
monachorum, persecutione jam finita, privatim in vit sese monasticAé exerces 
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world, where one man was‘ obliged to take care of another ; 
but every one of the ancient monks, when the persecution 
was ended, exercised a monastic life by himself in private, 
But afterward, your father Pachomius,” (he speaks to one of 
Pachomius’s disciples,) “by the help of God effected this.” 
—That is, he brought the monks to live in communities, and 
under rules, which they had not done before. So that here 
we see.at once the rise and progress of the monastic life. 
Till the year 250, there were no monks, but only ascetics, 
in the Church: from that time to the reign of Constantine, 
monachism was confined to the anchorets living in private 
cells in the wilderness: but, when Pachomius had erected 
monasteries in Egypt, other countries presently followed the 
example, and so the monastic life came to its full maturity 
in the Church. Hilarion, who was scholar to Antonius, was 
the first monk that ever lived in Palestine or Syria: for St. 
Jerom says plainly,’ there was neither monastery nor monk 
before he came there; but he was the founder and beginner 
of that sort of life in those provinces. Not long after, Eus- 
tathius, bishop of Sebastia, brought it into the regions of 
Armenia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, as Sozomen?® informs 
us; but as yet there were no monasteries in Thrace, or Il- 
lyricum, or amongst the Europeans, as the same author tes- 
tifies. Baronius? owns, there were no monasteries in Italy or 
Rome, till Athanasius came thither, Anno 340, and taught 
the anchorets to live in societies, after the example of Pa- 
chomius and the Egyptian monks. Which is confirmed by 
St. Jerom;,* who says, Marcella was the first noble woman, 
that embraced the monastic life at Rome, and that she was 
instructed by Athanasius, and Peter, his successor, who fled 
to Rome for shelter against the Arian persecution. It was 
some time after this, that St. Martin, bishop of Tours, fixed 
his cell-in France, and eighty other monks* followed his ex- 
ample. From whence, some learned men® think, Pelagius 





bat. posted veré Pater vester (Pachomius) tantum bonum, Deo adjuvante, 
effecit. 1 Afierom. Vit. Hilarion. c. 11. Necdum enim tune mo- 
nasteria erant in Palestina, nec quisquam monachos ante sanctum Hilarionem 
in Syrifi noverat. Mlle fundator et eruditor hujus conyersaticnis et studii in 
hic provincia fuit. *Sozom. lib, ili. c. 14, *Baren. An, 340, 
m7. 4 Hieron. Ep. 16. Epitaph. Marcelle. 5 Sever. Vit, 
Martin. ¢.7. ® Sutlif, de Monach, Institut. ¢, 6, 
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brought the monastic life first into Britain in the begining 
of the fifth century; beyond which period I think it need- 
less to carry the present inquiry. They, who would know 
the rise and distinction of the several later orders, may con- 
sult Hospinian, Creccelius, and others, who pursue this his- 
tory through all ages. * Vid. Hospinian de Origin. Mona- 
chor. Creccelii Collectanea de Origin. et Fundat. Ordinum 
Monastic, &c. 


Sect. 5.—In what the Ascetics differed from Monks, 


But it may now be proper ly inquired, smce monks are of 
so much later date than ascetics, how the ancient ascetics 
differed from them ?—To which it may be replied, chiefly 
in these three things: 1. That the monks were men, that 
retired from the business and conversation of the world ; for 
they either lived in private cells singly by themselves; or, if 
in monasteries and societies, yet those were remote from 
cities in some far distant mountain, or a desert wilderness. 
But the first ascetics, as their name implies, were always 
men of an active life, living in cities, as other men, and in 
nothing differmg from them, save only in this, that they 
were more intent and zealous in attempting greater heights 
and heroical acts of Christian virtue. 

2. The monks, by their first institution, as we shall see 
hereafter, were to be no more than laymen; for being con- 
fined to the wilderness, the clerical and monastic life were 
upon that account incompatible states, and for almost one 
whole age they were scarce ever joined together. But the 
ancient ascetics were indifferently persons of any order of 
men, clergy as well as laity, because the clerical and asce- 
tic life were then consistent with each other ; 3 the business 
of each being to converse with men, and exercise themselves 
in acts of piety and charity among them. 

3. The monks, at least such as lived in monasteries and 
societies, were always brought under certain private rules 
and laws of discipline. But the ancient ascetics had no 
laws, but those of the Gospel, and the Church where they 
lived, to be governed by ; their exercises were freely chosen, 
and as freely pursued, in what manner, and to what degree 
they pressed, without any binding. laws, or rules of com~ 
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pulsion. And these things are a further proof, that the first 
ascetics were no monks, however some writers unwarily 
confound them together. 


Sect. 6.—What other Names they were called by. 


The reader may take notice of one thing more concerning 
the primitive ascetics, that they were sometimes called by 
other names. Eusebius! calls them Sisdaio., and Epipha- 
nius* uses the same appellation; meaning persons more 
eminent for their sanctity, and diligence in the exercises of 
fasting, and prayer, and alms-deeds, and the like. Clemens 
Alexandrinus?® styles them ’ExAexrov éxA eKTOTEpOL, the elect 
of the elect ; for all Christians, as has been observed in 
another place,* were called the elect, and therefore the 
ascetics are termed the elect of the elect, because they were 
the more eminent or choice part of Christian professors. 


CHAP. II. 


Of the several Sorts of Monks, and their Ways of Living 
an the Church. 


Sect. 1.—Several Sorts of Monks distinguished by their different Ways 
of Living. 

Havine hitherto showed the difference between the first 
ascetics and monks, I come now to speak a little more par- 
ticularly of the monks alone, so far as may be necessary to 
inform the reader of the true state of the monastic life at 
its first appearance and settlement in the Church. And 
here we are to observe, that the ancient monks were not 
like the modern, distinguished into orders, and denominated 
from the authors and founders of them; but they had their 
names either from the places, where they inhabited, as the 
monks of mount Scethis, Tabennesus, Nitria, Canopus, in 
Egypt, &c. or else they were distinguished by their different 
ways of living, some in cells, others on pillars, others in 





1 Buseb. lib. vi. c. 11. ?Epiphan. Expos. Fid.n.22, 0 3 Clem. 
Alex. Homil. Quis. dives salv. n. 36. ap. Combefis Auctar. Novissim. p. 181, 
* Book i. chap. i. sect. 1. 
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societies, and others by a roving and rambling kind of life, 
which were always reckoned a dishonour and reproach to 


the Church. 


Sxcr. 2.—The first, called Anchorets, ’Avaywonrdt, 


The first sort were commonly known by the name of an- 
chorets, from their retiring from society, and living in pri- 
vate cells in the wilderness. Such were Paul, and Antony, 
and Hilarion, the first founders of the monastic life in Egypt 
and Palestine ; from whom other monks took their model. 
Some of these lived in caves—év omnAatorge,—as Chrysostom’ 
says, the monks of mount Casius near Antioch did; and 
others in little tents or cells. ”Ouicxor, Evagrius? calls 
them; and Chrysostom, Sxyva, tabernacles. When many 
of these were placed together in the*same wilderness at 
some distance from one another, they were all galled by 
one common name, Laura; which, as Evagrius® mforms 
us, differed from a Canobium or community in this, that a 
Laura was many cells divided from each other, where every 
monk provided for himself; but a Canobium was but one 
habitation, where the monks lived in society, and had all 
things in common. Epiphanius says,* Lawra or Labra was 
the name of a street or district, where a church stood at 
Alexandria ; and it is probable, that from thence the name 
was taken to signify a multitude of cells in the wilderness, 
united, as it were, in a certain district, yet so divided as to 
make up many separate habitations ; whereas a Caenobium 
was more like a single house for many monks to dwell in. 


Sxcr. 3.—The second, Canobite, or Synodite. 

And hence arose a second sort of monks, who, from their 
different way of living, were commonly called Cenobite ; 
and their habitations, Cenobza, Kowdia, because they lived 
in common, In the Theodosian Code® they are also called 


1 Chrysos. Hom. 17. ad Pop. Antioch. p.'215. ® Evagr. lib. i. c. 21, 


3 Evagr. ibid. * Epiph. Heer. 69. n. 1. * Cod, Th. lib. xi, 


tit. 30. de Appellat. leg. 57. Addictos supplicio, nulli clericorwm vel mona- 
ehorum, eorum etiam quos Synoditas vocant, per vim atque usurpationem 
vindicare liceat, &c. It. Cod. Justin. lib. i. tit. 4. de Episcopali Audientia, 
leg. 6. 
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Synodite ; which does not signify the attendants of monks, 
as some civilians' by mistake explain the word, deriving it 
from Svv and ‘Odirne, Viator ; but it denotes the monks 
themselves, who were so called from their living—ép 
svvodoic—in communities or convents. And in this they 
differed from anchorets, as has been noted before. Genna- 
dius? applies these two names indifferently to this second 
sort of monks, when he says, “ Evagrius wrote a book con- 
cerning Ccenobites and Synodites, containing rules and 
directions for leading a life in common.” St. Jerom® says, 
the Egyptians called this sort of monks, Sauches, in their 
proper tongue, which signifies the same as Coenobites in 
the Greek and Latin Church ; and that the anchorets were 
of a different order from them, and had their name from 
living in solitude, or singly by themselves in the wilderness, 


Sect, 4.—The third, Sarabaite. 


There was another sort, he says, whom the Egyptians 
called Remboth, who were a sort of monks that would live 
as they listed themselves, only two or three together, under 
no rule or government. They did not resort to the wilder- 
ness as the others, but lived chiefly in cities and castles, where 
every thing they did might be seen and valued by men, 
which was the only end they aimed at. For they turned 
religion into an art, and made a real gain of pretended god- 
liness. Whatever they sold of the work of their own hands, 
was at a higher price than any others. And this made 





' Lexicon Juridic. voc. Synodite. Genev. 1615. ® Gennad. de Scriptor. 
in Evagrio. Composuit de Ceenobitis ac Synoditis doctrinam aptam vite com- 
munis, ~ 3 Hieron. Ep. 22. ad Eustoch. c. 15. Tria sunt in Agypto 
genera monachorum: primum Ceenobite, quod illi Sauches gentili lingua 
vocant; nos, in commune viventes, possumus appellare. Secundum Ana- 
chorite, quod soli habitant per deserta, et ab eo quod procul ab hominibus 
recesserint, nuncupantur. Tertium genus est quod Remboth dicunt, deterri- 
mum atque neglectum. # Ibid. Hi bini vel trini nec mult6 plures 
simul habitant, suo arbitratu ac ditione viventes. -- - Habitant autem quam- 
plurimi in urbibus et castellis: et quasi ars sit sancta, non vita, quicquid 
vendiderint majoris est pretii. Inter hos sepe sunt jurgia, quia suo viventes 
cibo, non patiuatur se alicui esse subjectos. Revera solent certare jejuniis, 
et rem secreti victorie faciunt. .Apud hos affectata sunt omnia, laxe manice, 
calige follicantes, vestis crassior, crebra suspiria, visitatio virginum, detrac~ 
io clericorum, Et si quando dies festus venerit, saturantur ad vomitum, &c. 
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them very turbulent and contentious ; for living upon their 
own labour, they would be subject to no superiors. They 
fasted to an extraordinary degree; but then they made that, 
which should have been a private exercise, matter of strife, 
and public victory, and triumph. Every thing about them 
was affected, loose sleeves, wide stockings, coarse clothes, 
often sighing, making frequent visits to the virgins, and 
always bitterly inveighing against the clergy. But, if ever 
there came a feast-day, they would imdulge themselves 
even to riot and excess. These, therefore, Si. Jerom justly 
brands as the pests and banes of the Church. He, that 
would see more of their character, may consult Cassian, * 
among’ the’ ancient writers, who exposes them under the 
name of Sarabaite ; and Spalatensis,? among the moderns, 
who draws the parallel between them and the Minorites, 
Dominicans, Carmelites, Servites, and Minims of the Romish 


Church. 


Secr. 5.—Of the Stylite or Pillavrists, 

Another sort of monks in the ancient Church, of which 
there were but a very few, were the Stylite or Pullarists, 
so called from their taking up a singular way of living per- 
petually upon a pillar. Simeon, sirnamed Stylites, whe 
lived about the time of the council of Chalcedon, was the 
first, Evagrius says,? that introduced this sort of life among 
the monastic orders. And Theodorus Lector* observes, 
«« that the novelty of it at first was so offensive to the Kgyp- 
tian monks, that they sent anathematizing letters against 
him; but, upon better information, coming to understand 
the worth and conversation of the man, they afterward com- 
municated with him.” The severity of this way of living 
was not very inviting, and therefore it made but few pro- 
selytes. ‘Theodorus Lector> mentions one Daniel, a disci- 
ple of Simeon’s, and Evagrius® speaks of another Simeon 
in the time of Mauricius, who lived sixty-eight years upon a 
pillar, and is commonly called Simeon, Styhtes, Junior, to 





1 Cassian. Collat. xviii. ¢. 7. ? Spalat. de Rep. Eccl. lib. ii. ¢. 12, 
an. 77, 3 Hvagr. lib. i. ¢. 13. “Theodor. Lect. lib, ii. p. 565, 
* Ibid. lib. i. p. 554, § Kvagr. lib. vi. c. 23. 
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distinguish him from the former. Johannes Moschus? gives 
an account of two or three more of this way in the same 
age. Surius, also among his catalogue of saints, has the 
life of one Alipius, bishop of Adrianople, who renounced 
his see to live upon a pillar; where, if the story say true? 
he continued seventy years; having two choirs of virgins, 
and one of monks, attending him, with whom he sang 
psalms and hymns alternately night and day. Beside these, 
we scarce meet with any other of this way in ancient history. 
An argument, that it was not of any great esteem, when it 
was first invented in the primitive Church. 


Secr. 6.—Of Secular Monks. 

Beside these sorts of monks, who renounced the world, 
and lived in perpetual celibacy, Spalatensis? thinks there 
was another order, which did neither of those things, but 
lived in a married state and enjoyed their own property and 
possessions, only they exercised themselves in acts of 
austerity and religion, as the primitive ascetics were used to 
do, of whom we have given an account in the former chap- 
ter. Thus much is certain from the express words of Atha- 
nasius and St. Austin, that in their time some went by the 
name of monks, who were married men, and possessed of 
estates. For Athanasius, writing to Dracontius, a monk, to 
persuade him to accept of a bishopric, to which he was 
averse, because he thought it would not consist with his 
ascetic way of living, uses this argument to him: “ You 
may still,” says he,* “ after you are made a bishop, hunger 
and thirst with Paul, and abstain from wine with Timothy, 
and fast frequently, as St. Paul was wont to do. Let not 
therefore your counsellors throw such objections m your 
way. For we know many bishops that fast, and monks that 
eat and drink; we know bishops that drink no wine, and 
monks that do; we know bishops that work miracles, and 
monks that work none. Many bishops are not married; 
and on the other hand many monks are fathers of children. 
You may also find bishops that are fathers of children, and 
monks that are not so; clergy that eat and drink, and 





! Mosch. Prat. Spir. c. 36, 57, 129. 2 Surius, tom. 6. Vid. Hospin. 
de Monach. lib. ii. c. 5. p..22. 8 Spalat. de Rep. lib. ii. c. TW. n. 22. 
* Athan. Ep. ad Dracont. tom. i, p. 958, 
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monks that fast. For these things are at liberty, and no 
prohibition laid upon them. Every one exercises himself 
as he pleases; for it is not men’s stations, but their actions, 
for which they shall be crowned.” From these words of 
Athanasius it seems plain, that as yet the rules of the 
monastic life obliged no man to renounce either his posses- 
sions or a married state, but he might use both, if he 
pleased, without any ecclesiastical censure. And though 
the case was a little altered with some monks before St. 
Austin’s time, yet others reserved to themselves their ancient 
privilege; for St. Austin writing against the heretics, who 
called themselves Apostolies, says,’ “ They arrogantly as- 
sumed to themselves that name, because they rejected all 
from their communion, who had either wives or estates, of 
which sort the Catholic Church had many, both monks and 
clergy.” So that at least some monks were still at liberty. 
to enjoy both a conjugal state and possessions of their own, 
without any impeachment of apostacy or breach of vow in 
the Catholic Church. For which reason I have given this 
sort of monks the distinguishing name of seculars. 


Sect. 7.—All Monks originally no more than Laymen. 

Though to avoid ambiguity in terms, it must be observed, 
that all monks at first might properly be called seculars, as 
that name is opposed to’ ecclesiastics. For monks in their 
first original were generally laymen, nor could they well be 
otherwise by their proper constitution, and the general laws 
of the Catholic Church. For the first monks were gene- 
rally hermits, that is, persons confined by their own rules 
to some desert or wilderness, where solitude was thought 
to help forward the exercises of contemplation and repent- 
ance, and they had none to take care of but their own 
souls. But the clerical life required men to live in towns 
and cities, where crowds of people afforded them proper 
occasions to exercise the offices of the clerical function; 
and it was against the rules of the Catholic Church, as I 





* Aug. de Heres. c.40. Apostolici se isto nomine arrogantissimé vocave- 
runt, eo quod in suam communionem non reciperent utentes conjugibus, et res 
proprias possidentes ; quales habet Catholica Eeclesia et monachos et clericos 
plurimos. 

wh 
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have showed in another place,! for any clerk to be ordained 
witheut a proper cure or title in some church, where he 
might do the duties of his function. For this reason it was 
a thing impracticable in itself, as well as against the rules 
of the two different states of the clerical and monastic life, 
that the generality of monks should be clergymen; which, 
to the confusion of ancient rules and discipline, has been 
the unwarrantable practice of later ages, especially since 
the time of Clement V. Anno 1311, who obliged? all monks 
to take holy orders, that they might say private mass for the 
honour of God, as he esteemed it; which was in truth a 
manifest trampling on the laws of the ancient Church, and 
an affront to her practice. For anciently monks were put 
into the same class with laymen, as they generally were, 
and considered only as such. St.Jerom gives us at once 
both the rule and the practice, when he says,> “ the office 
of a monk is not to teach, but to mourn;” and “ that the 
cause of the monks and clergy is very different from each 
other; the clergy are those that feed the sheep, but the 
monks, among whom he reckons himself, are those that are 
fed.” It is true, St. Jerom was not only a monk, but a 
presbyter likewise; but being ordained against his will, and 
resolving to continue a monk, he refused to officiate as a 
presbyter. Which shows, that he had no great opinion of 
joming the monk and the clerk together, much less of 
making all monks in general become clerks according to 
the modern practice. The council of Chalcedon once or 
twice very expressly distinguishes the monks from the 
clergy, and reckons them with the laymen. In one canon 
it says,* “ Whoever are instrumental in getting others or- 
dained or promoted to any office in the Church for money 
or filthy lucre; such transactors, if they be clergymen, shall 
be deposed; if Jaymen or monks, excommunicated.” And 
another canon® forbids monks to meddle with ecclesiastical 
affairs. Both which canons plainly imply, that the monks 





1 Book iv. chap. vi. n. 2. 2 Vid. Clementin, lib. iii. tit. 10. c. 1. 
8 Hieron. Ep. 55, ad Ripar. Monachus non docentis, sed plangentis habet 
officium. Id. Ep. 1. ad Heliodor. Alia monachorum est causa, alia clericorum : 
clerici pascunt oves, ego pascor. * Con. Chaleed. c. 2. * Ibid. c. 4. 
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then were not of the clergy, but merely laymen. Pope Leo* 
at the same time speaks of them as such, telling Maximus, 
bishop of Antioch, “that he should not permit monks or 
laymen, however learned, to usurp the power of teaching 
or preaching, but only the priests of the Lord.” And there- 
fore, when any monk was to be ordained presbyter or bishop, 
he was obliged first to go through all other orders of the 
Church, as it was then customary for laymen to do, before 
the superior orders were conferred upon them. This we 
learn from a Decree of Pope Gelasius,? which orders, “ that, 
if a monk of good life and learning was minded to be or- 
dained a priest, he should first be made a reader, or a 
notary, or a defensor, and after three months an acolythist, 
after six months a subdeacon, after nine months a deacon, 
and at the year’s end a presbyter.” So that the difference 
between a monk and any other layman was only this, that 
a monk by virtue of his education ina school of learning 
and good discipline, such as monasteries then were, was 
supposed to be a better proficient than other laymen, and 
therefore allowed the benefit of a quicker passage through 
the inferior orders than other canditates of the priesthood. 
All which shows, that anciently the generality of monks 
were only laymen, or at most but in a middle state betwixt 
common laymen and the clergy ; as the learned men of the 
Romish Church, Habertus,? Lindanus,* and others, seruple 
not to confess, though they are willing to defend the modern 
practice. Nay even Gratian® himself, who is most con- 
cerned for the moderns, owns it to be plain frem ecclesi- 
astical history, that to the time of Pope Siricius and Zosimus 





1 Leo Ep. 60. al. 62. Illud quoque convenit precavere, ut preter eos qui 
sunt Domini sacerdotes, nullus sibi jus docendi et predicandi audeat vendi- 
care, sive sit ille monachus, sive laicus, qui alicujus scientia nomine glo- 
rietur. 2 Gelas. Ep. 9. ad Episc. Lucan. c. 3. Si quis de religioso 
proposito, et disciplinis monasterialibus eruditus, ad clericale munus accedat 
continud lector, vel notarius, aut certé defensor effectus, post tres men- 
ses existat acolythus: sexto mense subdiaconi nomen accipiat; nono mense 
diaconus, completoque anno sit presbyter. 8 Habert. Archieratic. 
p- 601. * Lindan. Panopl. lib. iv. c. 75. ° Gratian, Caus. xvi. 
P. 1. post. cap. 39. Monachos ver6 usque ad tempus Eusebii, Zosimi et 
eae monachos simpliciter, et non clericos fuisse, ecclesiastica testatur 

istoria, 
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the ancient monks were only simple monks, and not of the 
clergy. 


Sscr. 8.—In what cases the Clerical and Monastic Life might be conjoined. 


But though monks did not anciently aspire to be ordained, 
nor was it consistent with the rules of the Church that all 
of them should be so; yet in several cases the clerical and 
monastic life was in soit measure capable of being con- 
jomed. As first when a monastery happened to be at so 
great a distance from its proper episcopal or parochial 
church, that the monks could not ordinarily resort thither 
for divine service; which was the case of the monasteries 
in Egypt and other parts of the East, where the monks lived 
in great deserts, sequestered from the rest of mankind; 
then some one or more of the monks were ordained for the 
performance of divine offices among them. Thus Cassian' 
often speaks of the churches of the monasteries of Scethis, 
or Scythia, in the deserts of Egypt, one of which had two 
presbyters, Paphnutius and Daniel; and three others, single 
presbyters residing, and performing divine offices in them. 
These were the abbats or fathers of the monasteries, and 
presbyters of the churches together ; whomCassian mentions 
with this remarkable circumstance,? “ That all of them, ex- 
cept Paphnutius, being overrun with the heresy of the 
Anthropomorphites; when Theophilus, bishop of Alexan- 
dria, sent one of his paschal letters among them, to give 
notice of Easter according to custom, and therein made 
some sharp reflections on that absurd heresy; they would 
not so much as suffer his epistle to be read in their churches.” 
Sozomen. likewise’ tells us, that Prines, the monk, whom 
the Arians made use of as their instrument to conceal 
Arsenius, while they accused Athanasius of his murder, 
was a presbyter of one of the monasteries in the deserts of 





1 Cassian Collat. iii. ¢c. 1. Collat. iv. c. 1. 2 Collat. x.c. 2. Ita est 
hee epistola refutata ab his, qui erant in eremo Scythi commorantes, ut pra- 
ter Abbatem Paphnutium, nostre congregationis presbyterum, nullus eam 
cxterorum presbyterorum, qui in eidem efemo faliis tribus ecclesiis preside- 
bant, nec legi quidem ac recitari in suis conventibus prorsus admitterent. . 

2 Sozom. lib, ii. ¢. 28, 
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Thebais. Where it seems the monasteries were vastly 
great; for Cassian! assures us, that one of them had no 
less than five thousand monks in it; and it cannot be 
thought strange, that such monasteries, in remote deserts, 
should have their proper churches, and presbyters to offi- 
ciate in them. Bat it was not only in the deserts that monas~ 
teries were allowed presbyters in them, but in some places 
the city-monasteries, as soon as they began to get footing 
there, had the same privilege likewise. For Eutyches, the 
heretic, was not only archimandrite, but presbyter also of 
his monastery at Constantinople, as Liberatus® and other 
ancient writers style him. And that this was no unusual 
thing, appears from hence, that both the civil and the canon 
law allows the practice. Justinian, in one of his Novels,* 
has a proviso both for such monasteries as had churches of 
their own, and such as had not; for those which had none 
of their own, it is ordered, “that the monks should repair 
to the parish-church with their abbat, and after divine ser- 
vice immediately return to their monastery again; but such 
monasteries as had churches in them, might have four or 
five of their own body ordained,'presbyters, or deacons, or 
of the inferior orders, as there was occasion.” And before 
this the council of Chaleedon* speaks of churches in mo- 
nasteries, and clergy belonging to them; allowing a depu- , 
- tation to any such’charch ‘to be a sufficient title to qualify 
- aman for holy orders. So that in these circumstances there 
- is no question to be made but that the clerical and monastic 
life were often joined together. 

2. Another case in which the same thing was practised, 
was when monks were taken out of the monasteries by the 
bishops, and ordained for the service of the Church. Which 
thing was frequently done, and not only allowed, but en- 
couraged both by the imperial and ecclesiastical laws; 
when once monasteries were become schools of learning 
and pious education, they were thought the properest nur- 
series for the Church.: Therefore Arcadius® made it an 
_ Instruction to the bishops, “ that if at any time they needed 

+ Gassian de Institut, Renuneiant,lib.iv. ol. * Lierat, Breviar. 
ce. 11. 3 Justin. Novel 133, c. 1. * Con. Chalced. c. 6 et 8. 


* Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit, 2. de Episc. leg. 32. Si quos fort8 episcopi deesse 
sibi clericos arbitrantur, ¢x monachorum numero rectiis ordinabunt. 
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to augment their clergy, they should do it out of the monks.” 
‘Gothofred, in his learned Observations on this law has 
abundantly showed the Church’s practice from the testimo- 
nies of Athanasius, St. Jerom,? St. Austin,? Epiphanius,* 
Palladius,> St. Basil,® Morceflins’ 8 Ghtswivok, and the 
Code of the African’? Church. To which may be added the 
Letters’ of Siricius, Innocent, and Gelasius alleged by 
' Gratian, and the councils of Agde® and Lerida, hich allow 
“a bishop to take any monk out of a monastery with the con- 
sent and approbation of the abbat, and ordai him for the 
service of the Church. And in this case they usually conti- 
nued their ancient austerities and ascetic way of living, and 
so joined the clerical and monastic life together. Upon 
which account both these and the former scrt were by the 
Greeks styled ‘Iepouovayot, clergy-monks, to distin guish them 
from such as were only laymen. 

3. It happened sometimes, that a bishop and all his clergy 
chose an ascetic way of living, by a voluntary renunciation 
of all property, and enjoying all things im common, in imi- 
tation of the first'Church under the Apostles. ‘St. Ambrose! 
seems to say, that Eusebius Vercellensis was the first that 

“brought in this way of living into the western Church. Yor 
before his time the monastic life was not known in cities ; 
but he taught his clergy to live ih the city after the rules 

-and institution of monks in the wilderness. Which must 

_ be understood chiefly, [ conceive, of their austerities, and 
renouncing their property, and having all things in com- 
mon, asthe other had. St. Austin set up the same way of 

‘living among the clergy of Hippo, as we learn from his own 
words, who says" “he made the bishop's house a monas- 





1 Athanas. Ep. ad Dracont. 2-‘Hieron. Ep. 8 et 4. 8 Aug. 
Ep. 67, 76,81. + Epiphan. Expos. Fid. 5 Pallad. Hist..Lau- 
Siac. c. 21. § Basil. Ep. 403. ad Amphiloc. ™ Cod. Afric.c. 
80. al. 83. 8 Gratian Caus. xvi. q.1. c. 20, 22, 28. ®* Con. Aga- 
then. e. 27. Con. Ilerd. c. 3. 10 Ambros. Ep. 82. ad Eccles. Vercel. 

_p. 264, Hee enim primus in Occidentis partibus diversa inter se Eusebius 
_-Sanctz memorize conjunxit, ut et in civitate positus instituta monachorum te- 
-neret, et Ecclesiam regeret jejunii sobrietate. 1 Aug. Serm.49.:de 
‘ Diversis, tom. x. p.519. Volui habere in isté. domo episcopi meum monas- 
-terium ¢lericorum, Ecce quomodo vivimus! Nulli-licet in-societate habere 


aliquid proprium..: 
‘Re 
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tery of clergymen, where it was against the rule for any 
man to enjoy any property of his own, but, they had all 
thing's in common.” Which is also noted by Possidius in 
his Life,! “that his clergy lived with him in the same 
house, and eat at the same table, and were fed and clothed 
ata common expense.” And so far as this was an imitation 
of the coenobites’ way of living, and having all things com- 
mon, it might be called a monastic as well as clerical life, 
as Possidius and St. Austin call it, But as yet there was no 
monastery in the world, where all the monks were ordained 
only to say private mass, without being fixed to any certain 
cure, where they might peform the several offices of the 
clerical function. The monastery of St.Austin consisted only 
of such as had public offices and business in the Church, 
and were not men confined to a cloister. 


Sect. 9.—The Original of Canons Regular. 


Therefore the hermits of St. Austin, and many other mo-~ 
dern orders which assume his name, do but falsely pretend 
to derive their original from him; who, it is certain, never 
was a hermit himself, nor wrote any rules for them, though 
a great many sermons are fathered on him as preached to 
the hermits in the wilderness: . They who count the rise of 
canons regular from him, as Duarenus? and others, have 
something more of probability on their side; because, as I 
have showed, the clergy of Hippo were under some of the 
exercises of a monastic life, which made them a sort of 
canons regular. And yet Onuphrius® and Hospinian,* who 
have inquired very nicely into these matters, make Gelasius 
the first founder of them under that name in the Lateran 
Church, where they continued to the time of Boniface VIII. 
who expelled them thence. How soon the name or order 
came into other Churches, Hospinian will inform the curious 
reader. 





' Possid. Vit. Aug. c. 25. Cum ipso semper clerici, un etiam domo ac 
mens4, sumptibusque communibus alebantur et vestiebantur. 2 Duaren. 
de Minist. et Benefic. lib. i. c. 21. 8 Onuphr. Annot. in Platin. Vit. 
Gelas. p.62. Gelasius Canonicos, ut vocant, regularis ordinis Sti. Augustini 
Laterani primus collocavit, qui ibidem usque ad Bonifacium VIII. & quo 
expulsi sunt, permanserunt. Ex Archivis Basilice Lateranensis. katy 
* Hospin. de Orig. Monach. lib. iii. c. 6. p. 72. 
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Sxcr. 10,—Of the Monks ealled Aceemete, or Watchers. 


About the beginning of the fifth century, or, as Baronius? 
thinks, toward the middle of it, at Constantinople, under 
Gennadius, the patriarch, one Alexander set up an order of 
monks, whom the writers of that and the following ages. 
commonly style, ’Axouunrae, that is, watchers ; the reason of 
which name is taken from their manner of performing divine 
offices day and night without intermission. For they di- 
vided themselves into three classes, and so one succeeded 
another at a stated hour, and by that means continued a 
perpetual course of divine service without any interval as 
well by night as by day, whence they had the name of 
watchers given them. The piety of this order procured 
them great esteem and veneration, and many monasteries 
were builded for their use at Constantinople. Among others 
one Studius, a nobleman of Rome, and a man of consular 
dignity, renounced the world and became one of their or- 
der; erecting a famous monastery for them himself, which, 
from the founder, was called Studiwm,? and the monks of it 
Studite. And this perhaps is the first time we meet with 
any monks that took their denomination from any founder. 
But these monks in a little time sunk in their credit, because 
they were many times found to be favourers of the heresy 
of Nestorius, for which they are frequently reflected on® by 
ecclesiastical writers. ; ; 


Sect. 11.—Of those called Booxoi, or Grazers. 


‘In the regions of Syria and Mesopotamia, Sozomen* takes. 
notice of another sort of monks, who, from their peculiar 
way of living, were commonly called Booxol, the grazers. 
For they lived after the same manner as flocks and herds 
upon the mountains, never dwelling in any house, nor eating 
any bread or flesh, nor drinking wine, but continuing in- 
stantly in the worship of God, in prayers and hymns, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Church, till eating time was 
come; and then every man went with his knife in his hand 





’ Baron. An. 459. ex Actis Marcelli ap. Surium. Dee. 29, ® Niceph, 
Hist. lib. xv. ¢. 23. 8 Vid. Nicephor. ibid. * Sozom. lib. ‘vi, 
e. 33. Vid, Evagy, lib. i,c. 21; Moschus Prat, Spir. c. 19. 
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to provide himself food of the herbs of the field, which was 
their only diet and constant way of living. a 


Srcr. 12.—Of the Benedictins, and Gyrovagt, in Italy. 


I take no notice here of those called by some the 
monks of St. Basil and St. Jerom; for it is certain those 
fathers never set up any distinct orders of their own, though 
both of them were promoters of the monastic life in general. 
The rule, which goes under the name of St. Jerom, is known 
to be a forgery of some later writer; and the ascetics, com- 
monly ascribed to St. Basil, are by some learned men* 
rather thought to be the offspring of Eustathius of Sebastia. 
But admitting them to be his, as most learned men do, they 
do not argue him the author of any new order, but only a 
director of those which were already founded. Therefore 
passing by these, I shall only take notice of two orders 
more, the Benedictins in Italy, and the Apostdlics in Britain. 
The Benedictins had their rise from Benedict, a famous 
Italian monk in the time of Justinian, about the year 530. 
His first settlement was at Sublaqueum, in the diocese of 
Tibur in Italy, where he erected twelve monasteries of 
twelve monks apiece in the neighbouring wilderness; one 
of which, in after ages, grew so great, that it was not only 
exempt from episcopal power, against all ancient rules, but, 
as a modern writer? observes, had no less than fourteen 
villages under its own proper jurisdiction. From this place 
he removed to Mt. Cassin, where he erected another 
monastery, from whence he propagated his order into other 
countries with so great success, that for six hundred years 
after, the greatest part of the European monks were fol- 
lowers of his rule; and so whatever other. names they went 
by, Carthusians, Cistercians, Grandimontenses, Praemon- 
stratenses, Cluniacs, &c. they were but different branches 
of the Benedictins, till about the year 1220, the Dominicans 
and Franciscans took new rules from their leaders. -Ho- 
spinian? reckons up twenty-three orders that sprang from 





1 Hospin, de Orig. Monach. p. 69. Sutclif. de Monachis c. 7. Vid. Sozo- 


men. lib, ili. ¢. 14, .? Baudrand, Lexic. Geograph. Voce, Sublaqueum. 
® Hospin. de Monach. lib. iv. ¢. 6. -p. 116 et 182. : 
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this one, ‘and observes out*of Volateran, that in his time it 
was computed that there had been of the order 200 cardinals, 
1600 archbishops, 4000, bishops, 15,700 abbots, by which it 
is easy to judge of the prodigious increase of this order. I 
shall not concern myself to give any furtheraccount of them, 
but only observe one thing: « out of the rule of Benedict him- 
self,—that he never intended his monks should be called 
after his own name, or reckoned a new order; much less 
that so many new orders should be derived from it. For 
he professes only to write in general for the use of the 
conobites and anchorets of the primitive Church, which 
in his time were the only two standing orders that the 
Churches of Italy allowed. He says, indeed, there were 
four*sorts of monks in all, Cenobite, Anachorete, Sara- 
baite, and Gyrovagt; but the two last were only scandals 
and repreaches to the Church. Of the Sarabaite he gives 
much the same: account that St. Jerom and Cassian do be- 
fore him.! And the Gyrovagi he thus describes ;? “ that 
they were a sort of rambling monks, that spent their whole 
life in running about from one province to another, and 
getting themselves well entertamed for three or four days 
together at every cell they came at, being arrant slaves to 
their bellies, and wholly addicted to their pleasures, and in 
all things worse than the very Sarabaite themselves.” 
So that he professes “ to pass over their miserable conver- 
sation in silence, and to write only for the instruction and 
use of the ancient Cenobite of the Church.” By which it 
is plain, that in the time of St. Benedict, the monks had not 
distinguished themselves into very many different orders 
allowed in the western Church. 


Secr. 13.—Of the Apostolics in Britain and Ireland. 
About the year 596, the Benedictins came with Austin, 





4 Vid. Sect. 4. 2 Benedict, Regul. Monachor.c. 1. Quartum genus est 
monachorum, quod nominatur Gyrovagum, qui tota vita sud per diversas pro- 
vincias ternis aut quaternis diebus per diversorum ceilas hospitantur ; semper 
yagi et nunquam stabiles; propriis voluptatibus et gule illecebris ser vientes, 
et per omnia deteriores Sarabaitis: de quorum omnium miserrima conver- 
satione melius est silere quam loqui. His ergd omissis, ad Ceenobitarum for- 
tissimum genus disponendum, adjuvante Domino, veniamus. 
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the monk, into Britain, and so all the monasteries which the 
Saxons built, were for monks of that order. But the an- 
cient Britons had long before this entertained the monastic 
life. Some?! say Pelagius first brought it out of the East 
into Britain; others make him also abbot of the college of 
Bangor, and speak of 2000 monks under him; but this is 
justly censured by learned men? asa mere fable of modern 
authors. However it is certain from Bede, that there was 
a monastery at Bangor, (whoever was the first founder of it 
is not very material to inquire,) before Austin and his monks 
came into England; and here * was such a number of monks, 
that the monastery being divided into seven parts, each part 
had a rector, and no less than three hundred persons in it; 
all which were wont to live by the labour of their own 
hands. Hospinian and Bale give this the name of the 
Apostolic Order; but whether upon good grounds I cannot 
say. In one thing it is certain they make a great mistake, 
in that they confound this monastery of Banochor or Bangor, 
with that of Benchor in Ireland; which was another famous 
monastery, founded by Congellus, about the year 520. Out 
of this monastery sprang many thousand monks, and many 
other monasteries in Ireland and other nations also. St. 
Bernard? says, Luanus, one of the monks of this congrega- 
tion, himself alone founded an hundred monasteries. And 
bishop Usher has observed® of Brendanus, one of Congel- 
lus’s first disciples, “ that he presided over three thousand 
monks, who, by their own labours and handy work, did 
earn their own living.” Columba was another of his dis- 
ciples, who, having first founded the monastery of Deermach, 
in Ireland, went and converted the Northern Picts to the 
Christian Faith, Anno 565, and builded a monastery in the 
Isle of Huy, from whence many other monasteries, both in 
Britain and Ireland, as Bede® observes, were propagated by 





! Hospin, de Monach. lib. iv.c.3.p. 115. 2 Cave Hist. Liter. vol. i. 
p29. ® Bede Hist. Anglor, lib. ii, c.2.. In monasterio Bancor tan- 
tus fertur fuisse numerus monachorum, ut ctm in septem portiones esset cum 
prepositis sibi rectoribus monasterium civisum, nulla harum portio minus 
quam trecentos homines haberet, qui omnes de labore manuum suarum vivere 
solebant. 4 Bernard. Vit. Malachie, c. v. p. 1934. 5 Usher, 
Relig. of the Anc, Irish. c. vi. p. 46. 6 Bede, lib. iii. c. 4, 
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his disciples. Columbanus and Gallus were also monks 
under Congellus, the latter of which is famous for founding 
the monastery of St. Gall, in Helvetia, which is since be- 
come an eminent city 5 ; and the other for founding that of 
Lexovium or Lisieux, in Normandy, where the monks, like 
the Acemete or watchers of Constantinople, mentioned be- 
fore, were used to divide themselves into several choirs, to 
succeed one another, and continue divine service day and 
night, without intermission, as St. Bernard! informs us. I 
have been the more particular in giving a distinct account 
of these two famous monasteries, Benchor and Bangor, not 
only because they were the most ancient in Ireland and 


Britain, but because they are so unhappily by Hospinian and 
Bale confounded into one. 


Ssct. 14.—Of some uncommon Names of Monks in the Ancient Church, 


I will shut up this chapter with a few remarks upon the 
different names which the Ancients gave to some, or all 
kinds of monks in general. Beside the names of monks 
and ascetics, we find them frequently styled by other titles, 
respecting some particular act of their profession. In re- 
gard to their retirement and quiet way of living, some are 
styled by Justinian,? in one of his Novels, ‘Hovyasa:, Hesy- 
chaste, quietists. Suicerus* and Habertus* take it to be 
only another name for anchorets. But, according to Jus- 
tinian’s account it seems rather to mean persons who lived 
among the ccenobites, but for greater exercise were allowed 
to retire from the community, and live, though within the 
bounds of a ccenobium, in particular cells by themselves, 
and those cells were called ‘Hovyasjo.a upon that account. 
Otherwhiles monks are styled Continentes, because of their 
great abstinence and continent life: as in the third council 
of Carthage,® which forbids the clergy and persons profess- 
ing continence, to go to the virgins or widows without 
the leave of the bishops or presbyters. So also in a law of. 





1 Reransd Aib, {iis Be... Wits Maldehiaiie: 62 2 Justin. Novel. 5. c. 3. 
8Suicer. Thesaur. Eccles. Voce, ‘Hovyasije. ‘ *Habert. Archierat, 
p- 588. 5 Con. Carth. iii. c. 25. Ut clerici vel continenteés, ad viduas 


vel virgines, nisi jussu.vel permissu episcoporum et presbyterorum non acce- 
dant.~ Vid. Cod, Can. Afric. c.38. al. 41. 
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Valentinian, in the Theodosian Code,! and other places. 
Sometimes again they arenoted by the names, Aora&auevoe 
and Renunciantes, renouncers, from renouncing the world 
and a secular life; as in Palladius,? and Cassian,* who par- 
ticularly entitles one of his books, De Enstitutis Renunci- 
antium. Sometimes they are termed philosophers, as by 
Isidore of Pelusium,* Palladius,® Theoderet,® and ethers, be~_ 
cause their way of living seemed to resemble the philo- 
sophie life more than others. The author under the name, 
of Dionysius, the Areopagite, seems to give them the name 
of Therapeute,' though that was once a common name of 
Christians in Egypt, if the accounts of Eusebius and St. Je- 
rom may be trusted.§ Palladius? sometimes uses the term, 
®:XoSeia, for the monastic life, because they made a profes- 
sion of renouncing all for the love of God: and upon this 
account Theodoret™ gives one of his books the title of Phi- 

lotheus, or Religious History, because it contains the lives 

of the most famous ascetics of his time. The reader will 

sometimes also meet with the name of Stlentiari, given to 

some monks in ancient history: but this was not a name of 
any particular order, but given to some few for their pro- 
fessing a more than Pythagorean silence; such as Johannes 
Silentiarius, who was first bishop of Colonia, in Armenia, 
but renounced his bishopric to become a monk in Palestine, 
where he got the name of Silentiarius, from his extraordinary. 
silence, as Cyril of Seythopolis, the writer of his life, in- 
forms us, Though it must be noted, that the name, Selente- 

arvi, is more commonly given to another sort of men, who 
were civil officers in the emperor’s palace, and served both 
as apparitors to execute public business, and as guards to 
keep the peace about him, whence they had the name of 
Silentiariz, under which title they are spoken of in the 
Theodosian Code,” which joms them and the Decuriones 





? Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit. 2. de Epise. leg. 20. Qui Continentium se volunt 


nomine nuncupari, &c. ?Pallad. Hist. Lausiac. c. 15, $ Cassian. 
lib. iv, de Institut. Renunc. “Tsidor. Jib. i. Ep. 1. > Pallad, 
Hist. Lausiae. c, 8. 6 Theodor. lib. v. c. 24. 7 Dionys. de 
Hierarch, Eccl. c. 6. p. 386. ® See book i. chap. i. sect. 1. 

° Pallad. Lausiac. c. 12. 10 Theodor. @idoSedc. tom. iv. 1 Apud, 
Papebroch. Acta Sanctorum Maii 13. tom. iii. p. 934. 2 Cod. Th, 


lib. vi. tit. 23. de Decurionibus et Silentiariis. 
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together, where in Gothofred’s learned Notes the curious 
reader may finda further account of them. Another name 
which the historians give to-some Egyptian monks, who 
were deeply concerned in the disputes between Theophilus, 
and Chrysostom, is the title of Maxgor, or Long: ; but this 
was peculiar to four brethren, Dioseorus, Ammonius, Eu- 
sebius, and Euthymius, who were noted by this name for no 
other reason, as Sozomen! observes, but only because. they 
were tall of stature. In Sidonius Apollinaris they are 
sometimes ealled Cellulani, from their living in cells,?-and 
Insulani, islanders, because the famous monastery in the 
Isle of Lerins was the place where most of the French 
bishops and learned men in those ages had their education. 
So this was a peculiar name for the monks of Lerins. 

- The monasteries, beside the common names of Movasjoia 
and Movai, were also sometimes termed Yeuvira, as Suicerus 
shows out of Balzamon, and Methodius, and Suidas, though 
that anciently in Eusebius and Philo signified a church. 
They were also called ‘Hysueveta and Mavdpa, whence He- 
gumuns and Archimandrita are names for an abbat, who is 
the chief father of a monastery or governor of it.. And they 
are sometimes styled @povrisnowa, places of education, and 
schools of learning, because, as I show in the next chapter, 
they were anciently made use of to that end, and had their 
Pporrisal, or curators, particularly designed for that purpose. 


CHAP. III. 


An Account of such Ancient Laws and Rules, as relate te 
the Monastic Life, chiefly that of the Cenobites, 
Secr. 1.—The Curiales not allowed to turn Monks. 


Havine thus far taken a view of the several sorts of 
monks, and their several titles, I proceed to give a short 








1 Sozom. lib. vii. ec. 80. ‘Or parpor Of de TB oeparoc wyopdtovTo. 
2 Sidon. lib. ix. ep. 38. ad Faustum. Precum peritus Insulanarum, quas de Se- 
natu Lyrinensium Cellulanorum in Urbem -transtulisti. So Eucherius ad 
Salon. lib.i, Insulani Tyrones. And Faustus de Natali S. Maximi Stadium 
Insulanum. Vid. Savaro. Not. in Loc. Sidonii. 
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aecount of the principal laws and rules, made partly by the 
joint concurrence of the civil and ecclesiastical power, and 
partly by the authority of private superiors, for the govern- 
ment of the coenobites, or such monks as lived in communi- 
ties, which were chiefly regarded in the Church. And here 
we must first look to the “laws relating to their admission ; ” 
for all men were not allowed to turn monks at pleasure, be- 
cause such an indiscriminate permission would have been to 
the detriment both of Church and State. Upon this account 
the civil law forbids any of the Curzales to become monks, 
unless they parted with their estates to some others, that 
might bear the offices of their country in their stead. To 
this purpose is that law of Valentinian and Valens, in the 
Theodosian Code,’ which, taking notice of some Curiales, 
who pretended to associate themselves with the monks in 
Eeypt, only to avoid bearing the offices of their country, 
orders them “to be fetched back from the monasteries by 
force, and to be compelled to do their duty in their civil 
station, or else to part with their estates to others that should 
officiate for them.” This was agreeable to all those ancient 
laws, which forbad any of the Curiales to be ordained 
among the clergy, except upon the same condition of quit- 
ting their estates to others to bear the offices of their coun- 
try in their stead. And yet Baronius? is so offended at this 
law, that he reckons it was but the preludium to a severe 
persecution, which Valens, shortly after the death of Valen- 
tinian, brought upon the monks in the East, when, as St. 
Jerom? and Orosius inform us, he by another law obliged 
them to turn soldiers, and ordered such as refused, to be 
bastinadoed to death. Gothofred* by mistake reckons this 





1 God. Th. lib. xii. tit. 1. de Decurion. leg. 63. Quidam ignavie sectatores, 

desertis civitatum muneribus, captant solitudines ac secreta, ct specie religionis 
cum ceetibus monazonton congregantur. Hos igitur atque hujusmodi intra 
/Egyptum deprehensos, per comitem Orientis erui é latebris consult& precep- 
tione mandavimus, atque ad munia patriarum subeunda revo¢ari, aut pro te- 
nore nostre sanctionis familiarum rerum carere inlecebris: quos per eos cen- 
suimus vindicandas, qui publicarum essent subituri munera functionum. 
? Baron. An. 375. p. 369. 8 Hieron. Chronic. An. 376. Valens, lege 
data, ut monachi militar ent, nolentes fustibus jussit interfici. Oros. Hist. 
lib. vii.c. 33. Tribuni et milites missi, qui sanctos et veros Dei milites alia 
nomine persecutionis abstraherent, inter fucernnt ibi agmina multa sanctorum, 
* Gothofred. Not. in Cod. Th, lib: xii. tit. 1. de Decurion. leg. 68. 
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law the very same withthe former; but Mr. Pagi! corrects 
both him and Baronius together, and shows them to be dis- 
tinct laws, and plainly to refer to different times and thing's; 
—the one being made while Valentinian was alive, the other 
by Valens alone after his death ;the one a very severe law, 
raising a great persecution against the monks, the other 
laying no greater burden on them, than was always laid 
upon the clergy by other laws, which prohibit the Curiales 
to be ordained, unless they found proper substitutes to bear 
the offices of their country in their room. And the reason 
of these laws, as they referred both to the monks and clergy, 
was one and the same,—that men, who by their estates 
were tied to the service of their country, might not exempt 
their estates from that service under pretence of entering 
into a religious life. 


SEcrT. 2.—Nor Servants without their Master’s Consent. 


For the same reason, the most ancient laws, both of 
Church and State, forbid any servant to be admitted into 
any monastery without his master’s leave, because that was 
to deprive his master of his legal right of service, which by 
the original state and condition of his servants was his due. 
To this purpose Valentinian the Third has a law at the end 
of the Theodosian Code,? which equally forbids servants to 
become either clerks or monks against their master’s will, 
to evade the proper bonds and duties of their station. Ba- 
ronius® has a sour reflection upon this law also; for he 
says, nothing ever prospered with Valentinian after the 
making of it: and yet he could not but know, that the same 
thing had been before determined by the council of Chal- 
cedon,* and that, at the instance of the Emperor Marcion, 
who himself drew up the law, and desired the fathers in 
synod to make a canon of it, as appears from the Acts® of 
that council. The words of the canon are, “ That no one 





1 Pagi Critic. in Baron. An. 375. n. 12 et 13. 2Valent. iii. Novel, 12. 


Nullus originarius, inquilinus, servus, vel colonus, ad clericale munus accedat, — 


neque monachis et monasteriis aggregetur, ut vinculum debits conditionis 
evadat. ® Baron. An. 452. p. 179. *Con. Chalced.c.4. Mydéva 
mpoodexeryar tv Tolg povasnpiowg emi TH povdoa mapa yvopwnv Te ivie 
Oronore, + Con. Chalced. Act. vi. p. 609. * 
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‘shall be raesived into any monastery, to continue there as a 
monk, without the consent of his own master; so little 
reason was there to charge Valentinian with an innovation 
in this matter, when an emperor and a general-council had 
determined the same before him. But Justinian cancelled 
all these former laws by a new edict of his own,! which first 

“set servants at liberty from their masters, under pretence of 
betaking themselves toa monastic life. ‘So that what inno- 
vation was made in this matter, is justly to be ascribed to 
him as its proper author. 


Sect. 3.—Nor Husbands and Wives without mutual Consent of each other. 


Another caution which the Ancients prescribed to be ob- 
served in this matter, was, that married persons should never 
betake themselves to a monastic life without mutual consent 
of both parties. Thus Ammusand his wife acted by consent, 
as Socrates and Palladius? relate the story. And so Marti- 
nianus and Maxima, mentioned by Victor; Paulinus, bishop 
of Nola, and Therasia, his wife, by mutual consent. But 
Paulinus‘ inveighs severely against the contrary practice, 
blaming Goleiiia and. others, who indiscteetly dissolved 
their Marriage-vow, and thereby exposed their husbands to 
the sin of adultery, making themselves partakers in their 

guilt, by acting against the rule of the Apostle, which says, 
“<The wife hath not power of her own body, but the hus- 
band; and likewise also the husband hath not power of his 
own body, but the wife.” St. Austin® argues upon the same 
ground, “that such engagements are not to be made but 
_by mutual consent; and if either party inconsiderately enter 
into any such vow, they are rather to repent of their rash- 
ness, than perform their promise.” This was his constant 
sense, as appears from other places® of his writings: and 





1 Justin. Novel. 5. c. 2. ?Socrat. lib. iv. c. 23. Pallad. Hist. Lau- 
siac.c. 8. 3 Vict. Uticens. de Persec. Vandal. lib. i. * Paulin, 
“Ep. 14. ad Celant. inter Epist. Hieronymi. Multa jam per hujusmodiignoran- 
“tiam et audivimus et vidimus scissa conjugia; quoque recordari piget, occa- 
sione castitatis adulterium perpetratum, &c. 5 Aug. Ep. 45. Armen- 
tario et Pauline. Vovenda talia non sunt A conjugatis, nisi ex consensu et 
voluntate communi. Et si preproperé factun fuerit, magis est corrigenda te- 
meritas quam persolvenda promissio, ® Aug. Bp, 199. ad Bediciam. 
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herein St. Jerom,! St. Basil,? and all the Ancients agree, eX- 
cept Theonas in Cassian,* who, having forsaken his wife to 
turn monk, is said to have done it with the approbation of 
‘the fathers in Scethis, though Cassian himself dares not 
undertake to excuse it, as knowing it to have been against 
the general sense and practice of the Catholic Church. 
‘Justinian indeed gave some encouragement to this unwar- 
rantable practice by a law,* wherein he authorizes the de- 
serting party, man or woman, to claim their own fortune 
again, and not to be liable to the least punishment for their 
desertion. But the Church never approved of this law; 
and it is remarked even by Bellarmin himself,> that Gregory 
the Great wrote against it. 


Sect. 4.—Nor Children without the Consent of their Parents. 


>t was anciently also thought unreasonable to admit chil- 
dren into the monastic life without or agaist the consent 
of their parents. The council of Gangra® seems to reflect 
on this practice, as encouraged by Eustathius the heretic, in 
a canon, which decrees, “that if any children, under pre- 
tence of religion, forsook their parents, and did not give 
them the honour due to them, they should be anathema- 
tized.” St. Basil’s Directions’ are conformable to the rule 
of that council, “that children should not be received into 
monasteries, unless they were offered by their parents, if 
their parents were alive.” But Justinian a little enervated 
the force of this ancient rule by a new law,® forbidding pa- 
rents to hinder their children from becoming monks or 
clerks, and evacuating their wills, if they presumed to dis- 
inherit them upon that account. And this seems to have 
been the first step toward the contrary practice; which 





1 Hieron. Ep. 46. ad Rusticum, De non divellendo matrimonio sine utriusque 
consensu. 2 Basil, Regul. Major. Q. 12. 3 Cassian. Collat. 21. 
c.9. * Cod. Just. lib. i. tit. 3. de Episcop. et Cler. leg. 53. 

5 Bellarm. de Monachis, c. 38. ®Con. Gangren. c. 16, “Eu riva réxva 
yoviwy, pddisa mishy, dvaxwpoin Toopadce GeooeBeiac, & pr) THY KadhKeoay 
TULNY Toic yovEvOLY ATrOvELOL avayewa és, 7 Basil. Regul. Major. 

15. 8 Cod. Justin. lib. i. tit. 3. de Episc.leg.55. Utnonliceat pa- 
"-yentibus impedire, quo minus liberi eorum volentes monachi aut clerici fiant, 
aut eam ob solam causam exheredare, &c. 
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some learned writers! of the Romish Church have been so 
far from approving, that they have with the utmost zeal and 
vehemence declaimed against it, as repugnant to the laws 
of reason and Scripture, ‘and the general piegiice of the pri- 
mitive Church. 


Secr. 5.—Children, though offered by their Parents, not to be retained 
against their own Consent. 


Nor was it only the parent’s right that was to be consi- 
dered in this case, but also the right that every person is 
presumed to have in himself; for if a parent offered a child 
before he was capable of giving his own consent, the act 
was of no force, unless a child confirmed it voluntarily, 
when he came to years of discretion; which the second 
council of Toledo reckons to be about the age of eighteen, 
decreeing,? “ that all such as were entered in their infaney 
by their parents into the clerical or monastic state, should 
be instructed in the bishop’s house till they came to that 
age, and then they should be interrogated, whether they 
intended to lead a single life or marry, that accordingly 
they might now resolve either to continue in their present 
state, or betake themselves to a secular life again ;” which, 
by the decree of this council, they had still liberty to do. 
And virgins had the same liberty till forty, by an edict of 
the Emperors Leo and Majorian,’ at the end of the Theodo- 
sian Code. But the fourth council of Toledo* was more 
severe in this respect to infant monks ; for there it was de- 
creed, Anno 633, “ that whether their parent’s devotion or 
their own profession made them monks, both should be 
equally binding, and there should be no permission to re- 





1 Frodius de patrio jure ad filium, &c. # Con. Tolet. ii.c.1. De 
his, quos voluntas parentum a primis infantie annis in clericattis officio vel 
monachali posuit, pariter statuimus observandum, ut mox cim detonsi vel 
ministerio electorum contraditi fuerint, in domo Ecclesie sub episcopali 
presentia a preposito sibi debeant erudiri. At ubi octavum decimum etatis 
sue compleverint annum, coram totius cleri plebisque conspectu, voluntas 
eorum de expetendo conjugio ab episcopo perscrutetur, &c. 3 Leo 
Novel. 8. * Con. Tolet. iv. c.48. Monachum aut paterna devotio 
aut propria professio facit. Quicquid horum fuerit alligatum, tenebit. Proinde 


his ad mundum revertendi intercludimus aditum, et omnes ad seculum inter- 
dicimus regressus, 
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turn to a secular life again.” This, as Spalatensis! rightly 
observes, was the first canon that ever was made to retain 
children in monasteries, who were only offered by their 
parents, without requiring their own consent at years of 
discretion. 


Secr. 6.—Of the Tonsure and Habit of Monks. 


The manner of admission was generally by some change 
of their habit and dress, not to signify any religious mys- 
tery, but only to express their gravity and contempt of the 
world. And in this, the sober part of them, were always 
careful to observe a decent mean betwixt vanity and light- 
ness on the one hand, and hypocritical affectations on the 
other. Long hair was always thought an indecency in men, 
and savouring of secular vanity; and therefore they polled 
every monk at his admission, to distinguish him from the 
seculars; but they never shaved any, for fear they should 
look too like the priests of Isis. This then was the ancient 
tonsure in opposition to both those extremes.. Long hair 
they reckoned an effeminate dress, and against the rule of 
the Apostle; therefore Epiphanius* blames the Mesopota- 
mian monks for wearing long hair against the rule of the 
Catholic Church; and St. Austin? censures stich under the 
name of Crimti Fratres, the long-haired brethren. ‘St. 
Jerom, according to his custom, expresses himself with 
satire and indignation against them; for writing to Eusto- 
chium * he bids her “ beware of such monks as affected to 
walk in chains, and wear long hair, and goats-beards, and. 
black cloaks, and go barefoot in the midst of winter; for 
these were but arguments and tokens of a devil.” From 
which invective it may be easily collected, that such sort. of 
affectations in habit and dress were not approved then by 
wise men in the Church. But, on the other hand, the an- 





1 Spalat. de Repub. lib. ii. c. 12. n. 29. 2 Epiphan. Her. 80. n. 6. 
3 Aug. de Oper. Monach. c.31.. Vereor in hoe vitio plura dicere propter 
quosdam Crinitos Fratres, quorum preter hoc multa et pené omnia venera- 
mur. * Hieron. Ep. 22. ad Eustoch. c. 12. Viros fuge, quos 
videris catenatos; quorum fosminei contra Apostolum Paulum crines, hireo- 
rum barba, nigrum pallium, et nudi in patientia frigoris pedes. Hee omnia 
argumenta sunt diaboli, 
VOL. A. Dp ~ 
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cient tonsure was not a shaven crown; for St. Jerom,' St. 
Ambrose,’ and others equally inveigh against this as a cere- 
mony of the priests of Isis ; it was only an obligation on the 
monks and clergy to wear decent and short hair, as 1s 
evident from all the canons that appoint it. As to their 
habit and clothing, their rules were the same, that it should 
be decent and grave, as became their profession ; not light 
and airy, nor slovenly and affected. The monks of Taben- 
nesus, in Thebais, which lived under the institution of Pa- 
chomius, seem to have been the only monks in those days, 
who were confined to any particular habits. Cassian* has 
a whole book among his Institutes to describe them; where 
he speaks of their Cingula, Cuculli, Collobia, Redimieula, 
Palliola, or Mafortes, Melotes, their sheep-skins, and 
Calige, their sandals ; all which they that are curious in 
this matter may find there particularly described. But he 
owns;> these habits were not in use among the western 
monks; and some of them, particularly the cowl and the 
sheep-skins, would have exposed them only to derision, to 
have worn them. St. Jerom often speaks of the habit of 
monks, but he never once intimates, that it was any parti- 
cular garb differing from others, save only in this,’ that it 
was a cheaper, coarser, meaner raiment than others wore, 
expressing their humility and contempt of the world with- 
out any singularity or affectation. For as to theaflecting of 
black cloaks, and appearing in chains, we have heard him 
already express himself severely against them. And he is 
no ‘fess satirical’ against those, who wore cowls and sack- 


\ ‘Id. Com.in Ezek. c. 44. ? Ambros. Ep. 36. ad Sabin. 5 Vid. 
Con. Carth, iv. c. 44. Con. Agath.c. 20. Con. Tolet. iii.c. 12. Tolet. iy. 
can, 40. * Cassian. lib. i. de Habitu Monachor. > Cassian. 


ibid. c. 11. Namneque caligis nos, neque collobiis, seu und tunic& esse con- 
tentos hyemis permittit asperitas; et parvissimi cuculli velamen, vel melotis 
gestio, derisum potius quam edificationem ullam videntibus comparabit. 

® Hieron, Ep. 4. ad Rustic. Sordide vestes candidz mentis indi¢ia sunt. Vilis 
tunica contemptum seculi prebet. Id. Ep. 13. ad Paulin. Tunicam mutas cum ~ 
animo, nec pleno marsupio gloriosas sordes appetis, &c. Id. Ep. 15. ad Mar- - 
cellam de Laud. Aselle. Tunica fusciore indut&é, se repenté Domino conse- 
cravit. * Hieron. Ep. 22. ad Eustoch. c. 12. Sunt que ciliciis ves- 
ee et cucullis fabrefretis: ut ad infantiam redeant, imitantur noctuas et 
Dubones. 
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cloth for their outward garment; because these were vain 
singularities, which religious persons ought to avoid, and 
rather observe a becoming mean in their habit between 
gaiety and slovenliness,! without any notable distinction to 
draw the eyes of the world upon them. Palladius takes 
notice of some, who loved to walk in chains, but he says, 
Apollo? the famous Egyptian monk, was used to inveigh 
severely against them. And Cassian justly blames some 
others, as having more zeal than knowledge, because they, 
literally interpreting that saying of our Saviour, “he, that 
taketh not up his cross and followeth me, is not worthy of 
me,” made themselves wooden crosses, and carried them 
continually about their necks; which, as he rightly observes $ 
* was not to edify, but raise the laughter of all spectators.” 
Such affectations were generally condemned by the An- 
cients, and it was only the ignorant or superstitious that ap- 
proved them. So that upon the whole matter it appears, 
that the western monks used only a common habit, the phi- 
losophic palliwum, which many other Christians in those 
times did; whence, as I have noted in another place,* the 
heathens called Christians, Greeks and impostors; and 
sometimes the looser sort of Christians gave monks the 
same name for the same reason, as St. Jerom® seems to in- 
timate, when he says, “If a man did not wear silk, he was 
reckoned a monk; if he did not appear in gay clothing, he 
was presently termed a Greek and impostor.” And Sal- 
vian ® reflects on the African people, and especially those of 





1 Hieron. Ep. 22. ad Eustoch.c. 12. Vestis sit nec satis munda, nec 
sordida, et null& diversitate notabilis: ne ad te obviam pretereuntium turba 
consistat, aut digito demonstreris. 2 Pallad. Hist. Lausiac. c. 52. in 
Bibl. Patr. Gr. Lat. tom. ii. p. 985. 3 Gassian. Collat. viii. c. 3. 
Quod quidam districtissimi monachorum, habentes quidem zelum Dei, sed 
non secundum scientiam, simpliciter intelligentes, fecerunt sibi cruces ligneas, 
easque jugiter humeris cireumferentes, non edificationem, sed risum cunctis 
videntibus intulerunt. * Book i. chap. 2. n.4. 5 Hieron. Ep. 
23. adMarcell. Nos, quia seric&é veste non utimur, monachi judicamur. 
——Si tunica non canduerit, statim illud de trivio, Impostor et Grecus est. _ 
6 Salvian. de Gubern. lib. viii. p. 295. Inter Africe civitates, et maximé 
intra Carthaginis muros, palliatum et pallidium, et recisis comarum fluentium 
jubis usque ad cutem tonsum videre, tam infelix ille populus, quam infidelis, 
sine convicio atque execratione Vix poterat. 
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Carthage, for the same treatment of them; for he says, 
“ they could searce ever see a man with short hair, and a 
pale face, and habited in a palliwm, that is, a monk, without 
bestowing some reviling and reproachfal language on him. 
These words of Salvian I take to be an exact description of 
their ancient habit and tonsure. 


Scr. 7.—No solemn Vow or Profession required of them. 


As to any solemn vow or profession required at their ad- 
mission, we find no such thing’; for it was not yet the prac- 
tice of those ages ; but whatever was done in that kind, was 
only a private transaction between God and themselves. 
St. Basil! says plainly, “that there was no express promise 
of celibacy taken of any, but they seemed only to promise 
it tacitly by beeoming monks.” He advises indeed, that a 
profession should be required of them for the future; but 
that implies, that as yet no such promise had been exacted 
before. There were some monks, that lived in a married 
state, as appears from what has been alleged, from Atha- 
nasius and St. Austin, in the foregoing chapter ;? and it is 
certain a promise of celibacy could not be exacted of them. 
And for others that lived in communities, their way of ad- 
mission was not upon any explicit promise, buéa triennial 
probation, during which time they were inured to the exer- 
cises of the monastic life in the greatest severity ; and if, after 
that term was expired, they liked to continue the same ex- 
ercises, they were then admitted without any further 
ceremony or solemnity into the community, to cohabit as 
proper members of it. This was the method prescribed by 
the rule of Pachomius, the father of the monks of Tabenne- 
sus, from which all others took their model, as the reader 
may find in Palladius* and Sozomen,* where the rule is at 
large recited. 


Secr. 8.—What meant by their Renunciation of the World. 


There was as yet no solemn. vow’ of poverty required 





Basil. Ep-Canon. c.19. Kard rd ocwripevoy Soxéoe wapadedixSar rijy 
ayaptiay, &e: ® See chap. ii. sect. 6. * Pallad. Hist. Lausiac. 
c. 38, *Sozom, lib. iii. ¢. 14. 
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neither; though it was Customary for men voluntarily to 
renounce the world by disposing of their own estates to 
charitable uses, before they entered into a community, 
where they were to enjoy all things in common. Thus 
Hilarion divided all his substance between his brethren and 
the poor, reserving nothing to himself, as St. Jerom! and 
Sozomen report of him. And Paulinus, a rich senator’s son, 
with his wife Therasia, by mutual consent disposed of both 
their estates, which were very great, to the poor, and then 
betook themselves to a monastic life at Nola, where Pau- 
linus, after he was made bishop of the place, continued the 
same voluntary poverty still; insomuch that St. Austin® says 
of him, “ that when the Goths were ravaging and plunder- 
ing the town, he made this prayer to God, Domine, ne 
excrucier propter aurum et argentum ; ubt enim sint omnia 
mea, tu scis,—Lord, let not the barbarians torture me for 
my silver or gold, for thou knowest where all my treasure 
es.’ Such instanees of voluntary poverty are every where 
obvious in ancient history. But then one thing they were 
very careful to avoid in those early times, that is, that, when 
they had once renounced their own estates, they did not 
afterward seek to enrich themselves, or their monasteries, 
by begging or accepting the estates of others. It was a 
remarkable answer to this purpose, which Isaac Syrus, 
bishop of Niniveh,3 is said to have given to his monks, when 
they desired him to receive some lands, that were offered 
him for the use of his monastery; he replied, “ Monachus, 
qui in terra possessiones querit, monachus non est,—A 
monk, that seeks for possessions in the earth, is not a monk.” 
The western monks were not always precise to this rule, as 
appears from the complaints of St. Jerom* and Cassian,’ 
and some imperial laws® made to restrain their avarice. But 
the monks of Egypt were generally just to their own pre- 
tensions; their monasteries had no lands or revenues be- 
longing to them, nor would they, have any, nor suffer any 











1 Hieron. Vit. Hilar. c. 3. Sozom. lib. iii. c, 14. 2 Aug. de Civ. 


Dei. lib. i.c. 10. 3 Vid. Cave Hist. Liter. vol. ii. p. 185. * Hie- 
ron. Ep. 4. ad Rustic. Ep. 2. ad Nepotian. 5 Cassian, Tostit. Hb. iv. c. 15. 


6 God. Th. lib. xvi. tit, 2, de Epise. leg. 20, 
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monk to enjoy more than was necessary for his daily sub- 
sistance. For they thought it a contradiction to their pro- 
fession, that men who made a show of renouncing the 
world, should grow rich in monasteries, who perhaps were 
poor before they came thither. And therefore, if ever they 
received any donation, it was not for their own use, but the 
use of the poor. Nay, they would not suffer any monk to 
enjoy any thing to call it his own; but m a community 
they would have all things in common. And therefore St. 
Jerom! tells a remarkable story of one of the monks of 
Nitria, in Egypt, how he was punished for hoarding up, but 
an hundred shillings, as his own property, which he had 
saved out of his daily labour. At his death, when the thing 
came to be discovered, a council of all the monks was 
called, to advise what should be done with the money; and 
they were about five thousand, who met at this consultation. 
Some said it should be distributed among the poor; others, 
that it should be given to the Church; and others, that it 
should be remitted to his parents. But Macarius, and 
Pambo, and Isidore, and the rest of those called fathers 
araong them, decreed, that it should be buried with him in 
his grave, saying, “ Thy money perish with thee.” So little 
regard had those ancient monks for any thing more tha 

what was necessary for their daily sustenance! ; 


Secr. 9.—Of the Difference between the Renouncing and the Communicative 
Life. 


Some, indeed. did not thus renounce all property, but 
kept their estates in their own hands, and yet enjoyed no 
more of them, than if they had actually passed them over 


’ Hieron. Ep. 22. ad Eustoch. c. 14. Quod ante non plures annos Nitria 
gestum sit, referamus. Quidam ex fratribus parcior magis quim ayarior, 
nesciens triginta argenteis Dominum venditum, centum solidos, quos lina 
texendo acquisierat, moriens dereliquit. Initum est inter monachos consilium 
(nam in eodem loco circiter quinque millia divisis cellulis habitabant) quid 
hinc facto opus esset. Alii pauperibus distribuendos esse dicebant ; alii dan- 
dos Ecclesiz ; nonnulli parentibus remittendos. Macarius verd, et Pambo, 
et Isidorus, et czteri quos Patres vocant, sancto in eis loquente Spiritu, de- 
‘ereverunt infodiendos esse cum eodem, dicentes—Pecunia tua tecum sit in 
per ditionem. 
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to others; for they distributed their whole yearly revenue 
constantly to the poor, and such charitable uses, as men’s 
daily needs required. Of this sort Palladius! and Sozomen*® 
mention one Apollonius, who kept his estate in his own 
possession, but expended the annual income in providing 
physic and other necessaries for the sick monks, as there 
was occasion. Palladius also® speaks of two brothers, Pa- 
cesius and Hsaias, sons of a rich merchant, who, betaking 
themselves to a monastic life, disposed of their estates in 
these different ways; the one gave away his whole estate 
at once to churches and prisons, and such monasteries as 
needed relief, and then betaking himself to a small trade for 
his own subsistance, he spent the rest of his life in labour 
and prayer; but the other kept his estate in his own pos- 
session, and therewith first building a monastery, and taking 
to himself a few associates, he entertained all strangers tra- 
yelling that way, took care of the sick, entertained the aged, 
relieved the poor, and on every Saturday and Lord’s-day 
spread three or four tables for the refreshment of such as 
needed. Palladius calls this rightly, Kowwvixdv Biov, the 
communicative life, and the other ’Aorafauévs Biov, the 
life of a renowncer ; and adds, “ that the question being 
put by some brethren to Pambo, the famous Egyptian, con- 
cerning these two brothers, whether of them took the better 
course ?—he replied, they were both equally perfect and ac- 
ceptable in the sight of God; the one imitating the hospi- 
tality of Abraham, and the other the zeal of Elias. 


Sect. 10.—All Monks anciently maintained by their own Labour. 


Hence it appears that the ancient monks had no regard 
to estates and possessions; for one way or other they dis- 
charged themselves of the burden of them. And then, 
since monasteries had no standing revenues, all monks 
whateyer, were obliged to exercise themselves in bodily la- 
bour, partly to maintain themselves without being burden- 
some to others, and partly to keep their souls well guarded, 
and as it were out of the way of Satan’s strongest tempta- 
cipbipee tiated hts he be tails oe sl ee ee a 

1Palled. Hist. Lausiac. c. 14, 7$ozom, lib, vi. c. 29. 3 Pat. 
lad. ibid. ¢. 15. 
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tiors. For Cassian! notes it, as a very wise saying of the 
old Egyptian fathers, “that a labouring monk was but 
tempted with one devil, but an idle one was exposed to the 
devastation of a legion.” And therefore St. Jerom, writing 
to his friend Rusticus,? the monk, bids him “ be sure to ex- 
ercise himself in some honest labour, that the Devil might 
always find him employed.” This, he tells him, was the’ 
custom of the Egyptian monasteries, to admit none without 
working with their own hands, as well to supply their bo- 
dily wants, as to preserve their souls from danger. They 
had then no idle mendicants among them, as Duarenus him~- 
self rightly observes.2 They looked upon a monk, that did 
not work, as no better than a covetous defrauder. For so, ' 
Socrates‘ tells us, the Egyptian fathers were used to express 
themselves concerning’ such, as eat other men’s bread for 
nought. We have already heard out of Bede,* how the . 
monks of Bangor, two thousand in number, maintained 
themselves with their own labour. And bishop Usher has 
collected® a great many other instances of the same nature, 
im relation to the first monasteries of Ireland and Britain. 
It would be endless to produce all the passages of ancient 
writers, that relate to this matter; therefore I shall content 
myself to refer the reader to the places themselves, cited in 
the margin,’ and only observe one thing further,—that an- 
ciently monks, by the labour of their hands, did not only 
provide themselves of sufficient maintenance, but had super- 
fluities also to relieve the necessities of others. Sozomen§® 


1 Cassian. Instit. lib. x. c. 238. Hee est apud Agyptum antiquis Patribus 
sancta sententia, ‘‘Operantem monachum uno demone pulsari; otiosum verd 
innumeris spiritibus devastari.”’ ? Hieron. Ep. 4. ad Rustic. Fac et 
aliquid operis, ut te semper Diabolus inveniat occupatum /Egyptiorum 
monasteria hunc morem tenent, ut nullum absque operis labore suscipiant, non 
tam propter vicifis necessaria, quam propter anime salutem. 3 Duaren. 
de Minister. et Benefic. lib. i. c. 20. Nee ita otio erant dediti, more pseudo- 





monachorum nostri temporis. ~ *Socrat. lib. iv. ¢. 23. Movayde, ie 
pn soyafotro, émiong Ty wAEOVvEKTY KPiVETAL. 5 Bed, lib. ii. ¢. 2. 
®Usher’s Religion of the Ancient Irish, c. 6. ™ Epiphan. Her. 80. 


n.6. Chrysost. de Compunct. Cordis. lib. i.c.6, Hieron. Ep.77. ad Marcum 
Celedensem. Cassian. Instit. lib. x. ¢. 22. Id. Collat. 15. c. 4. Justin. Novel, 
133. c. 6. Id. Cod. lib. xi. tit. 25. de Mendicantibus Validis. Pallad. Hist. 
-Lausiac. cap. 7, 10, 20, 28, 80, 39, 76, 89, 96, 112. Moschus Prat. Spir, cap, 
22, 114, 160, 161, 183, 194, ® Sozom, lib. vi. ¢, 28, 
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says, Serapion presided over a monastery of ten thousand 
monks near Arsinoe in Egypt, who all thus laboured with 
their own hands, going to reap in the fields in the time of 
harvest, so that they had enough and to spare for the use of 
the poor; which is confirmed by St. Austin,’ who, speaking 
of the labour of the monks of his own time, assures us, they 
many times sent away whole ships laden with necessaries, 
to supply the needs of such countries as were exceeding 
barren and poor. He means the deserts of Libya, of which 
Cassian speaks,’ telling us, “that the fathers in Egypt 
would never suffer their monks to receive any thing by way 
of maintenance from others ; but they had sufficient out of 
their labour not only to entertain strangers and travellers; 
that came to visit them, but also to send abundance of pro- 
visions into the famished parts of Libya, and to supply the 
wants of men in prison in other places; reckoning, that 
hereby they offered’ a reasonable and true sacrifice to God, 
of the fruit of their own hands by such an oblation.” It 
seems they did not then think that working was inconsistent 
with the other duties of a monk, but one necessary part of 
his office and station. And St. Austin wrote a whole book® 
to prove this to be their duty, wherein he takes occasion to 
answer all the plausible objections, that have ever been 
made to the contrary. 


Sect. 11.—Proper Officers appointed in Monasteries for this purpose; viz. 
; Decani, Centenarii, Patres, &c. 

Now the better to promote this and all their other duties, 
the monasteries were commonly divided into several parts, 
and proper officers appointed over them. Every ten monks 
were subject to one, who was called the Decanus, or dean, 
from his presiding over ten; and every hundred had another 





1 Aug. de Morib. Eccles. c. 31. Usque adeo ut oneratas etiam naves in ea 
loca mittant, que inopes incolunt, &c. 2 Cassian. Instit. lib. x. c. 22, 
Non solim & nullo quicquam ad usum victiis sui accipere patiuntur, sed etiam 
de laboribus suis non taathm supervenientes et peregrinos reficiunt, verim 
etiam per loca Libye, que sterilitate ac fame laborant, nec non etiam per civi- 
tates his qui squalore carcerum contabescunt, immanem conferentes dirigunt 
alimoniz victfisque substantiam, de fructu manuum suarum rationabile ac verum 
sacrificium Domino tali oblatione se offerre credentes. 5 Aug, de Opere 
Monachor. ¢. 17, &. 
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officer called Centenarius, from presiding over an hundred. 
Above these were the Patres, or fathers of the monasteries, 
as St. Jerom and St. Austin commonly term them; which in 
other writers are called Abbates, abbats, from the Greek 
"ABBac, a father ; and Hegumen?, presidents ; and Archi- 
mandrites, from Mandra, a sheepfold; they being as it were 
the keepers or rulers of these sacred folds in the Church. 
The business of the deans was to exact every man’s daily 
task, and bring it to the Giconomus, or steward of the house, 
who himself gave a monthly account to the father of them 
all, as St. Jerom! and St. Austin? inform us. 


Secr. 12, —The Power of the Fathers or Abbats very great in Point of Dis- 
cipline over the rest. 

The fathers were commonly of the order of presbyters, 
both for the performance of divine offices, and the exercise 
of discipline among them. And their power was very con- 
siderable: for though it was not absolute and unlimited, yet 
it was seldom or never disputed by their inferiors; it being, 
as St. Jerom observes,* a prime part of their a | Boien ret 
to obey their superiors, and do whatever they commanded 
them. And in ease of wilful transgression, they had power 
to inflict both spiritual and corporal punishments on them, 
Their spiritual punishments were the censures of the 
Church, suspension from the eucharist, and excommunication, 
For these powers were lodged in their hands, as appears 
from several passages in Cassian, who often speaks* of the 
abbats casting the monks out of the Church, and forbidding 
the rest to pray with them, till they had done a very se 
missive penance prostrate upon the ground, and had been 
pe RES Ite eT MED nate SN eS EY 22905 Ys 

‘Hieron, Ep. 22. ad Eustoch. c. 15. Opus diei statum est, quod Decano 
redditum, fertur ad Qcconomum, qui et ipse per soxels menses Patri omnium 
cum magng tremore reddit rationem. * Aug. de Morib. Eccles. Ca- 
thol. c. 31. ’ Hieron. Up. 22, ad Eustoch. c. 15: Prima apud eos con- 
feederatio est, obedire majoribus, et quicquid jusserint facere. * Cas- 
sian. Instit. lib. ii. c, 16. Si quis pro adimisso quolibet delicto fuerit ab ora- 
tione suspensus, nullus cum eo prorsus orandi habet licentiam, antequam sub- 
‘missd in terram peenitentia, reconciliatio ejus et admissi venia coram fratribus 
eunclis publicé fuerit ab Abbate concessa. Id. lib. iv. c. 16. Tamdiu pros- 
tratus in ‘terram veniam postulabit, donec orationum consummetur solennitas, 


impetraturus eam, cum jussus fuerit Abbatis judicio de solo surgere. Vid. 
ibid. c. 20, It. Collat. 18. ¢. 15, 
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reconciled and absolved by the abbat publicly before all the 
brethren. He particularly notes of Paphnutius, abbat of 
Scethis,! “that he struck a monk’s name out of the dip- 
tychs of the Church, and could scarce be prevailed with 
to let him be mentioned in the oblation for those, that are at 
rest in the Lord, because he had murdered himself at the in- 
stigation of Satan, who appeared to him in the form of an 
angel of light, persuading him to throw himself into a deep 
well, with confidence that no harm could befal him for the 
great merit of his labours and virtues.” Socrates? speaks 
of the like power in Arsenius, who used it, he says, with 
this discretion, that he never excommunicated the junior 
monks, but only the seniors, because the juniors were likely 
to become more refractory by it, and contemn his discipline; 
but the seniors were quickly amended by it. The reader 
may find some other instances in Palladius® to the same 
purpose. 

As to their corporal punishments, Cassian* tells us they 
were these two, whipping and expulsion; and he particu- 
larly enumerates the crimes for which they were inflicted. 
Palladius also mentions the Flagellum Monachorum: for, 
he says,’ in the Church of Mt. Nitria, there were three 
whips hanged upon three palm-trees ; one for the offending 
monks, another for the correcting of thieves, and a third for 
the punishment of strangers, whom they entertained in an 
hospital adjoming. But as yet we read nothing of voluntary 
whipping of themselves by way of exercise: that is a later 
invention of the modern monks, whom Spondanus® and 
Prateolus’ themselves cannot forbear ranking among here- 
tics; and a late French writer® has more fully exposed them 
in a discourse on purpose, entitled, Historia Flagellantium, 
to which I refer the curious reader. 





1Cassian. Collat. 2.c.5. Vix 4 Presbytero Abbate Paphnutio potuit obti- 
neri, ut non inter biothanatos reputatus, etiam memoria et oblatione pausan- 


tium judicaretur indignus. ? Socrat. lib. iv, c. 23. 3 Pallad. 
Hist. Lausiac. c. 40. 4 Cassian. Collat. 2. c. 16. Vel plagis emen- 
dantur, vel expulsione purgantur. *Pallad. Hist. Laus. c. 6. 
€Spondan. An. 1399. n. 6. 7 Prateol. Elench. Heret. lib. vi. c. 8. 


2 Historia Flagellantium, Paris. 1700. 8vo. 
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Sxecr. 13.—Allowed also some peculiar Privileges in the Church. 


The abbats or fathers were also of great repute in the 
Church. For many times they were called to councils, and 
allowed to sit and vote there in the quality of presbyters ; 
as Benedict, in the council of Rome, under Boniface the 
Second, Anno 531; which I relate upon the authority of 
Dr. Cave,* who has it from Antonius Scipio, in his Elogium. 
Abbatum Cassinensium. The like privilege we find allowed 
im the council of Constantinople, under Flavian, Anno 448, 
where twenty-three archimandrites subscribe with thirty 
bishops to the condemnation of Kutyches, as appears from 
the fragments of that council, related in the council of Chal- 
cedon.? But it is justly noted by learned men’ as a new 
thing’, to find abbesses, as well as abbats, subscribing in the 
eouncil of Becanfeld in Kent, Anno 694, and that before 
both presbyters and temporal lords, as the author of the 
Saxon Chronicle‘ reports it. For this is the first time we 
meet with any such thing in the records of the ancient 
Church. 


Sect. 14.—Yet always subordinate to the Power of Bishops. 


But though such power and privileges were granted to 
abbats, yet neither they nor their monasteries were as yet 
exempt from the jurisdiction of bishops. For by the an- 
cient laws, both ecclesiastical and civil, no monastery was to 
be erected in any place without the leave of the bishop 
of the diocese, This was one of those things, which the 
Emperor Marcian proposed to the council of Chalcedon, 
and at his request it was there enacted into a canon, “ that 
no one should build either monastery or oratory without the 
consent of the bishop of the city or country where it was to 
be erected.” And by Justinian’s law® the bishop was to 
make a sort of consecration of the ground, before they went 
Ria bi Rc Sashes wa hint sence oasiinil te agli NALS Ould ycdor yn, Alcea ise 2 a 


Cave Hist. Liter, vol. i. p. 402. 2 Con.. Chalced. Act. 1. tom. iv. 
p. 230. ®Cave Hist. Liter. vol. ii. p. 240. * Chron. Saxon. 
An. 694, *Con. Chaleed. can. 4.. "Edofer pndiva piv pndapd 


dtkocopsty, paydt ourisay povashovoy 4) lueThowy ouKoy aod yvopny TE Tig 
mOdEWe ExioKdTS. § Justin. Novel. 5. c. 1. Novel. 13h. ¢. 7, j 
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to building. It is further provided in the’ fore-mentioned 
canon, “that all monks shall be subject to the bishop of the 
diocese, and give attendance to their own proper duties of 
fasting and prayer, not intermeddling themselves either in 
ecclesiastical or secular affairs, except upon great and 
urgent necessity, and that by the permission of the bishop of 
the city or diocese, to which they belonged.” But I have 
already had occasion to speak of this matter more fully in 
another place;! I shall therefore here only observe two or 
three mistakes committed by some modern authors in their 
descants upon the words of Bede, which are commonly al+ 
leged to prove the contrary. In one place Bede,® speaking 
of the Isle of Huy, andthe monastery founded there by 
Columba, says, “the island was always governed by a 
presbyter-abbat, under whose power the whole province, 
and the bishops also, were subjected after an unusual man- 
ner, pursuant to the example of the first founder, who was 
not a bishop, but only a presbyter, and a monk.” Carolus & 
Sancto Paulo® unluckily mistakes this island for Hibernia, 
and so makes all the bishops of Ireland subject to one abbat. 
Others mistake the province for all Scotland, and so make 
the same false deduction in reference to that. Whereas 
in truth Bede is speaking only of one small part of Scot- 
land, the country of the northern Picts, who were converted 
by Columba, in the time of King Bridius, who gave him the 
isle of Huy to build a monastery in, whence that province 
of the northern Picts, became subjeet to the abbat of that 
monastery. But that this subjection was in spirituals Bede 
says not, but it seems to have been an acknowledgement 
of some civil jurisdiction over the bishops, which may very 
well consist with their superiority in spirituals, as the 
learned bishop of Worcestert shows at large in his Dis- 
course of the Culdees among his Antiquities of the British 
Church. Another passage in Bede, which has been grossly 





' Book ii. chap. iv. sect. 2. * Bed. Hist. lib. iti.c.4. Habere autem 
solet ipsa insula rectorem semper Abbatem presbyterum, ¢ujus juri et omnis 
provincia et ipsi etiam episcopi, ordine inusitato, debeant esse subjecti, juxta 
exemplum primi doctoris illius, qui non episecopus, sed presbyter extitit et mo- 
nachus. ’ 3 Carol. a S. Pavlo Geogr. Sacr. lib, vi. p, 170. 

* Bishop Lloyd’s Historical Account of Church Government, chap. vii. p. 180. 
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mistaken, is where he speaks of the council of Herudford, 

Anno 673. In one of the canons of this council, according 

to some corrupt printed copies of Bede, there is this decree," 

“ That the bishops, who are monks, shall not wander from 

one monastery to another without leave of their abbat, but 

continue in that obedience, which they promised at the time 

of their conversion.” But this is nothing but a mere mistake 

of the first editors of Bede, who, not minding the abbrevi- 

ations of the manuscript, read, episcopt monacha, instead of, 

tpsi'monachi, as some later editions rightly have it. So that 

there is nothing said in this place either for the exemption 

of monasteries, or in derogation of the episcopal power, as 

some seem wilfully to have mistaken. Yet I deny not but 

that before this time there might be some monasteries ex- 

empt. For Habertus® is of opinion, that the third council of 
Arles, Anno 455, granted an exemption to Faustus, abbat 

of the monastery of Lerins, which he thinks was the first 

that was ever granted. But from that time the bishops of 

Rome took occasion to exempt monasteries in the West, as - 
other patriarchs did in the East ; whence such monasteries 
by the later Greeks are called patriarchal monasteries, as 
being exempt from episcopal visitations, and only subject to 
patriarchal jurisdiction. 


Sect. 15,—The Spiritual Exercises of Monks: First, Perpetual Repentance. 


But I return to theancient monks ; and having given an ac- 
count of their bodily exercises, I proceed to speak of those 
that were spiritual. For the improvement of the spiritual life 
was the thing originally aimed at by men’s retiring from the 
world. Here they thought they should have more leisure 
and better opportunities for the great business of repentance. 
Upon which account the life of a monk is, by St. Jerom? and 
others, so often styled the life of a mourner. And in al- 
lusion to this, the isle of Canobus, near Alexandria, formerly 
a place of great lewdness, was, upon the translation and 
conti isda eae haste ee 

Bed. Hist. lib. iv.'c.5. Ut episcopi monachi non migrent de loco in locum, 
hoc est, de monasterio in monasterium, nisi per dimissionem proprii Abbatis, 
sed in e& permaneant obedientia, quam tempore sue conversionis promiserunt. 


® Habert. Archierat. p. 595. * Hieron. Ep. 58, ad Ripar. Monachus 
non docentis, sed plangentis habet officium, * ole ' 
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settlement of the monks of Tabennesus there, called Insula 
Metanee, the isle of repentance ; as may be collected from 
St. Jerom, who speaks of its changing its name upon the 
building of a monastery there;! and so both Valesius and 
others understand it. * 


Secr. 16.—Secondly, Extraordinary Fasting. 


To their extraordinary repentance they usually jomed ex- 
traordinary fasting. For the Egyptian monks kept every 
day a fast till nine o’clock, that is, till three in the afternoon, 
except on Saturdays and the Lord’s-day, and the fifty days 
of Pentecost, or other days when any brother came to visit 
them. For then-they had their relaxations, as we learn from 
Cassian and St. Jerom. The fifty days of Pentecost they 
kept always festival, in compliance with the public rules 
and practice of the Catholic Church, whose custom was,? 
as Tertullian says, to keep all the time hetween Easter and 
Whitsuntide festival, in memory of our Saviour’s resurrec- 

_tion. Therefore St. Jerom,* speaking of their daily fasts, 
says, they fasted every day alike throughout the year, ex- 
cept in Lent, when their fasts were a little more strict, that 
is, not only till nine o'clock, but till evening ; and in Pente- 
cost, when they turned their suppers into dinners, in com- 
pliance with the custom of the Church. Cassian® often 
speaks of their daily fasts till nine; but then he excepts 
likewise the time of Pentecost® for the same reason assigned 
by St. Jerom; and Saturdays and Sundays also,’ because 
both these days were always festival in the eastern Church, 
being days of solemn assembly, on which they received the 
eucharist at morning service. Some indeed exercised them- 
selves with greater austerities, fasting two, three, four, or 
five days together: but these were not generally approved. 





1 Hieron. Prolog. in Regul. Pachomii. In monasterio metancex, quod de 
Canobo in peenitentiam felici nominis conversione mutatum est, &e. Bibl. 
Patr. tom. xv. 2 Vales. Not. in Sozomen. lib. iii. c. 14- 2Ter-" 
tul. de Coron. Mil. ¢.3. *Hieron. Ep. 22. ad Eustoch. c.15.  Jeju- 
nium totius anni equale est, excepté Quadragesimé, in qui sola conceditur. 
strictius vivere. A Pentecoste coone mutantur in prandia, qué et traditioni ec- 
celesiastice satisfiat, et ventrem cibo non onerent duplicato, * Cassian. 
Collat. 2. c. 25 et 26. Collat. 19. c. 16. Collat. 21. c. 28. © Cassian.. 
Collat, 21, ¢. 11 et 20. 7 Cassian. Coat. 3.c¢. 1. 
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St. Jerom! and Cassian? both express themselves against 
such immoderate fasts; and Cassian® particularly notes it as 
a wise saying of Macarius, the famous Egyptian, “ that a 
monk should so fast, and keep under his body, as if he were 
to live an hundred years; but so kill and mortify the affee~ 
tions of his soul, as if he were to die the next moment.” 
By which it appears, that they did not think excessive ab- 
stinence of any use, but rather a disservice to religion. 
And therefore St. Austin* observes, “ that the’ancient rules 
imposed no absolute necessity in this matter upon them, but 
left it to every man’s power and every man’s will to fast at 
discretion ; no one condemning others, that could not imitate 
his own austerities, but always remembering that the Serip- 
ture had, above all things, recommended charity to men.” 
The rule of Pachomius was said to be given him by an an- 
gel; and there one of the angel’s directions to him was,” 
that he should permit every man to eat, and drink, and labour 
according to his strength, and neither forbid them to fast 
noreat. Accordingly Palladius‘ tells us, there were among 
his monks, in Tabennesus, some that eat at seven o clock, 
others at nine, others at ten, others not till even; some 
after two days, others after three, four, or five days: but all 
was matter of choice, not compulsion. 


Sect. 17.—Thirdly, Extraordinary Devotions. 


Their fasting's were accompanied with extraordinary and 
frequent returns of devotion. The monks of Palestine had 
six or seven canonical hours of prayer, so those in Mesopo- 
tamia, and other parts of the East. These were morning 
prayer at the first hour of the day; then the third, sixth, and 
ninth hours, and after that the eleventh hour, which Cas- 
sian calls’ the Lucernaris Hora, or evening-prayer. Besides 


‘Hieron. Ep. 4. ad Rustic. Ep. 7. ad Letam. 2 Cassian. Instit. 
lib. v. c. 9. 3 Cassian. Instit. lib. v.c. 41. Ita, inquit, debere 
monachum jejuniis operam dare, ut centum annis in corpore duraturum, &c. 
*Aug. de Morib. Eccles. Cathol. c. 33. Inter hec nemo urgetur in aspera, 
que ferre non potest; nulli quod recusat imponitur; nec ided condemnatur 3 
ceteris, quod in eis se imitandis fatetur invalidum, &c. '. *Pachom. 
Reg. apud Pallad. Hist. Lausiac. c. 38. 7 Pallad. ibid. c, 39- 

* Cassian, Instit. lib. iii, c. 3. In his horis etiam evangelicus ille paterfamilifis 
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which they had their constant vigils, or nocturnal meetings, 
of which Cassian! gives a particular account in one whole 
book of his Institutions. But he says, the monks of Egypt 
were not tied to all these canonical hours, but only met 
twice a day for public devotion, that is, in their night as- 
semblies, which was their morning-prayer; and at nine 
o cloeck,- which was. their evening-prayer. But then the 
whole day was spent in devotion notwithstanding; for, in 
their private cells, whilst they were at work, they were al- 
ways repeating the Psalms, and other parts of the Holy 
Scripture, and intermixing prayers and supplications con- 
tinually with their labour. Which Cassian prefers before 
the observation of so many canonical hours, as being a 
more free and voluntary oblation. Some observed a course 
of constant devotion without intermission, as has been noted 
before* concerning the monks of Constantinople, and those 
of Lisieux* founded by Columbanus, who were used to di- 
vide themselves into several classes or choirs, to succeed 
and relieve one another in their continued stations. And 
Cassian® tells us, “‘ that the first monks of Egypt were 
used to observe such a perpetual watch, to guard them- 
selves against the assaults and incursions of mid-night 
devils ; for they durst not all betake themselves to sleep at 
once, but while some slept, others kept watch by turns, and 
exercised themselves in singing psalms, reading, and prayer.” 
Whence we may infer, that though all monks then did 
not observe precisely the canonical hours, yet they were 





opperarios conduxit in vineam suam. Ita enim et ille primo mane conduxisse 
describitur, quod tempus designat matutinam nostram solennitatem: deinde 
tertia, inde sext&, post hec non&, ad extremum undecim4, in qua lucernaris 
hora signatur. 1 Cassian. Instit. lib. ii. ? Cassian. Instit, lib. 
iii. c. 2. Apud illos hee officia, que Domino solvere per distinctiones hora- 
rum et temporis intervalla cum admonitione compulsoris adigimur, per totum 
‘diei spatium jugiter cum operis adjectione spontanea celebrantur.—— Quamo- 
brem exceptis vespertinis horis ac nocturnis congregationibus, nulla apud 
eos per diem publica solennitas absque die Sabbati vel Dominica celebratur, 
in quibus horfi tertia sacre communionis obtentu conveniunt. 3 Chap. 
ii. sect. 10. . * Chap. ii. sect. 13. 5 Cassian. Collat. vil. c. 23. 
Ita demonum atrocitas. grassabatur, et frequentes ac visibiles sentiebantur 
aggressus, ut non auderent omnes pariter noctibus obdormire, sed vicissim 
aliis degustantibus somnum, alii vigilias celebrantes, psalmis et orationibus 
seu lectionibus inhwrebant. 
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no less constant to their devotions than those that did; 
and their intermixing prayers with their labour, or wor- 
shiping by turns, was equivalent to so many canonical 
hoars, or rather did exceed it. St. Jerom' seems also to 
say, that the Egyptian monks had a sermon made by 
the abbat every day after evening-prayer; for thus he 
describes their devotions. “At nine o'clock they meet 
together, then the Psalms are sung, and the Scriptures 
are read; and prayers being ended, they all sit down, and 
the father begins to discourse to them, whom they hear 
with the profoundest silence and veneration. His words 
make a deep impression on them, their eyes overflow with 
tears, and the speaker’s commendation is the weeping of 
his hearers. Yet no one’s grief expresses itself in any in- 
decent strain; but when he comes to discourse of the king- 
dom of Christ, and future happiness, and the glory of the 
world to come, then one may observe, how each of them 
with a moderate sigh, and eyes lift up to heaven, says with- 
in himself, O! that I had wings like a dove, for then 
would I flee away and be at rest!” This was their conti- 
nual exercise of public devotion every day. Their private 
vacancies and intervals of labour were also spent in reading 
and prayer; for they daily learned some portion of Serip- 
ture, and more especially made it their meditation on the 
Lord’s-day, as St. Jerom® observes of them in the fore- 
meniioned place; insomuch that many of them became so 
expert and well versed in the Holy Scripture, that they 
eould repeat it by heart; which is particularly noted of 
‘Hilarion, by Sozomen and St.-Jerom,? and of Ammonius, 
Marcus Junior, Eros, Serapion, Solomon, and some others, 
by Palladius* And by this means they were qualified to 
entertain their souls with spiritual exercises, singing of 





«Hieron. Ep. 22. ad Eustoch. c.15. | Manent separati, sejunctis cellulis, 
usque ad horam nonam. Post horam nonam in commune concurritur, Psalmi 
resonant, Scripture recitantur ex more: et completis orationibus, cunctisque 
residentibus, medius, quem patrem vocant, incipit disputare, &c. .- . 2 Ibid. 
Dominicis diebus orationi tantum et lectionibus vacant: quod quidem et omni 
tempore completis opusculis faciunt. Quotidié aliquid de Scripturis discitur. 
3 Sozom. lib. iii. c. 14. Hieron, Vit. Hilarion.c..7. - *Pallad. Hist.. 
Lausiac. c. 12, 21, 29, 83, 96. 
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David’s Psalms, and repeating other parts of Scripture, 
even at their bodily labours. Which practice is often men- — 
tioned with great commendation by Palladius,! Cassian,* 
and St. Jerom, who takes occasion, upon this account, to 
extol the quiet retirement of Christ’s little village of Beth- 
lehem above the noisy pomp and ambitious greatness of 
Rome, where so much time was spent in seeing and being 
seen, in receiving visits and paying them, in praises and 
detractions, things disagreeable to the life of a monk. 
Whereas at Bethlehem? “there was nothing to be heard but 
psalms; one could not go into the field, but he should hear 
the ploughman singing his Hallelujahs, the sweating 
mower solacing himself with hymns, and the vine-dresser 
‘tuning David’s Psalms.” 

Thus the ancient monks joined their bodily and spiritual 
exercise together, and made their common labour become 
acts of devotion to God. Their times of eating and refresh- 
ment, were managed after the same manner. In some places 
they had the Scriptures read at table; which Cassian* says, 
was first brought up in the monasteries of Cappadocia, to pre- 
vent idle discourse and contentions: butin Egypt they had no 
need of that remedy, for they were taught to eat their meat in 
silence. But when supper was ended, St. Jerom® says, “ they 
sunganhymnand soreturned to theircells.” St. Chrysostom ® 
also takes notice of this, and recommends it to secular men, 
as proper for their imitation; reciting the hymn which they 
used, which is in these words, “ Blessed God, thou hast 
fed me from my youth, that givest food unto all flesh, fill 
our hearts with joy and gladness, that we, having always 
what is sufficient for us, may abound unto every good work 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom with Thee and 
the Holy Ghost be glory, honour and power for ever. 
Amen.” ‘Glory be Thee, O Lord! Glory be to Thee, O 





1 Pallad. Hist. Lausiac: c. 39. * Cassian. Instit. lib. xi.c. 15. 
8 Hieron. Ep. 18. ad Marcel. In Christi villé tuta.rusticitas est. Extra Psal- 
mos silentium est. Quocunque te verteris, arator stivam retinens Alleluia 
decatitat, sudans messor Psalmis se advocat, &c. * Cassian. Instit. 
lib. iv. ¢. 17. 5 Hieron. Ep. 22. ad Eustoch: c. 15. Nullus in cibo 
strepitus, nemo comedens loquitur.——Dehinc consurgunt pariter, et hymno 
dicto ad presepia redeunt. § Chrys. Hom. 66. in Matth. 
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Holy! Glory be to Thee, O King, who hast given us food 
for refreshment; fill our hearts with thy Holy Spuit, that 
we may be found acceptable in thy sight, and not be 
ashamed, when thou renderest to every man according to 
his works!” Thus their ordinary refreshments, that 1s, their 
suppers, for dinners, he says, they had none, were sanctified 
with the word of God and prayer. And to express their 
humility, and avoid all contention about precedency and 
greatness, they served one another mutually at table, all of 
them taking their weekly turns; whence, in Cassian,' and 
St. Jerom,? they are called Hebdomadarii, weeks-men, from 
their weekly service. On the Lord’s-day, they were more 
intent upon their devotions, and spent it wholly upon read- 
ing and prayer; for no other employment, St. J erom® 
says, was ever allowed among them on that day. Then 
every one received the communion, unless he was under 
some censure and suspension from it. And not only on 
Sundays, but on Saturdays also, it was customary for the 
Egyptian monks and others of the East to communicate, for 
the first and last day of the week were so appointed by Pa- 
chomius, the father of the Egyptian monks, to be commu- 
nion-days among them, as appears from his Rule,* in Sozo- 
men and Palladius. And Cassian® frequently speaks of it 
as their constant practice. Some were more strict, and let 
no day pass without receiving the eucharist. Palladius® 
says the Egyptian monks, under Apollo, observed this rule: 
for Apollo was used to. instill this notion into his disciples, 
that a monk, if he had opportunity, ought to communicate 
every day; and.accordingly he, with his fraternity, commu- 
nicated every day at nine, or three o’clock in the afternoon, 
which was the time of their solemn assembly, before they 
went to their ordimary refreshment. Palladius’ mentions 
one instance more of their devotion, which was only occa- 
sional, viz. their psalmody at the reception of any brethren; 
for that it seems was the first entertamment they gave them, 
to conduct them witl» singing of. psalms to their habitation. 





’ Cassian. Instit. lib. iv. c. 20. ® Hieron. Prolog. ad Reg. Pachom. 
It Ep. 22. ad Eustoch. c. 15. 8 Ep. 22 ad Eustoch. c. 15. Dominicis 
diebus orationi tantim et lectionibus vacant. 4 Sozom. lib. tii. c. 14. 
Pallad. Hist. Lausiac. ¢. xxxviii. 5 Cassian. Collat. xviii. c. 15. Collat. 


XXIii. €. 21, § Pallad. Hist. Lausiac. c. lii, p.985. 7 Ybid. p. 984. 
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Which has no relation tothe processions of modern ages, 
but seems to be done in imitation of our Saviour’s entrance 
and reception into Jerusalem. 


Sect. 18.—Of Laws excluding aes his Offices, both Ecclesiastical and 
Vu. 

These were the spiritual exercises of the ancient monks, 
whose life was a life of repentance, fasting, and devotion, 
which joined with continual bodily labour, kept them al- 
ways virtuously and honestly employed. And their laws 
did not allow them either to wander about as mendicants, 
or to interest themselves in civil or ecclesiastical offices, or 
any public affairs relating to Church or State. There are 
three canons in the council of Chalcedon to this purpose. 
One indifferently forbids both clergymen and monks to 
take to farm any estate or office, or involve themselves in 
secular affairs, except they be unavoidably required by the 
law to take upon them the guardianship of minors. Another* 
obliges monks particularly to live in their retirement, and 
to give themselves only to fasting and prayer, and not to 
leave their monasteries to engage themselves either in ec- 
clesiastical or secular affairs, except the bishop of the city 
upon some urgent occasion permit them so todo. Anda 
third canon® forbids both monks and clergy to take upon 
them any office, civil or military; anathematizing such as 
are guilty, and do not return to their first choice. So that 
monks were wholly excluded then ‘from secular offices ; 
and though some were called to ecclesiastical employments, 
yet then they were obliged to quit their monastery, and 
betake themselves wholly to a clerical life, only retaining 
so much of the former, as would consist with the indispen- 
sable duties of the sacred function. Of these cases I have 
particularly spoken* in the foregomg chapter. But of 
monks continuing in their cloisters, and taking upon 
them at the same time the offices of the Church, which 
did not concern their own monastery, we have scarce any 
instance in ancient history. Pope Pelagius, as he is cited 








1 Con. Chaiced, can, 3. 2 Ibid. can. 4, 3Tbid. c. 7. 
* Chap. ii, sect, 8, 
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by Gratian,! would not permit a monk to be a Defensor, 
though that was but a low office in the Church; because it 
was contrary to the state of a monastic life, which was to 
be spent in retirement, prayer, and bodily labour; whereas 
the office of a Defensor was wholly taken up in hearing of 
causes, and other acts of a public and litigious nature, 
which were things inconsistent with one another. Till a 
monk, therefore, had first bid-adieu to his monastery, he 
was not to be promoted to any such office in the Church. 


Sect. 19.—No Monks anciently encroaching on the Duties or Rights of the 
Secular Clergy. 

Much less were they then permitted to encroach upon the 
duties, or rights and privileges of the secular clergy. For 
we find no complaints of this nature in ancient history, as 
too frequently in after-ages. For the generality of monks 
being only laymen, and refusing any other subsistence or 
revenues, but what arose out of their own labour, as I have 
fully proved before, they could have no temptation then to 
intermeddle either with the business and duties, or the 
maintenance and revenues of the clergy. And for such of 
them as were ordained presbyters or deacons, they were 
either only to serve their own monastery, or else such as 
were taken out of monasteries by the bishops, and thence- 
forth reckoned among the secular clergy of the Church. 
Valesius? indeed is willing to have it thought otherwise ; 
for he says, in the latter end of the fourth century, it was 
very usual for monks to perform the offices of the clergy, 
and he alleges for proof the example of Eusebius Vercel- 
lensis and the church of St. Austin, which I have consi- 
dered before? and showed that they prove no more, but 
that some bishops and their clergy took up a way of living 
in common, in imitation of the monastic life, which is no- 
thing to monks in cloisters intruding themselves into paro- 
chial cures, The only instance that. looks any thing this 





1 Gratian. caus. xvi. quest. 1. ¢.20. | Omnimoda est illius habitis et 
istius officii diversitas. Tlic enim quies, oratio, labor manuum: at hic cau. 
sarum cognitio, conventiones, actus, publica litigia, &c. % Vales, 
Not. in Sozom., lib: viii, c. 17, 8 See chap. ii. sect, 8. 
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way, is what Sozomen! relates of the church built by Ruf- 
finus, the great statesman under Arcadius, at a place called 
Quercus, in the suburbs of Chalcedon, where, after he had 
built his church, he says, he placed some monks near it, 
whence the clergy of the church were supplied. But this 
may mean no more, but that when there wanted clergy in 
that church, they were to be chosen out of that neighbour- 
ing monastery, which indeed was then no unusual thing in 
the Church; but that monks living in a monastery should 
perform divine offices in other churches beside that of their 
own monastery, is not agreeable to ancient rules and prac- 
tice. And therefore we meet with no instances of that 
kind, nor of tithes being received by monks, unless it was 
for the use of the poor; of which there is one instance in 
Cassian;? and besides that I do not remember any otier. 
Their way of living upon their own labour made them not 
solicitous to receive any thing from other men, and there- 
fore some of them would not receiye maintenance from their 
own parents, as Cassian$ relates of Antonius, lest they should 
seem to live upon any thing that was not the work of their 
own hands. 


Sect. 20.—Not allowed at first to dwell in Cities, but confined to the 
Wilderness. 


Beside all this, there was another reason then why monks 
could not ordinarily attend parochial cures, had they been 
otherwise qualified for them. For by the laws of their first 
institution, in all parts of the East, their habitation was not 
to be in cities or places of public concourse, but in deserts 
and private retirements, where they might be sequestered 
from the noise of the world, and live in quiet and solitude, 
as their name seemed to imply. Whence St. Jerom,* wri- 
ting to Rusticus, the monk, inveighs against those who 
were desirous to live in cities, which was contrary to that 
singularity they made profession of. And giving instruc- 





1 Sozom. lib. viii. ¢. 17. | WAgqalov be plovaxse cuveKtoey, ot THE EAysiac 
KAjjooy érhnoey. 2 Cassian, Collat. 21. ¢. 2, 8 Cassian, 
Collat. 24. ¢. 12. * Hieron. Ep. 4. ad Rustic, Quid desideramus 
urbiam frequentiam, qui de singularitate censemur le 
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tions to Paulinus, he says,! “If you desire to be really, 
what you are in name, that is, a solitary, or one that lives 
alone, what have you to do in cities, which are not habita- 
tions for solitaries, but the multitude.” And it is observed 
both by him and Sozomen,? of Antonius, “ that he was 
used to say, the wilderness was as natural to a monk, as 
water to a fish; and therefore a monk in a city was quite 
out of his element, like a fish upon dry land.” By which 
it appears, that the monastic life in the first design was to 
exclude men from having any thing to do in cities and 
places of public concourse. And there are laws in both the 
Codes to the same purpose. Theodosius* enacted, “ that 
all, that made profession of the monastic life, should be 
obliged by the civil magistrate to betake themselves to the 
wilderness and deserts, as their proper habitation.” Baro- 
nius* by mistake reckons this law a punishment, and next 
to a persecution of the monks: but Gothofred> and Mr. 
Pagi® with better judgment correct his error, and observe 
with more truth, “that it was so far from being a punish- 
ment, that it was only obliging them to live according to 
the rules of their first institution.” Leo and Anthemius,’ 
and after them Justinian made laws to the same purpose, 
forbidding the eastern monks to appear in cities; but if 
they had any business of concern to be transacted there, 
they should do it by their Apocrisarii or Responsales, that 
is, their proctors or syndics, which every monastery was 
allowed for that purpose. 


Sect. 21.—What Exceptions that Rule admitted of. 


Not but that in some extraordinary cases they took li- 
berty to dispense with this rule, when a just occasion re- 
quired their appearance. As in times of common danger to 





1 Ep. 18. ad Paulin. Si eupis esse quod diceris, id est solus : quid facis in 
urbibus, que utique non sunt solorum habitacula, sed multorum? 
2 Sozom. lib.i. c. 18. ® Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit.3. de Monachis, leg. i. 
Quicunque sub professione monachi reperiuntur, deserta loca et vastas soli- 
tudines sequi atque habitare jubeantur. * Baron. An. 390. n. 67. 
© Gothofred. Com. in Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit. 3. leg. 1. 8 Pagi Critic, 
in Baron. An. 390. n. 10. * Cod. Justin, lib, i, tit. 3, de Episc, 
leg. 29. It. Novel. 123. ¢. 42. m 
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the Faith, or great persecutions, or whenit seemed necessary 
for them to interpose with the magistrate, and intercede for 
criminals in special cases. Thus St. Jerom! observes of 
Antonius, “‘that he came to Alexandria at the request of 
Athanasius, to give testimony and countenance to the Ca- 
tholic Faith, and to confute the Arian Heresy.” Theodoret 
makes the like observation? upon the behaviour of Aphraates 
and Julian, two Syrian monks, who left their cells in the 
desert to live in Antioch, when their presence was thought 
necessary to support the Catholic doctrine and its professors 
in the time of the Arian persecution under Valens. And of 
Aphraates he tells this remarkable story: «That Valens 
once observing him to pass the streets in haste, though he 
was an old man, asked him, whither he was going with so 
much speed? To whom he replied, I am going, Sire, to 
pray for your empire. But, said Valens, it would more 
have become you to do that at home in your retirement, ac- 
cording to the laws of your solitary life... Yes, Sire, said 
Aphraates, you say very true; I ought so to do, andl 
always did so, as long as fny Saviour’s sheep were in peace; 
but now that they are disquieted, and brought into great 
danger, very necessity compels me to take another course 
for their safety, that they may not be torn in pieces by wild 
beasts. Were I a virgin, confined to a single room, it would 
not become me to sit still, when I saw my father’s house on 
fire, but to run abroad, fetch water, and extinguish the flame. 
Now this is our case. You, Sire, have set fire to the house 
of our common Father, and we have left. our-cells with no 
small concern, and are come abroad to put it out.” » Thus 
bravely did Aphraates answer Valens, and apologize for his 
appearing in the city in the time of common danger, when 
Valens himself was the occasion of it. Nor was it only in 
defence of religion they thus made a public appearance, 
but sometimes they thought it necessary to come and inter- 
cede with the emperors and judges for condemned criminals. 
As Sozomen? observes of Antonius, that he was frequently 
compelled, by the complaints and lamentations of the dis- 





1 Hieron. Ep. 33, ad Castruc. 2'Theodor, lib. iv. c. 26 et 27. 
3Sozom. lib. i. c. 18, 
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tressed, to come and interpose his good offices with the 
princes and magistrates for them, and.as soon as he had 
done, he returned to the wilderness again. The reader may 
find a more remarkable instance of this kind in one of St, 
Chrysostom’s Homilies!.to the people of Antioch, where he 
relates, how the city was delivered from imminent ruin, (being 
under the displeasure of Theodosius for having demolished 
the imperial statues, and committing other crimes of an high 
nature,) by the intercession of the neighbouring monks, who 
left their tabernacles and caves in the mountains, and came 
into the city, when other philosophers for fear were fled out 
of it, and interceding with the judges, prevailed with them 
to spare the criminals; telling them, “ that the images of 
the Emperor might easily be restored to their pristine beauty, 
and be set up again; but if they slew the images of God, 
it would be impossible to raise them up again; since it was 
beyond the art of man to join body and soul together: and 
if they would not hearken to their intercession, they should 
execute them too; for if it must be so, they were resolved 
to die with them.” After this manner they were used to 
intercede with the judges for criminals in some such special 
cases as this before us. And they commonly did it with 
such prevalency, that they seldom failed in their petition, 
the magistracy expressing a particular reverence to them 
upon such occasions, But afterward, this thing grew into 
abuse, and they would not be content to petition, but would 
sometimes come in great bodies or troops—per drungos—and 
by force deliver criminals, after sentence of condemnation 
was passed upon them. To repress which tumultuous way 
of proceeding, Arcadius, the emperor, was forced to publish 
a law,? strictly forbidding both the monks and clergy to at- 
tempt any such thing, and commanding all bishops to pro- 
secute the authors of such disorders, if any monks happen- 
ned to be so engaged in their districts, under pain of his 
royal displeasure. 
‘Chrys. Hom. 17, ad Pop. Antioch, p, 215. 2Cod. Th, lib, ix. tit. 
40. de Poenis. leg. 16. Addictos supplicio, nulli clericorum vel monachorum, 


eorum etiam quos Coenobitas vocant, per vim utque usurpationem vindicare 
liceat ac tenere, &c. 
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Secr. 22.—Whether Monks might‘betake themselves to a Secular Life again, 


There remains but one inquiry more to be made concern- 
ing this order of men, which is, whether such as made pro- 
fession of the monastic life, were afterward at liberty to 
alter their state as they thought convenient, and turn se- 
culars again ?—to which it may be answered, that they were 
under no public vow to the contrary: many men embraced 
the life, who never intended to continue all their days in it. 
Julian himself was once in the monastic habit, to please his 
cousin Constantius, who began to suspect his inclination 
toward the philosophy of the Gentiles. Socrates! says 
of him, “that he assumed the tonsure, and feigned the life 
of a monk in public, whilst he privately resorted to the lec- 
tures of Libanius, the sophist.” And Orosius observes the 
same? of Constans, the son of Constantine, who usurped the 
empire of Britain, in the time of Honorius, “ that he was 
first a monk, before his father made him Cesar, and sent 
him into Spain to promote his interest there.” These men 
had no need of the Pope’s dispensation to set them at liberty 
from their vow: for it does not appear they were ever under 
any such obligation. Monasteries were anciently schools 
of learning, and places of pious and religious education of 
youth; which, though Bellarmin® thinks fit to deny it, is 
evidently proved from St. Chrysostom’s third book * against 
the Defamers of the Monastic Life, which is chiefly spent in 
advising parents to send their children to be educated in 
monasteries, as the safest places of good education ; not 
with a design to oblige them always to continue in the mo- 
nastic life but only to train them up and settle them securely 
in the ways of virtue. And to the same purpose it is ob- 
served by Palladius, that the monks of Mt. Nitria ® had a 
Xenodochium, or hospital, where for a week they entertained 
any one that came to them, without working ; if he continu- 
ed longer, they set him either to work at some bodily la- 
bour or to study ; and so employed, he might continue a 
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Biov. 2 Oros. Hist. lib. vii. c. 40. Constantinus Constantem filium 
suum, proh dolor! ex monacho Cesarem factuin—in Hispanias misit. 
8 Bellarm. de Monachis, lib. ii. c. 6. *Chrys. Advers. Vitupe- 
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year, or two or three among them, till he saw his own time 
to depart fromthem. This Palladius' calls” Aoxnorg Toagexn, 
the exercise of letters, in opposition to that of bodily labour. 
So that men might enter a monastery for the sake of study, 
and leave it again when they pleased, if they laid upon 
themselves no further obligation. And they who tied up 
themselves stricter, and entered the monastic life with a 
design to continue in it, were never under any vow, unless 
a private resolution might be esteemed such, which might 
be altered at pleasure, especially if any unforseen case or 
accident seemed to require a change in their way of living. 
As Cassian? tells us of one in Egypt, who despairing to ob- 
tain the gift of continency, was preparing to enter into a 
married state, and return to a secular life again. The Rule 
of Pachomius, by which the Egyptian monks were governed 
has nothing of any vow at their entrance, nor any punish- 
ment for such as deserted their station afterward. And 
there was one piece of discipline among the Egyptians, 
which I have mentioned before, that seems plainly to inti- 
mate that they were under no solemn vow; for one of their 
punishments was expulsion out of the monastery, which is 
inconsistent with a vow of continuing ina monastery for 
ever. So that at first the monastic life seems to have been 
a matter of choice, not. only at men’s first entrance, but 
in their progress and continuance also: and men might 
quit it without any other punishment, unless it were a note 
of inconstancy fixed upon them, | 


Secr. 23.—Marriage of Monks anciently not annulled. - 


_ However, this is certain, that monks who betook them- 
selves to a married state, were not anciently obliged by any 
law to dissolve their marriage, and put away their wives, 
under pretence of any preceding obligation, according’ to 
the new rules of the council of Trent,? which pronounces 
such marriages null and yoid. In St. Austin’s time some 
virgins and widows were under the obligation of a Vow; 








1 Pallad. Hist. Lausiac. c. 14. ® Cassian. Collat. ii, c. 18. Ut quia 
monachus esse non posset, nec refrenare stimulos carnis, et impugnationis 
remedia consequi prevaleret, uxorem duceret, ac relicto monasterio rever- 
teretur ad seculum. *Con. Trident. Sess. 24. can. 9. 
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yetif they married after that, he says,! they were not to be 
separated from their husbands as adultresses; for their 
marriage was true marriage, and not adultery, as some 
falsely argued.” He says, “ they offended highly in break- 
ing their vow, but yet their marriage was valid ; and in that 
case to separate them from their husbands, was only to 
make their husbands adulterers in marrying others whilst 
their wives were living.” By parity of reason then the mar- 
riages of monks must be esteemed valid also, even sup- 
posing them under an equal obligation. And upon this 
account we find no instances of dissolving marriage in such 
cases left upon record in ancient history. 


Sscr. 24.—What Punishments ordinarily inflicted on Deserters. 


_Yet in process of time, because monks were presumed 
to be under some private obligation by assuming this way 
of living, some punishments were thought of, as proper to 
be inflicted on such as relinquished their station, and re- 
turned to a secular life again. By the first council of 
Orleans,? a monk that had entered himself in a monastery, 
if he afterwards married a wife, was for ever after incapable 
of holy orders, but no other censure is passed upon him. 
St. Austin was for inflicting the same punishment on such 
as left their monastery without their own bishop’s leave, as 
appears from his letter to Aurelius,? bishop of Carthage, 
upon that subject. The civil law likewise excludes deser- 
ters from the privilege of ordination ; for by a law of Ho- 
norius* they were to be delivered up to the Curia, or evil 
court of the city, there to serve all their lives; by which 
means they were rendered incapable of any office in the 





1 Aug. de Bono Viduitat. c. 10. Qui dicuni talium nuptias non esse nup- 
tias, sed potius adulteria, non mihi videntur satis acuté ac diligenter con- 
siderare quid dicant. Fallit eos quippe similitudo veritatis, &c. 2 Con. 
Aurel. i. c. 23. Monachus in monasterio conversus, si pellici posted vel 
uxori fuerit sociatus, tante prevaricationis reus, nunquam ecclesiastici grads 


officium sortiatur. 8 Aug. Ep. 76. ad Aurel. Ordini cleri- 
corum fit indignissima injuria, si deseftores monasteriorum ad militiam cleri- 
catis eligantur, &c. _ *Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit. 2. leg. 39. Si qui 
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Church, because curial and clerical offices were inconsis+ 
tent with one another, as has been showed at large’ in 
another place. Justinian? added another punishment, “ that 
if they were possessed of any substance, it should all be 
forfeited to the monastery which they deserted, while they 
themselves should be obliged to serve personally among 
the officials of the judge of the province where they lived.” 
For by this time monasteries began to have estates and 
possessions in some places, though the most exact rules of 
the Egyptian monks were against it. The censures of the 
Church were likewise inflicted on deserting monks in the 
fifth century. Spalatensis® thinks the first council that ever 
decreed excommunication against them, was the fourth 
council of Toledo,* under Honorius, Anno 633. But he 
did not advert to a former canon of the council of Chalee- 
don, made near two hundred years before, which decreed, 
“that neither virgins consecrated to God, nor monks® should 
marry; and such as did so, should be excommunicated ; 
only the bishop of the place might moderate the censure :” 
that is, if I rightly understand that canon, which is by some 
mistaken, he might shorten the term of their penance at his 
discretion ; which was the only way of granting indulgences 
in the primitive Church, And from hence again it appears, 
that when it was thought a crime for a monk to marry, yet 
they did not think it a nullity when done, or presume to 
void it upon that score, but only oblige him to do penance 
for such a term as the bishop should think fit to impose 
upon him. And I suppose the Canons of St. Basil,é and 
the council of Trullo,? which speak of a penance of seven 
years or more, are to be understood with this limitation. 

{ have now put together all that I could think material to 
be said upon this subject of the monastic life; and some 
perhaps will think I have said too much, and others too 
little upon it; but I content myself to have said so much 
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? Book iv. chap. iv. sect. 4. * Justin. Novel. v. c. 6. Si relinquens 
monasterium, ad quandam yeniat militiam, aut ad aliam vite figuram: sub- 
stantia ejus in monasterio remanente, ipse inter officiales clarissimi provinciz 
judicis statuetur, &.. It Cod. lib. i. tit. 3. lee 56.. oo 5 Spalat. de 


‘Repub. lib. ii. cap.12, n, 48, j * Con. Tolet. iv. c. 54. 5 Con. 
Chalecd. can. 16, ® Basil, can. 60. * Con, Trull, ec. 44. 
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as seemed necessary to my own design, which was to give 
an account of ancient customs, and explain several laws and 
rules of the Church. They, whose curiosity leads them 
further, may easily have recourse to Cassian’s Institutions 
and Collations, and Palladius’s Historia Lausiaca, and Theo- 
doret’s Philotheus or Religious History;—books written 
particularly upon this subject by profest admirers of the 
monastic life. My method now leads me to say something 
briefly of the virgins and widows, that were also reckoned 
among the ascetics of the Church. 


CHAP. IV. 


The Case and State of Virgins and Widows in the Ancient 
Church. 


Sect. ].—Of the Distinetion between Ecclesiastical and Monastical Virgins. 


As I have showed before that there were ascetics in the 
Church long before there were any monks; so it must here 
be noted, that there were virgins who made public and open 
profession of virginity, before the monastic life or name 
was known in the world. This appears from the writings 
of Cyprian and Tertullian, who speak of virgins dedicating 
themselves to Christ before there were any monasteries to 
receive them. These, for distmction’s sake, are sometimes 
called ecclesiastical virgins, by the writers of the following 
ages, Sozomen, and others, to distinguish them from such 
as embraced the monastic life, after monasteries began to 
multiply in the world. The ecclesiastical virgins were 
commonly enrolled in the canon or matricula of the Church, 
that is, in the catalogue of ecclesiastics, as we learm from 
Socrates? who speaks of them under that title. And hence 
they were sometimes called Canonice, canonical virgins, 
from their being registered in the canon or books of the 
Church. They differed from the monastic virgins chiefly in 
this, that they lived privately in their fathers’ houses, and 





1 Sozom. lib. viii. ¢. 23. TapGévor éxcdnovasecat. -- ® Socrat. lib. i. 
c. 17, Tag rapbives rag dvayeypappévag iy re THY Exkrnody Kavom, &c. 
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had their maintenance from their fathers, or in cases of 
necessity from the Church; but the others lived in com- 
munities, and upon their own labour, as we learn from 
the third council of Carthage! and the writings of St. 
Austin? Spalatensis? long ago observed. this difference, 
and it is since acknowledged by Albaspinzeus,* Valesius,? 
Cotelerius,® and other learned men of the Romish Church. 
So that it is now out of dispute, that as the ascetics for the 
first three hundred’ yetrs were not monks, so neither were 
the sacred virgins of the Church monastical virgins, or nuns 
confined to a cloister, as in after ages. 


Sscr. 2.—Whether they were under any Profession of perpetual Virginity. 


Ifit be inquired how these were distinguished from other 
virgins,, that were merely secular?—I conceive it was by 
some sort of profession of their intention to continue in that 
state all their lives; but whether that was a solemn vow, 
or a simple profession, is not agreed among learned writers. 
The learned editor’ of St. Cyprian, reckons they were un- 
der no obligation of any formal vow in the age of Cyprian, 
but yet were some way bound by the resolution and purpose 
of their own mind, and the public profession of virginity. 
And in this he seems to speak not only the common sense 
of Protestant writers, but the sense of that ancient author,® 
who says, “ they dedicated themselves to Christ, yet so as 
that if either they would not, or could not persevere, it was 
better for them to marry, than to burn,” orto be cast into 
fire for their offences, as his words may literally be trans- 
lated. From whence it may be collected, that then the 
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* Con. Carth. iii. can. 33. Ut virgines sacra, si parentibus, 4 quibus cus- 
todiebantur, private fuerint, episcopi providentid vel presbyteri, si episcopus 
absens est, in monasterio virginum gravioribus fceminis ‘commendentur, &c. 
* Aug. de Morib. Eccles. c. 31. Lanificio corpus exercent, atque sustentant, 
vestesque ipsas fratribus tradunt, ab iis invicem quod victui opus est resu- 
mentes. 8 Spalat. de Repub. lib. ii. c. 11. n. 25. * Albaspin. 
Not. in Con. Eliber. can. 13. ©Vales. Not. in Sozom. lib. viii. c. 23. 
®Coteler. Not. in Constit. Apost. lib. viii. ¢. 13. ” Fell. Not. in Cypr. 
Ep. 4. . Animi proposito et publica virginitatis professione, non yoto astrit- 
te, ° Cypr. Ep. 62. al. 4. ad Pompon. Si ex fide se Christo dicave- 
runt, pudicé et casté sine ulla fabulé perseverent ; ita fortes et stabiles prae- 
mitun virginitatis expectent. Si autem perseverare nolunt, vel non possunt ; 
melius ést nubant, quam in ignem delictis suis cadant.. 
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‘profession of virginity. was not so strict, as to make 


marrying after be thought a crime worthy of ecclesiastical 
censure. 


Secr, 3.—When first made liable to the Censures of the Church for Marrying 
against their Profession. 

But in the following ages the censures of the Church 
were inflicted on them. The council of Ancyra! deter- 
mined universally against all such as having professed vir- 
ginity afterward went against their profession, that they 
should be subjected to the same term of penance as diga- 
mists were used to be; that is, a year or two, as we learn 
from one of the Canons of St. Basil.2 The council of Chal- 
cedon® orders them to be excommunicated, if they married, 
but leaves the term of their penance to the bishop’s dis- 
cretion. The council of Valence,‘ in France, is still “more 
severe, forbidding them to be admitted immediately to pe- 
nance; and when they were admitted, unless they made 
full and reasonable satisfaction to God, their restoration to 
communion was still to be deferred. Now from these 
canons, to mention no more, it evidently appears, that in 
the following ages next after the time of Cyprian, that is, 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, the censures of the Church 
were severer against the marriage of professed virgins than 
they were before; and they seem to have risen in proportion 
to the esteem and value, which men began to set pen ce- 
libacy and the monastic life. 


Sect. 4.—The Marriage of Professed Virgins never declared null. 


Yet two things are very observable amidst all the severity 
and rigour cf those ages. First, that there never was any 
Church-decree for rescinding, or pronouncing null such 
marriages. The Emperor Jovian indeed, as Sozomen’ re- 





1 Con. Aneyr. can, 19. “Ooo mapleviay tmayye\dopevor, aOeréou Ti)v 
étayyediay, Tov Toy dvyapwy dpoy éxm@Anostwoar. 2 Basil. Ep. 
Canon. c. 4. : 8 Con, Chalced. can. 16. * Con. Valentin. 
can. 2. De puellis, que se Deo voverunt, si ad terrenas nuptias sponte tran- 

sierint, id custodiendum esse decrevimus, ut penitentia his non statim detur: 
- et ciim data fuerit, nisi plené satisfecerint Deo, in quantum ratio poposcerit, 
earundem communio differatur. f Sozom, lib, vi. c. 3. 
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lates, made it a capital crime by law for any one to commit 
_a rape upon a devoted virgin, or so much as to solicit her 
to forsake her present state of life, and forego her resolu- 
tion and purpose; which law is still extant in both the 
Codes.!' But then, as Valesius himself? rightly observes, 
this law was only made against ravishers, and such as so~ 
licited those virgins to marry against their own will; but 
if a virgin did voluntarily quit her purpose and station, and 
then marry after that ; there was nothing in this law to pro- 
hibit her, much less to punish her for so doing. And for 
the laws of the Church, though they appointed a spiritual 
punishment, yet they did not cancel or disannul the act, but 
confirmed and ratified such marriages, though done against 
the rules then prevailing in the Church. Of which the tes- 
timony of St. Austin? alleged before in the last chapter, 
sect. 23, is abundant proof; not to mention the silence of 
all ancient laws in the case, which speak of no other pu- 
nishment beside excommunication, and penance as the con- 
sequence of that, in order to be received into the commu- 
nion of the Church again. Epiphanius* is very express and 
particular in the case “ that if any professing virginity, fell 
‘from their state by fornication, they had better marry pub- 
licly according to the laws, and then submit themselves to 
‘a course of penance, in order to obtain the communion of * 
the Church again, rather than live perpetually exposed to 
the secret darts of the devil.” Which, I think, he would 
not have said, had it then been the custom of the Church to 
disannul the marriages of professed virgins, under pretence 
of any preceding vow or obligation. 


Srcr. 5.—Liberty granted by some Laws to marry, if they were consecrated 
before the Age of Forty. 


The other thing proper to be considered in this case, is, 





' Cod, Justin. lib. i. tit. 3. leg. 5. Si quis non dicam rapere, sed attentare 
tantim jungendi caus4 matrimonii sacratissimas virgines ausus fuerit, capitali 
poen’ feriatur. Vid. Cod. Th, lib. ix. tit. 25. de Raptu Sanctimonialium, leg. 2. 
* Vales. Not. in Sozom. lib. vi. c. 3. Lex Joviani adversus raptores virginum 
lataest ; sed si sanctimonialis relicto proposito postea nubere voluisset, non 
prohibebatur hic lege. 3 Aug. de Bono Viduit. c. 8,9, 10. 
* Epiphan. Her. 61. Apostolic. 
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that by the imperial laws’ great liberty and indulgence was 
granted to all virgins that were consecrated before the age 
of forty. For though some canons? allowed them to be 
consecrated at twenty-five, and others? at sixteen or seven- 
teen, which were reckoned to be years of discretion; yet 
time quickly showed, that neither of those terms were so 
conveniently fixed as they might be; and therefore other 
canons® required virgins to be forty years old before they 
were veiled, as may be seen particularly in the French and 
Spanish councils of Agde and Saragossa. And the impe- 
rial laws not only required that age in consecrated virgins, 
but further decreed, “ that if any virgin was veiled before 
that age, either by the violence or hatred of her parents, 
which was a case that often happened, she should have 
liberty to marry ;” as appears from the Novel of Leo and 
Majorian* at the end of the Theodosian Code, which says, 
“ that no virgin in such circumstances should be judged 
sacrilegious, who, by her honest marriage declared, that 
either she never intended to take upon her any such vow, 
or at least was not able to fulfil it; forasmuch as the doc- 
trine and institutes of the Christian religion have declared, 
‘that it is better for a virgin to marry, than to burn, and 
forfeit her virtue by leading an unchast life after she has 
made profession of virginity.’’’ Now if these two things be 
rightly considered,—first, that the consecration of a virgin 
was not to be reputed valid till she was forty years of age:— 
and, secondly, that if she married after her consecration at 
that age, yet her marriage was then reputed valid and never 
disannulled ; there will appear a very wide difference be- 
tween the practice of the ancient Church, and that of the 
Church of Rome in this matter. For which reason I have 





1 Con. Carth. iii. can. 4. * Basil. Ep. Canon. c. 18. 3 Con. 
Agathen. can. 19, Sanctimoniales, quantumlibet vita earum et mores probati 
sint, ante annum etatis sue quadragesimum non velentur. Con. Cesarau- 
gust. can. 8. Non velandas esse virgines, que se Deo voverunt, nisi quadra- _ 
ginta annorum probaté eztate, &c. * Leo et Major. Novel. 8. Neque 
enim sacrilega judicanda est, que se hoc ante noluisse, aut certé non posse 
complere adpetiti conjugii honestate prodiderit ; cim Christiane Religionis 
instituta atque doctrina melius esse censuerit virginem nubere, quim {mpa- 
tientie ardore naturali professe pudicitiz non servare virtutem. 
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spoken distinctly of this profession of virgins, both to ex- 
plain the nature of their vow, and show the measures of its 
obligation. 


Sect. 6.—Of their Habit, and Form, and Mamer of Consecration. 


As to their consecration itself, it had some things very 
~ peculiar in it. For it was usually performed publicly in the 
church, and that with some solemnity, by the bishop him- 
self, or at least some presbyter particularly deputed by the 
bishop for that purpose. For by the ancient canons this 
act among others was reserved to the office of the supreme 
minister of the Church, and therefore a presbyter without 
his commission or leave, was not to intermeddle in it. The 
sixth canon in the African Code,' seems universally to pro- 
hibit presbyters these three things; the making of-chrism, 
the public reconciliation of penitents, and the consecration 
of virgins. But this last point is to be interpreted by what 
is said in the third council of Carthage,? “that a presbyter 
is not to consecrate a virgin without the bishop’s leave ;” 
which implies, that he might do it by his direction; and so 
Ferrandus, in his Abbreviation,? understands it. So that 
this. was one of those things which bishops thought fit to 
reserve to themselves in those times, and did not allow their 
presbyters, without special direction, to perform it. Whence 
I conclude, it was a thing esteemed of some weight, and 
the bishop’s character was concerned in it, to use an exact 
caution in the consecrating of virgins, as St. Ambrose 
words it; “that nothmg might be done rashly to the dis- 
honour of the Church.” 
Now, when a virgin had signified her purpose to the 
bishop, and her desire of the usual consecration, she was 
_ wont to come and make a public profession of her reso- 
lution in the church : and then the bishop, or presbyter ap- 
‘pointed at the altar, put upon her the accustomed habit of 
sacred virgins, by which they were known and distinguished 
Et Ss Se se 5g see! eas an ake pie ies eer ee ee 
"Cod. Afric. ¢.6.  Kopiv kaStéowote dd mosoBuTipwy pur) yéynrat, &e. 
* Con, Carth. iii. c. 36. Ut presbyter, inconsulto episcopo, virgines non conse-. 
cret, chrisma verd nunquam conficiat, 3 Ferrand. Breviat. Canonum 


c. 91. * Ambros, de Virgin. lib. iii. p. 124. Neque ego abnuo, sacer- 
dotalis esse eautionis debere, ut non temere puella veletur, 
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from all others. The matter is thus represented by St. Am- 
brose, who, speaking of his sister Marcellina, who was 
consecrated at Rome by Liberius, says,' that-on Christmas- 
day, m St. Peter’s church, she signified the profession of 
virginity by the change of her habit, Liberius making an 
exhortation or discourse of her, suitable to the occasion, 
containing the duty of virgins, which the reader may find 
there recorded. This change of habit is frequently men- 
tioned in the ancient councils,? and the civil law also takes 
notice of it, forbidding*® all mimics and lewd women the 
public use of such habit, as was worn by virgins consecrated 
to God; which implies, plainly, that such virgins were 
known by some particular habit peculiar to themselves. 
One part of this was a veil, called the Sacrum Velamen; 
whence the phrase, Velare virginem—to veil a virgin,* is 
the same as consecrating her to God, in some ancient 
writers. Though I must note, that Tertullian’s Book De 
Velandis Virginibus is not so to be understood; for he 
writes not to devoted virgins, but to all virgins in general, 
persuading them to use the grave habit of matrons, that is, 
to go veiled, according to the Apostle’s direction. Whence 
we must say, that the veil of consecrated virgins had some 
note of distinction from the common veil of others, and 
thereupon the name of sacred affixed to it, because it was a 
token or indication of their resolution. Optatus particularly 
observes this of another part of their habit, which he calls 
their purple and golden mitre. He says, “ they did not use 
it for any sacrament or mystery, but only as a badge of dis- 
tinction, arid to signify to whose service they belonged, that 
no one might pretend to ravish, or so much as court them.” 
And therefore he blames*® the Donatists for their blind and 





_1 Ambros. de Virgin. lib. iii. p. 112. Cum in Salvatoris natali, ad Aposto- 
lum Petrum, virginitatis professionem vestis quoque mutatione signares, &c. 
Vid. Ambros. ad Virginem Lapsam, c. 5. 2Con. Carth. .v. can. 1] et 
‘104. Con. Arausic. i. ¢. 27. 3 Lex Arcadii in Cod. Justin. lib. i. tit. 4. 
de Episc. audient. leg. 4. Mima et que ludibrio corporis sui questum faciunt. 
publicé habitu earum virginum, que Deo dicate sunt, non utantur, Vid. Cod. 
Th. lib. xv. tit. 17. leg. 12. *Tnnoc. Hp. 2. ad Victric. c. 13. He 
vero que necdum sacro velamine tecte, &c. Gelas. Ep. 9. ad Epise. Lucaniee, 
eg V4Any ing > Optat. cont. Purmen. lib. vi. p- 96. Jam illud quam stultum 
quam yanum, ut virgines Christi agerent penitentiam, ut jamdudum professx 
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mad zeal in making the virgins of Christ: do penance, and 
cast. away their veils, and change their mitres, which were 
only innocent tokens of, their profession. Eusebius takes 
notice of the same habit under the name of coronet: for, . 
speaking! of one Ennathas, a virgin of Scythopolis in Pa- 
lestine, who suffered: martyrdom in the: Dioclesiam persecu- 
cution, he says: of her, “that she was adorned with the 
coronet; of virginity ;” alluding, to what Optatus calls their 
golden riband: or little mitre ; unless he speaks: metaphoni- 
cally, and means the crown of virginity added to. the crown) 
of martyrdom in another world, of both which great things 
are often said in the ancient writers.. Albaspinzeus? thinks 
Optatus speaks: of another custom, which he says.is still in 
use in the consecration of virgins, which is untying the. 
hair, as: was customary im secular marriages, in token of the 
woman’s subjection to her husband. But Optatus’s words? 
seem only to be a bare allusion to that secular custom: for’ 
the marriage of virgins to Christ was only figurative, or as: 
he words it, spiritual and heavenly ; and consequently the. 
custom: referred to: must be understood to be of the same 
nature, that. is, not real and proper, but figurative only ;: 
which seems to be most agreeable to the mind of: the 
author. Baronius* and Habertus® express themselves 
patrons: of another custom, which began to creep in among 
some, but was never allowed: or approved by the Ca- 
tholic Church. Eustathius, the heretic, was for having 
all virgins: shorn or shaven at: their consecration. But 
the council of Gangra, immediately rose up against him, and: 
anathematized the practice, passing a decree,® in these 
words, “ If any woman under pretence of an ascetic life, cut 





signa voluntatis capitibus, posted, vobis jubentibus, immutarent; ut mitellas 
aureas projicerent, alias acciperent, &c. 1 Kuseb. de) Martyr. Palest. 
c.9: WapSeviag séupare § duTi Kecoopnpévys 2 Albaspin: Not. in 
Optat. lib. vi. p. 159. 3 Optat. lib. vi. p. 97. Spiritale nubendi lioc 
genus est: in nuptias sponsi jam venerant voluntate et: professione sua, et uti 
seecularibus nuptiis se renunciasse monstrarent, spiritali sponso solverant cri- 
nem, jam ceelestes, celebraverant: nuptias, Quid: est quod:eas iterum crines 
solvera coegistis? + Baron. An. 57, n. 93. 5 Habert. Archi- 
eratic. p. 598. ®Con. Gangr. can. 17. "Eirig yuvaumdy dud ry 
vopopévnryaonnovy amoxeiporro Tag Kopac, dg 2wxev 6 Osde sic UTomYnOW. TIS 
imorayis, we dvadteca 7d Tposaypoa THC UTOTAyHe, avadepwa ésw. 
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off her Hair, which God “hath given lier for a meérnorial of 
subjection, let her be anathema, as one that disannuls the 
decree of subjection.” Habertus and Baronius pretend, 
that this decreé was made only agaifist married women and 
seculars, and not such as betook themselves to a monastic 
life: but the words of the canon are positively against such 
as did it upon pretence that they were entered upon an 
ascetic, or as some call it, a religious life; and Valesius, 1 
ingenuously confesses this to be the true Bolne of the cation, 
proving hence, that anciently the sacred virgins were not 
shaven: as neither were they in France to the time of Caro- 
lus Calvus, as he shows from other canons, citing Hugo 
Menardus,? for the same opinion. But the council of “Giliigra 
was not of sufficient force to repress this custom in all places; 
for in St.Jerom’s timeit prevailedin some monasteries of Syria 
atid Egypt, though upon another principle of cleanliness, 
not religion, as appears f from his Epistle® against Sabinian, 
the deacon. Yet it did not prevail every where in Egypt 
in the days of Athanasius ; for Sozomen * giving an account 
of the barbarous usage which the holy virgins met with 
from the heathen at Heliopolis, says, they added this indig- 
nity above all, that they shaved them also. Which plainly 
implies that it was not then any approved custom of the 
Church. Nor did it ever prevail by any law; for Theo- 
dosius the Great,> added a civil sanetion to biafitte’ the ec- 
clesiastical decree made against it, commanding all women, 
that under pretence of their profession cut off their hair, to 





? Vales. Not. in Sozomen. lib. v.¢. 10. Porrd sciendum est, sacras Vir- 
gines olim intonsas fuisse, ut constat ex Concilio Gangrensi. Idque etiam in 
Galli usitatum fuit temporibus Caroli Calvi, ut docet Canon septimi Concilii in 
Verno Palatio. 2 Menard. Not. inSacramental. Gregor. 

3 Hieron. Ep. 48. cont. Sabinian. Moris est in Agyptiis et Syris monasteri iis, 
ut tani virgo’ quam vidua, que se Deo devoverint, et seeulo renunciantes 
omnes délicias’ seculi conculc4rint, mundanum crinem monasteriorum matri- 
bus offerant desecandum, &c. 4 Sozom. lib. v.c. 10. Td redevraioy 
avikeipov aurac. 5 Cod, Th. lib. xvi. tit. 2. de Epise. leg. 27. Foe- 
ming, quis crinem suum, contra divinas humanasque leges, instinctu per- 
suase professionis abscinderint, ab ecclesiz foribus arceantur. Non illis fas 
sit sacra adire mysteria, neque ullis supplicationibus mereantur venerandaom- 
nibus altaria frequentare. Aded quidem, ut episcopus, tonso capite foeminam 
si introire permiserit, dejectus loco etiam ipse cum hujusmodi contuberniis 
arceatur, 
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be cast out of the Church, and not to be allowed to partake 
of the holy mysteries, or make their supplications at the 
altar: and further laid the penalty both of deposition and. 
excommunication upon any bishop that should admit such 
women to communion. From all which it manifestly ap- 
pears that the pretended tonsure of virgins and widows, was 
anciently no allowed custom of the Church, but rather an 
abuse, which both the civil and ecclesiastical laws endea- 
voured to correct and exterminate, however it came to pre- 
vail in the contrary practice of later ages. The Ordo Ro- 
manus has also a long form of prayer, and the ceremony of 
a ring and a bracelet at their consecration ; but the ancient 
Liturgies having nothing of this, their silence seems to be 
an argument against the antiquity of them. And lest any 
one should think the virgins were ordained to some special 
office in the Church, as the deaconesses were, it is particu- 
larly remarked by the author of the Constitutions,’ that 
their consecration was not an ordination, and therefore 
imposition of hands, for ought that I can find, was not any 
ancient ceremony belonging to it. I must note further, 
that as the society of virgins was of great esteem in the 
Church, so they had some particular honours paid to them. 


Secr. 7.—Of some Privileges bestowed them. 


Virgins and widows were commonly excused capitation- 
money, together with the clergy, by the imperial laws of 
Valentinian? and others. Their persons were sacred; and 
severe laws were made against any that should presume to 
offer the least violence to them: banishment, and proscrip- 
tion, and death, were the ordinary punishments of such 
offenders? Constantine paid them a particular respect, by 
charging his own coffers and exchequer with their mainte- 
nance; and his mother, Helena,* was used to entertain them 
herself, and wait upon them at her own table. The Church 
gave them also a share in her. own revenues, and assigned 
them by way of respect a particular place or apartment in 








* Const. Apost. lib. viii. c. 24. apSévoc # yerporovetrar, &c. 
2 Cod. Th. lib. xiii. tit. 10. de Censu, leg, 46. > 3 Cod. Th, lib. ix, 
tit, 25. de Raptu Sanctimon. leg. 2 et 3, * Socrat. lib.i. c. 17, . 
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the house of God, whither, as St. Ambrose says,! the most 
noble and religious. matrons were used to resort with some 
earnestness to receive their salutations and embraces. But 
of this I shall have occasion to discourse further in the 
next Book, when I come to treat of Churches, and the dis- 
tinct places of every order in them. | 


Secr. 8.—Of the Name, Novic, and Nonna, and its Signification. 


I have but one thing more to observe, which relates to 
an ancient name of these virgins, Novic, and Nonne, whence 
I presume comes our English name, nun. Moniales, and 
Ascetrie, and Sanctimoniales, are common names for them 
in ancient writers. St. Jerom once uses the name, Nonne, 
and Palladius of Meursius’s edition,? Novtc, but in Fronto- 
Duceus’s edition it is Teatc, an old woman. Hospinian® 
says it is an Egyptian name, and signifies a virgin: but St. 
Jerom* seems to extend the signification a little further, to 
denote indifferently widows professing chastity after a first 
marriage, as well as virgins; for he particularly applies it 
to women living in widowhood after their first husband’s 
decease. The names Agapete and Sorores, I pass over, as 
being rather names of reproach, and deriving their original 
from a scandalous abuse and unwarrantable practice of 
some vain and indiscreet men in the Church, of which I 
have given a full account in another place. 


Sect. 9.—Some particular Observations relating to the Widows of the Church. 


Concerning the widows of the Church we have not many 
things further to be observed distinctly, they being gene- 
rally under the same laws and rules as the ecclesiastical 
virgins were, as to what concerned their habit, consecra- 
tion, profession, maintenance, and the like. The sum of 
which is thus expressed in one of the canons® of the first 





1 Ambros. ad Virgin. Lapsam, c. 6. 2 Pallad. Hist. Lausiac. c. 46. 
al. 86. 3 Hospin. de Monach. lib.i.c.1. p.3. * Hieron. Ep. 
22. ad Eustoch. c.6. Maritorum expertes dominatu, viduitatis preferunt 
libertatem. Caste vocantur et Nonne, et post coonam dubiam Apostolos 
somniant. ~ > Book vi. chap. ii. sect. 13. § Con. Arausican. c. 27. 
Viduitatis servande professionem coram episcopo in secretario habitam, im- 
posita a presbytero veste viduali, non esse violandam. 
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council of Orange, “ that.a widow having made profession 
of continuing in her widowhood: before: the bishop in the 
Church, and having her widow's garment put on by the 
presbyter, ought never after to violate her promise.” That 
which was particular in their case, was, 1st. That they must 
be such widows as had a long time ago lost their husbands, 
and lived many years a chaste unblameable life, ruling their 
own houses well, as the author of the Constitutions’ ex- 
presses himself almost m the words of the Apostle; but 
such widows as had but lately buried their husbands, were 
not to be trusted for fear their passions should one time or 
other prove too strong for their promise. 2dly. It may 
hence be reasonably concluded that the younger widows 
were generally refused by the Church, and not allowed to 
make any solemn profession before they were forty or fifty 
years old, though this term be no where precisely fixed, 
For since, as I have showed before, virgins in sonte ages 
were not allowed to make their profession before forty, it is 
probable the same term was generally observed in the case 
of widows, or perhaps sixty required according to the rule 
of the Apostle. The widows that were chosen to be dea- 
conesses in the Church, were to be fifty or sixty years of 
age, as I have showed before® in speaking of their order; 
who, though they were not the widows we are now speak- 
ing of, yet being generally chosen out of them, and thence 
termed widows also, it may be presumed there was no great 
difference in point of age betwixt them. 3dly. Widows 
were to be sueh only as had been the wiyes of one man, 
that 1s, only once married, as the Ancients generally under- 
stand it; though Theodoret. gives a different sense of the 
words, only excluding such as had scandalously married a 
second time after having divorced themselves from a former 
husband; which seems to be the true sense and meaning 
of the Apostle, as learned men? now understand it, 4thly, 
There was.some difference between widows and virgins in 
the ceremony of their consecration, at least in the Church 
of Rome in‘ the time of Gelasius. For in one of lis Canoni- 





' Constit. Apost. lib. viii, ¢: 25. 2 Book ii. chap. ii, sect. 4. 
® See book ii. chap. xxii. sect. 5. 
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cal Epistles,’ where he speaks of veiling of virgins on certain 
holidays, and not at other times, except in case of sickness, 
he peremptorily forbids the veiling of widows at any time, 
as contrary to custom and law, for no canon had prescribed 
it. Which seems to argue, that this particular ceremony 
was not used in their consecration. Though it came into 
use by the time that the Ordo Romanus was written: for 
there the form? of consecrating widows prescribes that they 
shall be veiled by the presbyter, or else take a veil conse- 
crated by the bishop from the altar, and veil themselves. 
But it is no wonder to find such a change as this in the 
Roman Church. A diligent inquirer may find many other 
that are more considerable, which | shall no further pursue, 
but here put an end to the discourse concerning the ascetics 
of the ancient Church. 





! Gelas. Ep. 9. ad Episc. Lucan. Devotis virginibus, nisi aut in Epipha- 
niarum die, aut in Albis Paschalibus, aut in Apostolorum Natalitiis sacrum 
minimé velamen imponatur, &c. Viduas autem velare pontificum nullus 
attentet, quod nec authoritas divina delegat, nec canonum forma preestituit. 
Ibid. c. 15. 2 Ordo Roman, de Consecr. Vidue, p. 167. Vidua, si 
seipsam vult Deo dare, debet et a presbytero velari, vel etiam consecratum 
ab episcopo velamen de altari accipere, et ipsa sibi, non episcopus, illud 
debet imponere. 
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BOOK. VIII. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE ANCIENT CHURCHES, AND 
THEIR SEVERAL PARTS, UTENSILS, CONSE- 
CRATIONS, IMMUNITIES, .&c., 





CHAP. I. 


Of the several Names and first Original of Churches 
among Christians. 


Secr. 1.— Of the Name Ecclesia, and’ Exxdnovas notov. 


Havine hitherto given an account of the persons, as well 
clergy as laity, that made up the great body of the Christian 
Church, I now proceed to speak of Churches in another 
sense; First, as taken for the material buildings, or places 
of assembly set a-part for divine worship, and Secondly, as 
taken for certain divisions or districts of dioceses, provinces, 
parishes, &e. into which the Church Catholic was divided. 
In speaking of the first it will be proper to begin with their 
names, and make a little inquiry into the first original of 
churches among Christians. 

One of the most common names of churches, as taken 
for the structures or buildings, is that of Ecclesia ; which 
yet among the ancient Greek writers often signifies the as- 
sembly or convocation of people met together, either upon 
sacred or civil affairs, and so it is sometimes used in Scrip- 
ture, Acts xix. 40. Mat. xviii. 17. And so Isidore of Pelu- 
sium uses it likewise, distinguishing thus between ’ExxAy- 
otasnpiov and ExxAnota;} “the *ExxAnovasnovov is the temple 





" Isidor, Pelus. lib. ii. Ep. 246. ”AAXo ésiv deeAyoia, fy dddo éxkAnovasipuoy, 
&e. 


che: 
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or building made of wood and stone, but the ’Ex«Anola is 
the congregation of souls or people that meet therein.” 
And in this sense, as St. Cyril! observes, there is a sort of 
pheronymy in the name ’ExxAysta which is so called dd ra 
éxxaAziv, because it is a convocation of men solemnly cadled 
together. But though this be a very ancient and common 
signification, yet it not less usually occurs in the other sense, 
denoting the place or building itself? where the congregation 
met together; and in this acceptation it is commonly op- 
posed both to the synagogues of the Jews, and the temples 
of the Gentiles ; as appears from that noted passage in the 
Epistle of Aurelian, the heathen emperor, where he chides 
the senate for demurring about the opening of the Sibylline 
Books, “as if they had been upon a debate in a Christian 
church, and not in the temple of all the Gods.” And from 
another passage in St. Ambrose,* where, pleading with 
- Theodosius in behalf of a Christian bishop, who had caused 
a Jewish synagogue to be set on fire, he asks him, “ whe- 
ther it was fitting that Christians should be so severely ani- 
madverted on for burning a synagogue, when Jews and 
Heathens had been spared, who had made havoc of the 
churches?” . 


Secr. 2.—Of the Names, Dominicum and Kvp.axdy (whence comes Kyrk 

and Church) and Domus Columba. 

Another common name among the Latins is Dominicum, 
or Domus Dei, Gods house, which answers to the Greek 
Kvpraxov, whence with a little variation we have the Saxon 
name Kyrik, or Kyrch, andthe Scotchand English Kyrk and 
Church, which are all words of the same import, denoting 
a place set apart for the use and service of God. The name 
Dominicum is at least as old as Cyprian, but he applies it not 
only to the church, but to the Lord’s-supper ° and perhaps 





1 Cyril. Catech. xviii. n. 11. p.270. “Exxdycia d& carsirar pepwvdpug’ 
dia ro wavrag éeKadeiodar, % 6s ovvayey. ' 2 Vide Suicer. Thesaur 
“Eccles. Voce, ’ExrAyoia. 8 Apud Vopiscum Vit. Aurelian. Miror Vos, 
Patres Sancti, tamdiu de aperiendis Sibyllinis dubitasse Libris ; perinde quasi 
‘in Christianorum ecclesia, non in templo Deorum omnium, tractaretis. 
+ Ambros. Ep. 29, ad Theodos. Synagoga incensa est, perfidiz locus. Eccle- 
‘gia non vindicata est, vindicabitur synagoga ? 5 Cypr. de Opere et 
Eleemos, p. 203, Locuples et dives es, et dominicum celebrare te credis, que 
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the Lord’s-day. For as the learned editor’ and others * 
have observed, the word Deminicwm signifies three things 
in ancient writers; 1. The Lord’s-day. 2. The Lord’s- 
supper. 3. The Lord’s-house. And Cyprian’s words may be 
construed to either sense ; for he thus addresses himself to 
a rich matron; “Do you think you rightly celebrate the 
Dominicum, the Lord’s-day, or the Lord’s-swpper, who have 
no regard to the Corban? who come into the Lord’s-house 
without any sacrifice, and eat part of the sacrifice, which 
the poor have offered?” the same name occurs frequently 
in other Latin writers, as in Ruffin, who brings in the bishop, 
who converted the philosopher in the council of Nice, thus 
addressing himself to his new convert :3 “ Arise and follow 
me to the Domenicum, and there receive the seal of your 
faith,” viz. baptism in the church. And St Jerom‘* tells us 

that the famous church of Antioch, which was begun by 
Constanstine, and finished and dedicated by Constantius, 
had the name of Dominicum Aureum, the golden dome, for 
its richness and beauty. 

The Greek name Kvptaxoy is frequently to be met with in 
the councils of Ancyra> and Neoesarea® and Laodicea 7 
and Eusebius, who says® the persecuting Emperor Maximinus 
restored the Christians their churches under that appella- 
tion in his edicts. And Constantine having built several 
churches, gave them all the name of Kupiaxd as being de- 
dicated,® not to the honour of any man, but Him who is 
Lord of the universe. This is a plain account of the name; 
but whether we may hence conclude with a learned man ” 
that the Greeks, and not the Latins, were the first planters 

of Christianity in Britain, because of the near affinity between 
the names, Kugvaxoy and Kyrk, is what I think not so plain ; 
but I leave it to every reader's judgment to determine. 





eorbonam omniné non respicis ? que in dominieum sine sacrificio venis ; quee 
partem de sacrificio, quod pauper obtulit, sumis ? 1 Bp. Fell in Loc. 
* Bona Rer, Liturg. lib. i. c. 3. n, 2. § Ruflin. Hist. lib. i. ¢. 8. 
Si hec ita esse credis, surge et sequere me ad dominicum, et hujus fidei signa- - 
culum suscipe, * Hieron. Chron. Olymp. 276, an. 3. In Antiochia 
Dominicum, quod apellatur Aureum, edificari ceeptum. ® Con..Ancyr. 
ean. 15. ® Con. Neocesar. ce. 5, 7 Con, Laodic, c. 28. 

® Kuseb. lib. ix..c. 10. ® Id de Laud. Const. c, 17,  Beverege 
Not..in Can, 15. Con, Ancyr. 
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Tertullian once uses the name of Domus Columbe, the 
house of a dove, for a church, For, writing against the 
Valentinian hereties, who affected secrecy in their doctrines, 
he compares them to the Eleusinian mysteries, whose temple 
was so guarded with doors and curtains, that.a man must 
be five years a candidate, before he could be admitted to 
the adytum of the deity, or secrets of the sanctuary ; 
“ whereas,” says he,! “the house of our dove is plain and 
simple, delights in high and open places, affects the light, 
loves the figure of the Holy Ghost, (that is, fire and light, 
as I think Junius rightly interprets it,) and the orient, or 
morning-sun, which is the figure of Christ.” The house of 
_the dove seems here to be the same as the house of Christ, 
who is pointed out by the dove, as Tertullian words it in 
same place, “ Christum columba demonstrare solita est ;” 
orelse, as Mr. Mede? explains it, we may take it for the 
-house of the dove-like religion, ar the dove-like disciples 
of Christ. For every way it will be the name of a church, 
-as Tertullian plainly intended it. 


Secr. 3.—Of the Distinction between Domus Dei, Domus Divina, and Domus 
Ecclesia. 


There are two other names of near affinity with the former, 
-which some readers may be apt to mistake for names of 
churches, when they are not always so; and therefore I can- 
not let them pass in this place without taking notice of 
them. The one is Domus Divina, and the other Domus 
Ecclesi@. The first of which is of frequent use in the civil 
‘law, where it signifies not a church, but the Emperor’s pa- 
lace, or his house and family, according to the style of those 
times, when eyery thing bolonging to them had the name of 
divine. As Constitutiones Divine, Divale Preceptuwm, Lex 
Divalis, Litere Sacre, Oraculum Celeste, and such other 
terms, do not signify, as one would hastily imagine, the 
sacred inspired writings, or the laws and oracles of God, 
but the edicts and constitutions of the Emperors, who them- 
selves were called Divi, and thence all things relating to 





1'Tertul. contra. Valentin. c. 3. Nostre columbz domus simplex, etiam in 
editis et apertis et ad lucem. Amat figuram Spirittis Sancti, Orientem Christi 
figuram, &c. 2 Mede Disc. of Chur. p. 329. ; 
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them styled divine. Agreeably to this style, when the Em- 
peror Theodosius Junior, decrees,! “ that no one, no not of 
his own divine house, should receive corn in specie out of 
the public store-houses, before it was made into bread by 
the public bakers ;” it is plain, by his own divine house he 
does not mean the house of God, the church, but his own 
family of Palatins, as Gothofred rightly explains it. The: 


other name, Domus Ecclesia, *Oxoc ’ExxAnotae, the house of - 


the church, is used by Eusebius in relating the history of 
the heretic, Paulus Samosatensis, who, notwithstanding that 
he was deposed by the council of Antioch, would not re- 
move out of the house of the church, and therefore the 
Fathers appealed to the Emperor Aurelian against him, who 
determined, that that party to whom the bishops of Italy and 
Rome should write, should have the house delivered up to 
them; and so Paul was turned out of the church with great 
disgrace by the secular power. The question here is.— 
What Eusebius mcans by the house of the church? Mr. 
Mede® takes it for the church itself, and gives a very pro- 
bable reason for it, because Eusebius expounds himself, 
when he says, Paul was turned out of the church: and he 
uses the same expression in another place, where it can sig- 
nify nothing but the church, or house of sacred assembly. 
For, speaking of the persecutor Maximinus,“ he says, “he 
neither allowed the Christians to hold assemblies, nor build 
houses of assembly ;” which evidently refers to the building 
of churches. But yet in other places, Domus Ecclesia 
seems to signify no more than the bishop’s house, as in the 
‘second council of Toledo,® where it is decreed, “ that ‘such 
. children as were dedicated by their parents in their infancy 
to a clerical or monastic life, should be educated and in- 





?Cod. Th. lib. xiv. tit. 16. De Frumento Urbis Constantinop. Leg. 2. 
Nulli, ne divine quidem domui nosire, frumentum de horreis publicis pro 
annoné penitis preebeatur, sed, integer canon mancipibus consignetur, anno- 
nam in pane cocto domibus exhibendo. ® Kuseb. lib. vii. c. 30. 
® Mede’s Disc. of Churches, p. 333. * Euseb. lib. ix.c.9. ‘Ov pev 
ovvddsg émtxeredoy Torstovat, 80 olkes éxkAnotmy deKodopety, &c. See lib. viii. 
c, 13. °Con. Tolet. 2. can. 1. De his, quos voluntas parentum 4 primis 
infantize annis in clericatiis officio vel monachali possuit, pariter statuimus 


observandum, ut in domo ecclesie sub episcopali presentifi 4 preesposito sibi 
debeant erudiri. 
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structed in the house of the Church, under the bishop's eye, 
by the provost or governor that was set over them.” This 
in other canons is called Domus Sacerdotalis, the bishop’ s 
house, to distinguish it from the church. 


Srcr. 4.—Churches called Oratories, or Houses of Prayer. 


But to proceed. As the temple of God at Jerusalem is 
frequently in Scripture styled ‘the house of prayer; so 
Christian. churches, in regard that prayer was one of the 
principal offices performed in them, were usually termed 
Hpoceuxryjpia, and *O.xor “Evxrijpior, oratories, or houses of 
prayer ; of which there are innumerable instances in Euse- 
bius,' Socrates,? Sozomen,? and other ancient writers. But 
in some canons the name, oratories, seems to be restrained 
to private chapels, or places of worship set up for conveni- 
ence in private families, still depending upon the parochial 
churches, and differing from them in this, that they were 
-only places of prayer, but not for celebrating the commu- 
nion; or if that was at any time allowed there to private fa- 
milies, yet, at least, upon the great and solemn festivals, 
they were to resort for communion to the parish-churches. 
Gratian* cites a canon of the council of Orleans, which al- 
lows such oratories, but forbids any one to celebrate the 
eucharist there.. The same privilege is granted in one of 
Justinian’s Novels,® with the same exception... And so I 
think we are to understand that canon of. the council of 
Trullo,* which allows the clergy to use the public offices or 
liturgy in such oratories, provided they did it with the con- 
sent and approbation of the bishop of the place. For no 
mention is made there of administering the sacraments in 
those places, though the Latin translations put in the word, 
baptizing, which is not in the original, and is expressly for- 
bidden in another canon’ of the same council, requiring all 





1 Euseb. lib. x.c.3.. It de Laud. Constant. eap. 17. de Vit. Const. lib. iii. 
c. 48. 2 Socrat.lib. i. c. 18, 19. 3 Sozom. lib. ii.c. 5, 
* Gyatian. de Consecrat. dist. i. c. 33: Unicuique Fidelium in domo ‘suaé 
oratorium licet habere, et ibi orare: missas autem ibi celebrare non licet. 


5 Justin. Novel.58. _ & Con. Trull.'c. 31. Tée év rote évernpiosg duwowe Evdov 
buxiag rvyxdveo herrapyavrag KAnpiKec, Vrd yvwuny TaTO madre T8 kara 
roy TOMOV ETLOKOTS. 7 Con, Trull. c.58. al. 59.  Mydapic tv évernous 


duc evoor buxiag ruyxavorre Pamriopa imiredciogw, &C. 
VOL, Il, & 
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persons to be baptized in the catholic, that is, public 
churches. But the council of Agde,! in France, allows the 
eucharist to be administered in private oratories, except 
upon Easter-day, or Christmas, or Epiphany, or Ascension, 
or Pentecost, or such other of the greater festivals: and 
upon these too, if they had the bishop’s license and per- 
mission for it. So that in those ages an oratory and a 
catholie church seem to have differed, as now a private 
chappel and a parochial church, though the first ages 
made no distinction between them. ; 


Sror. 5.—Why called Basilice, and ’Avakropa. 


Another common name of churches is that of Basilica, 
which we may English,—palaces of the great King. This 
name frequently occurs in St. Ambrose,’ St. Austin,® St. 
Jerom,* Sidonius Apollinaris,’ and other writers of the fourth 
and fifth ages, before which time we scarce meet. with it in 
any Christian author. For originally the Basilice among 
the Romans were the public halls or courts of judicature, 
where the princes or magistrates sat to hear and determine 
causes; and other buildings of public use, such as state- 
houses, and exchanges for merchants, &e. went by the same 
name among them. But upon the conversation of Constan- 
tine, many of these were given to the Church, and turned 
into another use for Christian assemblies to meet it; as may 
be collected from that passage in Ausonius,® where, speak- 
ing to the Emperor Gratian, he tells him, “ the Basilice 
which heretofore were wont to be filled with men of busi- 
ness, were now thronged with votaries, praymg for his 





1 Con. Agathen. can. 21. Si quis etiam extra parochias, in quibus legitimus 
est ordinariusque conventus, oratorium in agro habuerit, reliquis festivitatibus 
ut ibi missas teneat propter fatigationem familie justa ordinatione permitti- 
mus: Pascha veré, Natali Domini, Epiphania Domini, Ascensione Domini 
Pentecoste, et Natali S. Johannis Baptiste, et si qui maximi dies in festivita- 
tibus habentur, non nisi in civitatibus aut in parochiis teneant, &c. 

2 Ambros. Ep. 33.ad Marcellinam de Tradendis Basilicis. ' 8 Aug. de 
Diversis Serm. 12’et 122. * Hieron. Ep. 7. ad Letam. Ep. 53. ad 
Riparium. ® Sidon. lib. v. Ep. 17. Euseb. in his Panegyrie, c. 9. 

uses the Greek name, ’Avdkeropoyv. 8 Auson. Gratiar. Action dd 
G ratian, pro Consulatu, p. 190. Basilica olim negotiis plena, nune votis 

votisque pro tua salute susceptis. ~ : 
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safety.”’ By which he must needs mean that the Roman 
halls or courts: were turned into Christian churches. And 
hence, I conceive, the name, Basilice, came to be a 
general name for churches in after ages. Though I know 
Durantus and Bona! have other reasons beside this for the 
appellation, as that it was because churches. were places 
where sacrifice was offered to God, the King of all the 
earth; or because they were only the more stately and 
magnificent churches which had the title; which is not true 
in fact, for ever since it came first into use, it appears to have 
been the common name of all churches. 


Secr. 6.—When first called Temples. 


The like observation is to be made upon the name, tem- 
ples, which, for the three first ages, is scarce ever® used by 
any Christian writer for a church, but only for the heathen 
temples, which were recepticles of idols, and cloisters of 
their gods. But when idolatry was destroyed, and statues 
every where demolished, and temples purged and conse- 
crated into Christian churches, then the writers of the fol- 
lowing ages make no scruple to give them the name of 
temples. As when St. Ambrose? says, “he could not de- 
liver up the temple of God,” he certainly means the church, 
and not an idol-temple. So does also Lactantius* when he 
says, “ he taught oratory in Bithynia, when the temple of 
God was destroyed;” meaning the church of Nicomedia, 
which was the first that was demolished in the Diocletian 
persecution. Eusebius, speaking of the churches that were 
re-built after that. persecution was over, gives them® the 
name of temples; and particularly the church built by Pau- 
linus he calls the temple of Tyre.® Not to mention other 





1 Durant. de Ritib. Eccl. lib.i.c.}.n.9. Bona Rer. Liturg. lib. i. c. 19. 
ne 4. _..® Ignatius, Ep. ad Magnes. n.7, once uses the name with some 
restriction, calling the Church, Nady O68, the Temple of God. - 3 Am- 
bros. Ep. 33. ad Marcellin. Respondi. quod erat ordinis, templum Dei tradi a 
sacerdote non posse. « Laciant. lib.v.c.2. Cum egoin Bithynia 
literas oratorias accitus docerem, contigissetque ut eodem tempore Dei tem- 
plum everteretur, &c. 5 Euseb. lib.x.¢.2. Newe dusie d« BaSputy 
sic Whoo dareypoy éyeinopéveac. - § Kuseb, lib. x. ¢.4. “Ev Tipw yews 
&e. 
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passages of Chrysostom,’ Theodoret, Prudentius,? St. Hi- 
lary,* St. Austin,> and a thousand more to the same purpose, 
which show that they had no aversion to the name, temple, 
when they could safely use it without ambiguity, and not 
be mistaken to mean the temples of the heathen. But from 
the name, Fanwm, they more religiously abstained, and 
never used it unless it were by way of contempt, to sig- 
nify their resentments against some conventicle of heretics, 
whom they usually put into the same class with heathens. 
As we may observe in St. Ambrose,’ who, having occasion 
to speak of a conyenticle of the Valentinians, will not 
vouchsafe it the name of a temple or a church, but a Fanum, 
a name always appropriated to the ‘idol-temples of the 
heathens, with whom he parallels the Valentinians, as no 
better than a pack of idolatrous Gentiles met together, for 
they worshiped idols and images as the heathen did. 


Sect. 7.—Churches sometimes called Synodi, Concilia, Conciliabula, 
Conventicula. 

There is one general name more for churches, which I 
must not omit, because the ambiguity of the expression has 
led some learned men into strange mistakes about it. Con- 
stantine in one of his laws in the Theodosian Code’ calls the 
church, Sanctissimum Catholiee Conciliwm, which Alciat, 
the great lawyer, by mistake interprets an ecclesiastical 
synod; whereas indeed, as Gothofred rightly observe, _ it 
signifies there the church, as in many other places of the 
ancient writers. For these words Concilium, Synodus, Con- 
venticulum, Conciliabulum, and the like, are words of vari- 
ous aeceptation. For though they commonly signify ec- 
clesiastical synods and councils, yet sometimes they denote 
other assembies, and particularly the ordinary assemblies 
of the Church for divine service; and thence the name 
was transferred from the assembly to denote the 
place of the assembly, or the church, as has been ob- 





' Chrysost. Hom. 4. de Verbis Esaiz. tom. iii. p. $65. 2 Theodor. 
Hist. lib.i.c. 31. ® Prudent. Pass. Laurentii et Hippolyti. 
*Hilar. Com. in Psalm. 126. 5 Aug. de Civ. Dei. lib. viii. ¢. 27. 
® Ambros. Ep. 29. ad Theodos. Vindicabitur etiam Valentinianorum fanum 
incensum ? Quid enim est nisi fanum, in quo est conventus Gentilium-? 
* Cod. Th, lib. xvi. tit 2. de Episc. leg, 4. Olea 
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served before upon the word Eeclesia. Thus, when 
St. Jerom commends Nepotian for adorning the Con- 
ciiabula Martyrum with flowers and branches, he cannot 
mean councils of martyrs, but churches called by the 
names of martyrs. And so again when he says,’ “ the per- 
secutor’s rage and barbarity was so exceeding fierce against 
us, that they proceeded to destroy our Conciliabula,” it is 
evident he means the Christian churches. As Gaudentius 
must be understood in one of his sermons upon the dedica- 
tion of a church, which is called Coneiliwm Martyrum. 
The church-assembly itself is often called by the same 
name, Conciliwm ; as in the Passion of Cyprian, written by 
Pontius, his deacon,‘ the Christians are commanded by 
the Emperor to leave off their Conciliabula, or meetings 
and assemblies in the cemiteries for the worship of God. 
So the word is used by St. Jerom,® speaking of the monks 
meeting in the church for divine service ; and by Tertullian 
Sfor any church-assembly; when he says, “ the book of 
Hermes Pastor was reckoned to be apocryphal by the-uni- 
versal consent of every assembly of the Christian Catholic 
Churches.” Now what the Latins call Concilia, the Greeks 
call Svvodor, and therefore it is observable, that the style of 
the imperial edicts, which in the Passion of Cyprian forbids 
Christians *‘ conciliabula facere” is in Eusebius’ “ svvddove 
mouio%a, which isa prohibition not of ecclesiastical synods, 
but of all church-assemblies. For Synodus and Ecclesia, 
as Chrysostom$ observes, are words of the very same im- 
port and signification, and therefore the one may denote a 
church or church-assembly as well as the other; and be- 





1 Hieron. Ep. 8. Epitaph. Nepotian. Quod basilicas ecclesia et martyrum 
conciliabula diversis floribus et arborum comis, vitiumque pampinis adumbr4- 
rit, &c. 2 Hieron. Com. in Zechar.cap. 8, In tantam rabiem persecu- 
torum feritas excitata est, ut etiam conciliabula nostra destruerent. 
® Gaudent. Serm, 17. in Dedicatione Basilica Martyrum. * Pontii. 
Pass. Cypr. Jussum est, ut nulla conciliabula faciant, neque ccemiteria ingre- 
diantur. 5 Hieron, Ep. 22. ad Eustoch. c. 15. Post hoc concilium solvi- 
tur, et unaqueeque decuria cum suo parente pergit ad mensam 6 Tertul. 
de Pudicit.c. 10. Cederem tibi, si Scriptura Pastoris—non ab omni concilio - 
ecclesiarum etiam vestrarum inter apocrypha et falsa jndicaretur. 

7 Buseb. lib. vii. ec. 11. Vid. lib. ix. c. 2 et 9. ® Chrysost. Hom, in 
Psal. 149. tom. iii. p.632. ExkAyoia cusnparog & suvdds éviv ovopa. 
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cause the Latin name, Conventiculum, in its original notation 
signifies no more than an assembly, it is frequently used by 
ancient writers for a church; as by Lactantius,! who, speak- 
ing of the persecutors: in the time of Diocletian, says, “ they 
“were eagerly set upon shedding Christian blood, for one 
‘of them -in Phrygia, burned a whole people together with 
“their Conventiculum, or church, where they were met toge- 
ther.” And Arnobius® expresses himself in the same man- 
~ner, makinga like complaint, “why did our Bibles deserve 
.to be thrown into the flames? why did our churches, (our 
Conventicula,) deserve to be so barbarously pulled down?” by 
which it appears that the name, Conventicula, was not as yet 
appropriated to heretical meetings, but when the Ancients 
had occasion to speak of them, they commonly jomed the 
-epithet of heretical to them, to distinguish them from the 
Catholic Churches, as may be seen in several laws of Theo- 
‘dosius,? and Arcadius and- Honorius, in the Theodosian 


- Code. 


Sect. 8.—Why some Churches called Martyria, Memoria, Apostoleia, 
and Propheteia. 


All these were general names of churches; but there 
were some which had particular appellations given them 
upon reasons which could not extend to ail. And it will 
_not be amiss in our passage to take notice of them also. 
. Such as were built over the grave of any martyr, or called 
- by his name to preserve the memory of him, had usually 
. the distinguishing title of Martyriwm, or Confessio, or Me- 
mora given them for that particular reason. Thus Euse- 
bius* observes of Constantine, “that he adorned his new 
city of Constantinople with many oratories and ample mar- 


fi 





1 Lactant. lib. v. c. 11. Aliqui ad oecidendum precipites extiterunt, sicut 
unus in Phrygia, qui universum populum cum ipso pariter conventiculo 
concremavit. 2 Arnob. cont. Gent. lib. iv. p. 152. Nostra quidem 
* Scripta cur ignibus meruerunt dari? Cur immaniter conventiclua dirui, in 
> quibus summus oratur Deus? &c. Item Ambrosiaster in Ephes. iv. p..948. Ubi 
omnia loca circumplexa est ecclesia, conventicula constituta sunt, et rectores 
et cetera officia in ecclesiis ordinata sunt. 3 Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit. 5. de 
Hereticis. Leg. 10..A conventiculis suis heretic superstitionis turba pro- 
pulsetur. It. lib. xvi. tit. 4. leg. 4. * Kuseb. de Vit. Constant. lib. iii. 
48. "Euxrnyplow wreloow, papriplorg re eyisorg. . 
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tyries, by which he at once“did honour to the memory of the 
martyrs, and as it were consecrated his city to the God of 
the martyrs.” And from this time in all Christian writers 
of the following ages a martyry is always put to signify such 
achurch. Socrates speaks? of the martyry of Thomas, the 
Apostle,-at Edessa, and of Peter and Paul,?at Rome; and of 
the martyry of Euphemia,3 at Chalcedon, where the body of 
that martyr lay buried, which was the church where the 
famous council of Chalcedon was held, whence in the Acts 
of that council it is so often styled, Maprupiov "Evpnpiac, the 
‘martyry of EHuphemia. And upon the same reason, be- 
fause our Saviour Christ was the chief sufferer, and great 
martyr of his own religion, therefore the church which Con- 
stantine built at Mt. Golgotha in memory of his passion and 
resurrection, is usually by Eusebius‘ and others styled Mar- 
tyrium Salvatoris, the martyry of our Saviour, of which the 
reader that pleases may find a more ample account given by 
the learned Valesius in a particular dissertation ® about it, at 
the end of Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History. The Latins 
instead of Martyrium commonly use the name of Memoria 
Martyrum for such kind of churches. As in that noted 
passage of St. Austin,® where he says, “ we do not build 
temples to our martyrs as gods, but only memorials of them 
as dead men, whose spirits still live with God; nor do we 
erect altars to them in those memorials, or offer sacrifice 
thereon to our martyrs, but to the only God, both theirs and 
ours.” So that when St. Austin in another place,’ com- 
mends Eradius, his presbyter, for building a memorial of an 
holy martyr, at his own expense, we are to understand, not 
a monument or a sepulchre, but a church, And so the 
ame is used by Optatus* and several others, But if the 
person, in memory of whom the church was built, was 





1 Socrat, lib. iv. c. 18, ? Socrat .lib. iv. c. 23, 8 Td. lib, vi. 
ce. 6. * Euseb. lib. iv, de Vit. Constant. c. 40, 5 Valesii Epistola 
de Anastasi et Martyrio Hierosolymitanc, * Aug. de Civ. Dei. lib. 22.{c. 10. 
Nos Martyribus nostris non templa sicut diis, sed memorias sicut hominibus 
mortuis, quorum apud Deum vivunt spiritus, fabricamus: nee ibi erigimus 
altaria, in quibus sacrificemus martyribus, sed uni Deo et martyrum et nostro. 
7 Aug. Hom. 50, de Diversis. tom. 10. p. 522. De opera ejus et expensa pecu- 
nia memoriam sancti martyris habemus. 8 Optat. cont. Parmen. lib. ii. 
_p. Presentes sunt ibi duorum memorize Apostolorum, &c. : 
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either a Prophet or an Apostle, then the church respectively 
took the name of ’AzosoAétov, or Hpopnretov. As we may see 
in Sozomen,! who speaks of the Apostoleum of Peter, in 
Rome, and again of the Apostolewm of Peter and Paul, at 
Quercus, in the suburbs of Chalcedon, which Ruffin, the 
great statesman under Arcadius, built to the honour of: the 
Apostles, and called it? an Apostolewm from them. So in 
the council of Constantinople under Mennas, there is men- 
tion? made of the Prophetewm of St. Esaias, the Prophet ; 
as also in. Theodorus Lector,* who says the relics of Samuel, 
the Prophet, were laid up év rp Lpopytely dus, in his Pro- 
pheteum ; which can mean nothing else but churches called 
by their names, as Valesius rightly expounds it. 


Secr. 9,—Why called Camiteria, Mense, and Aree. 


Much the like account is to be given of two other names, 
Cemiterium, and Mensa, which we find sometimes used to 
signify churches. The Christians in times of persecution 
were used to meet in private vaults or burying-places, and 
especially at the graves or monuments of their martyrs; as 
is evident both from:the canons of the council of Eliberis,® 
which was held in the heat of the Diocletian persecution, 
and often speaks of their assembling in such places; as 
also from the edicts of the persecuting Emperors, forbiding 
‘Christians to hold assemblies in their cemiteries, as has 
been noted® before. Now when the persecutions were 
over, churches were actually erected over the graves of the 
martyrs, and in the places where the cemiteries were, and 
so a cemitery or a grave of a martyr came to be used for the 
name ofa church. Thus in the writings of St. Austin there 
is frequent mention of a church called Mensa Cypriani, 
where St. Austin preached several of his Sermons.? This 





}Sozom. lib, ix. c. 10. "Hyaye sic rd Mérpa AmosoAsior, &. 21d. 
lib. viii. c. 17, AosoXeltoy & aurGy wvopace. 5 Con. Constant. sub 
Menna. Act. iii, tom. v. p. 67. * Theodor. Lector. lib. ii. p. 568. 
5 Con. Eliber. c, 34. Cereos in ceemiteriis per diem placuit non incendi, &c. 
It. can. 35. Placuit prohiberi, ne foeminz in cemiterio pervigilent, ed quod 
sxpe sub obtentu orationis scelera latenter committant. ® See sect. 7. 
Vid. Onuphrium de Ceemiteriis, cap. 11. 7 See Serm. 94 et 237. de 
Diversis Serm. 26. ex Editis 4 Sirmondo. Ser. 38, et 80. in Psal. All preached 
ad Mensam Cypriani. ; a , ve 
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was the place where Cyprian suffered martyrdom ;. which 
being the altar on which Cyprian was offered a sacrifice to 
God, a church was afterward built there, and an altar or 
‘communion-table erected therein for the Christian sacrifice 
to be offered to God. And both these being a memorial of 
Cyprian’s passion, they were jointly called by his name, 
Mensa Cyprian, Cyprian’s-altar, or Cyprian’s-church. 
For though it primarily signifies the altar, yet it is plain it 
was extended to be the name of the church also, where St. 
Austin preached so: many sermons on Cyprian’s-day to the 
people of Carthage. The name, cemitery, continued also to 
be used in after ages for a church; as appears from one of 
the canons of the council of Laodicea, which forbids? Catho- 
lies to frequent the cemiteries or martyries of heretics, upon 
pretence of prayer or divine service. St. Chrysostom often 
uses the word Tdgoe Mapripwv, sepulchres of martyrs, for 
churches.. As where he says,? “ one might see whole cities 
Tunning to the monuments of the martyrs.” And again,‘ 
“‘we depart not from their sepulchres: here kings lay aside 
their crowns, and continue praying for deliverance from 
dangers, and for victory over their enemies.” Nay, he tri- 
umphs in this both over Jews and Gentiles, that the Apostles 
in their deaths were more honourable than the greatest 
king's upon earth ;° “ for even at Rome the royal city, em- 
perors, and consuls, and yenerals, left all, and ran to the 
sepulchres of the fisherman and tentmaker; and at Con- 
stantinople it was thought honour enough by those that 
wore the diadem, to lie buried not with the Apostles, but 
before their porches, and kings themselves were the fisher- 
men’s doorkeepers.” In all which places it is evident he 
‘means churches by the sepulchres of the Apostles. And so 





1 Aug. Ser. 113. de Diversis. Sicut néstis, quicunque Carthaginem néstis, 
in eodom loco Mensa Deo constructa est, tamen Mensa dicitur Cypriani, non 
quia ibi est unquam Cyprianus epulatus, sed quia ibi est immolatus, et quia ips 
inmolatione su& paravit hance mensam, non in qua pascat sive pascatur, 
sed in qua sacrificium Deo, cui et ipse et oblatus est, offeratur. 

2 Con. Laodic. can. 9. Mept r& puxp ovyxwpeiv ic ra Koymsnrhpra, 7H ig TA Aeys- 
peva papripia wayrwy Twoy duperikoy Teg THE éxkAnoiac, tvxfic 7) SepaTeiac 


Evexa, Ameévae. 3 Chrys, Com. in Psal. 115, tom. iii. p. 404. Zoe 
R bri ry papripwr T8¢ ragec rac rodELe ovYTPEXSOQC. 41d. Hom. 1.Psal. 
“48. ibid. p. 812. Ove dvaywpSper roy ragwv duror. &e. 5 Chrys. 


Demonstr, quod Christus sit Deus, tom. vy. p. 839, 
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Athanasius,! and Socrates, and others take the word, cemi- 
tery, forachurch. And perhaps St Jerom intends the same 
by the sepulchres of the martyrs, when he says? “it was his 
custom, when he was a boy at school in Rome, on Sundays 
to go about and visit the sepulchres. of the Apostles and 
Martyrs;” but I will not be positive of this, because he 
joins the Crypte, or subteraneous vaults, with them, which in 
his time were not.churches: though they were in Tertullian’s 
time, who calls them Aree Sepulturarum; telling us, ‘“ that 
‘Hilariayn, the persecutor, forbad them to hold assemblies 
there; but this was. remarkably punished by the providence 
of God; for they who denied the Christians the liberty of 
-their Aree, had their own Aree, (meaning their store-houses 
-or barn-floors, which is another signification of the word 
Area,) taken from them ; for they had no harvest that year 
by the just judgment of God uponthem.” The reader will 
meet with the name, Area, for a place.of prayer m the Acts 
of Purgation of Cecilian,* bishop of Carthage, and other 
records of that age of persecutions,> when they were forced 
‘to fly from their churches above ground to their vaults un- 
-derneath, and malte a sort_of temporary churches of them. 


Sect. 10.—Why Case, Tropea, and Tiluli. 


Casa is another name in the same Acts of Purgation of 
-Cecilian and ‘Felix,é which I take to be the name of a church 
~also; for though it might be something doubtful from that 
»place alone, yet finding itso used in other authors, I con- 
-clude it-was one of the ancient names of their churches. 

ee ee ER RS Re Ae ee 
? Athan. Apol. 2. ap. Socrat. lib. ii, c. 28. - £ Hieron Com. in Ezek. 

ce. 40. Dum essem Rome puer, et liberalibus studiis erudirer, solebam cum 
ceteris ejusdem ztatis et propositi, diebus dominicis sepulchra Apostolorum 
et Martyrum circuire, crebroque cryptas ingredi, &c, 3 'Tertul. ad 


Scapul. c. 3. SicutsubHilariano presides cum de areis sepulturarum nostrarum 
adclamassent, aree non sint: ares ipsorum non fuerunt: messes enim suas non 


* egerunt. * Gesta Purgat. Cecilian ad Calcem Optati, p. 272. Cives in area 
martyrum fuerunt inclusi. Item p.277.  Tollat aliquis de vestris in aream, 
ubi orationes facitis. ° Vide Acta Concilii Cirtensis ap. Baron. an. 303. 


a. 24. Passio Cypriani. Ejus corpus positum est in areis Macrobii Candidi, 

Gesta Purgat. p- 272. Nunquid populus. Dei ibi fuit? Saturninus dixit, in 

_ asa majore fuit inclusus. It. p. 274. Praesens cum populo inclusus in casa 
majore, : ; 
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For Bede tells us! the town of St.Martins in Bernicia, a 
‘province of Britain, came to be vulgarly called Candida 
‘Casa, Whaitern, or Whitchurch, from the church of stone 
which bishop Ninyas builtin it. And I leave it as a query, 
whether Case Nigrein Afric, where Donatus was bishop, be 
not beholden to some suchcircumstance for its denomination 
also? But why churches should-be called, Case, is not 
‘very easy to. conjecture; till a better reason can be found, 
et us suppose it to be from the plainness and simplicity of 
them, of which we shall have something more to say in the 
next chapter.. 

Mr. Mede has-observed another name for churches, which 
isnot very common, in Caius Romanus an ancient writer in 
Eusebius, who uses the term Tropea Apostolorum, as Mr. 
Mede? conjectures, to denote two churches: of St. Peter and 
St. Paulin Rome. But I. confess there is some reason to 
question, whether in that place it means churches,: and_ not 
rather the monuments or sepulchres of those Apostles. For 
‘Eusebius is. only speaking of their bodies being buried at 
Rome; to confirm which opinion he quotes that ancient 
-writer in these words; * “We can yet show the trophies of 
the Apostles; for whether you go to the Vatican or the 
Via Ostiensis, you may there see the trophies of those who | 
founded this church;” meaning the church of Rome, which 
‘was founded by St. Peter and St. Paul, whose. sepulchres 
“were then to be seen, the former in the Vatican Hill, and 
‘the other in the way from Ostia to Rome. However, in after 
‘ages, when churches were built over their sepulchres, then 
their trophi¢s became a name for those churches, as we may 
‘learn from those words of St. Jerom * to Marcella, who lived 
-at Rome; “you have there an. holy church, you have 
there the trophies of the Apostles and Martyrs.” For now 
it is. certain their sepulchres were advanced into churches, 





1 Bed. Hist. lib. iii. c. 4. Qui locus ad provinciam Berniciorum pertinens, 
-vulgo yocatur, ad candidam casam, e6 quéd ibi ecclesiam de lapide, insolito 
Britonibus more, fecerit. 2 Mede’s Discourse of Churches, p. 328. 

‘8 Euseb. lib. ii.c. 25. "Eya dé ra rpdmaa réy Aroséhuy Ex dsigar, &. 

* Hieron Ep. 18. ad Marcellam. Est quidem tibi sancta Hecclesia, sunt tro- 
pea Apostolorum et Martyrum. «So Gildas de Excid. Britan. et Bede Hist. 
-Eccl. lib. i. c. 8. call.them. Signa Victricia eid ana Eusebius de Laud. 
Constant. c. 17, Todmava vinnrijora. 
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and both together called trophies, as being manifest tokens 
and evidences of the victory which they had gained over 
their enemies, by resisting unto blood, and triumphing afte: 
death. 3 
There is yet another name, of which it is not easy to 
give so exact an account; that is why some churches had 
the name of Tituli given them peculiarly in Rome. In the 
Pontifical, in the Life of Marcellus, itis said of him, that he 
appointed twenty-five Tituli in Rome, for the convenience 
of baptizing new converts. And in the same place one Lu- 
cina, a widow, is said to have dedicated her house? to be 
made a Titulus, or church, where they worshiped Christ day 
and night with prayers and hymns, till Maxentius, the 
tyrant, hearing of it, turned the church into a stable, and 
forced Marcellus to be the keeper of it. These are sup- 
posed to be the same as parish-churches, erected for the 
convenience of administering divine offices, as the multitude 
of converts increased in Rome. But why they were called 
Tituli, is not exactly agreed among learned men. Baronius? 
will have them to be so called, because they had the sign 
of the cross upon them, by which sign or title they were 
known to belong to Christ, as things which belonged tothe 
Emperor’s exchequer were known to be his by an appen- 
dant veil, which had either his image or his name, by way 
of title, inscribed upon it. But it does not appear that the 
sign of the cross was so early fixed upon churches ; or if it 
were, that it was the peculiar distinction of a parish-church ; 
for no doubt the cathedral or bishop’s church had that 
sign as soon as any others. Mr. Mede* offers two other 
reasons, and leaves the reader to determine, whether they 
were so called, because by their dedication the name of 
Christ our Lord was as it were inscribed upon them, as the 
manner then was to set the names or titles of the owners 





' Pontifical. Vit. Marcelli. Hic fecit coemiterium Via Salarif, et viginti 
quingue titulos in Urbe Roma constituit, quasi diceceses, propter baptismum 
et poenitentiam multorum, qui convertebantur ex Paganis, et propter sepultu- 
ras martyrum. ? Pontifical. ibid. Lyeina domum suam nomine tituli 
beati Marcelli dedicavit, ubi die noctuque hymnis et orationibus Domino Jesu 
Christo confitebantur, &c. Vid. Pii Epist. 2. ad Justum Vien. Presbyter pas- 
toy titulum condidit, &c. 3 Baron, an. 112, 0,6. 4 Mede’s Dise 
of Churches, p, 328. : 
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upon their houses and possessions; and so it would concur 
in notion with those other names of Kupiaxov and Basilica, 
the Lord’s, and the King’s ; or whether because they gave a 
title of cure, or denomination, to the presbyters to whom they 
were committed. This last I take to be the true reason of 
the name till one more probable can be thought of. As 
to the fancy of Onuphrius, that the number of these Tituli 
was exactly the same with that of cardinal-presbytets now, 
and never exceeding the number of twenty-eight, it is an ima- 
gination without ground, for Optatus speaks of above forty 
churches in Rome before the time of the last persecution, as 
IT shall have oceasion to show more fully in the next Book. 


Sect. 11.—Of Tabernacles and Minsters, and some other less usual Names 
of Churches. 


There are several other less usual names of churches 
im ancient writers, which I need not stand upon; such as 
Limina Martyrum, the houses of the martyrs, used by St. 
Jerom ;? Sixo¢e and Téuevog, words of the same import with 
temple, which we sometimes meet with in Theodoret,? Syne- 
sius,*and Evagrius.= In Eusebius, Domus Synaxeos* 
sometimes occurs in the Rescripts of heathen Emperors for 
Christian churches, which signifies no more but houses of 
assembly. Chrysostom styles them, the seat of doctrine,? 
from the exercise of preaching therein. And many such 
names are to be met with, which need no explication. But 
there are two names more used by Eusebius, which some 
learned men have greatly mistaken. In one place, speaking 
of the Therapeute in Egypt, whom he reckons the first 
Christians converted by St. Mark, and described covertly by 
Philo-Judzeus, he gives their churches the name of Zeyveia 
and Movasygia, which some mistake for monasteries in the 
modern sense; whereas Eusebius® says expressly it was the 





1 Onuphr. Interpret. Vocum Ecclesiastic. p. 91. 2 Hieron. Ep. 15. 
ad Marcellum. 8 Theodor. Ser. de Martyr. _ * Synes. Ep. 58. 
5 Evagr. lib. i.e. 14. lib. vi. c. 8. 6 Kuseb. lib. vii.c. 8. Vid. Gesta 
Purgationis Ceciliani. 7 Chrysost. Hom. 2. in Job. : Euseb. 
lib. ii. c. 17. "E19" jc, rac duchoeg avr&y drotai rwec yoay dtayoabac, 
meol THY KaTa YwOpay ikkhyoy Taira ono. ?Ev ixasy oé deci Esey been pa 
iepdv, 6 Kadetrat cepvetoy Bj povas7ovoy. "Ey @ povepevor ra Te cewve Bie 
pusho redevrar, &e. 
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name which: Philo gave, not to their habitations, but their 
churches. “For,” says he, “Philo having described: their. 
habitations, afterward speaks thus of their churches in that 
region :—‘ In every one of their dwellings there is a sacred 
house or chapel, which they call their Semnewm or Monas~ 
tertum, where they perform the religious mysteries proper 
to their holy life. For hither they bring nothing ever of 
meat or drink or other bodily necessaries, but only their 
laws and inspired oracles of their prophets, their hymns, 
and whatever else tends: to augment and consummate a life 
of piety and knowledge.’” This is not the description of 
a monastery in the modern sense, but of a church, and so: 
we see the name was first used, as it is at this day, among 
the Germans, who hence call some of their churches mun- 
sters,as we do minsters, which were heretofore collegiate 
churches and schools of learning, like St. Austin’s monas- 
tery-church, of which I have given an account in the for- 
mer Book. This is further confirmed; because Eusebius 
joins the name Yeuveioy to monastery to explain it, which 
by the best critics, ancient and modern, Hesychius, Budeus, 
Suicerus, and others, is reckoned to signify a temple, or 
place of divine service. Eusebius has yet another name 
for a church, which I mention only because it is liable to 
the same mistake. He gives it the name of tabernacle; 
which is only a private appellation, belonging: peculiarly to 
moveable or travelling churches. For Eusebius, speaking 
of Constantine’s intended expedition against the Persians, 
says,! “that among his other preparations for that war, he 
erected himself a tent, or tabernacle, in the form of a church, 
in which he might continually make his supplications to 
God, the giver of victory, with the bishops and clergy that 
were to attend him in his expedition.” Socrates,? speaking 
of the same thing, compares it to the tabernacle that Moses 
set up in the wilderness, and says Constantine did it “that 
he might have a decent and convenient oratory—tv«rnp.ov 
jurTpemisuévov—in the most desert and barbarous places 





1 Euseb. de Vit. Constant. lib. vil c. 56... Tijy cenyiy TD Tho éKkAnolacg 
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through which he was to travel.” And from this example, 
as Sozomen! observes, it became a custom throughout the 
Roman army for every legion to have their tabernacle, and 
priests, and deacons appointed to attend the service of it. 


- Sect. 12.—Of the Distinction between Ecclesia Matrix and Diacesana. 


Whilst I am upon this head, it will not be amiss to give 
the reader an account of two other words, which have some 
relation to this subject, and by their ambiguity are often 
mistaken and confounded, that is Ecclesia Matrix and Die- 
cesana, which seem to be words of the same importance, 
but are often very different from one another, Hcclesia 
Matrix, a mother-church, is sometimes taken for an original 
church planted immediately by the Apostles, whence others 
were derived and propagated afterward: So Tertullian? 
calls those Churches, to which the Apostles preached either 
viva voce, or by their epistles, by which all doctrines are to 
be judged. And in this sense the church of Jerusalem is 
called “the mother ofall churches in the world” by. the se- 
cond genera-jcouncil? of Constantinople; and Arles, the 
mother-church of France, because supposed. to be planted * 
by the Apostles’ missionary, Trophimus, first bishop of the 
place. At other times a mother-church denotes a metropo- 
lis, or the principal church of a single province, as in some 
of the African canons,* where Matrix is used sometimes for 
the-primate’s see, to which other bishops were to have re- 
course for judgment and decision of controversies. But 
most commonly it. signifies a cathedral or bishop’s church, 
which was usually termed the great church, and the ca- 
tholic church, and the principal see, in opposition to the 
lesser Tituli, or parish-churches, committed to single pres- 
byters. Thus in the African Code the matter is plain; in 





1 Sozom. lib. i. c. 8. 2Tertul. de Preseript. c. 21. Constat proinde 
omnem doctrinam, que cum illis ecclesiis apostolicis matricibus et original- 
ibus fidei conspiret, veritati deputandam. 8 Ep. Synodic. ad Damasuia 
ap. Theod. lib. v2 ¢.9. Tic d& ye pnrpdc anracwyv TWY kKKANOLUY THE by 
‘IepocoAbpotc, &c. 4 Libellus Precum Episcopor. Gallor. ad Leon. ap. 
Baron. an. 450, p. 125. Cujus honoris obtentu ecclesiam Arelatensem omnes 
decessores, predecessoresque nostri vel ut matrem debito semper honore co}- 
uerunt, &c. * Cod. Afric. can. 19, al. 120. Mi} roocpmaresy try 
poroucj,—Non prejudicetur in matrice, Xe. 
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one canon every bishop is prohibited to alienate or sell the 
goods of the mother-church,’ and presbyters the goods be- 
longing to their titles. The Greek translation of this canon 
is here imperfect and corrupt, as Suicerus? has rightly ob- 
served; and by it Cujacius and others have been led into a 
mistake to expound Matrix by Matricula, the catalogue or 
books of the church, whereas it means the cathedral, or 
bishop’s church. As also in another canon,’ which says, 
“If any bishop is negligent to deal with heretics in the 
mother-church, he shall be admonished of his fault by 
the neighbouring bishops, that he may have no excuse.”— 
The mother-church is here the bishop’s church, or that 
which required both his care and residence, as the principal 
church of the diocese. This by Fulgentius Ferrandus* is 
plainly opposed to other inferior churches in the diocese, 
upon which only presbyters resided, both» when he says, 
“that the judgment of the mother-church shall be suffici- 
entin the election of a bishop.” And again, “that the 
bishop of the mother-church shall not usurp any thing’ that 
is given to the churches in the diocese.” These churches 
in the diocese are the same as we now call parish-churches ; 
though they themselves are sometimes termed dioceses in 
the Pontifical’ and the African Canons; * and in some other 
Canons’ Ecclesie Diecesane, diocesan churches, as in the 
‘council of Terraco, which obliges all bishops to visit their 
‘dioceses once a year, to see that no diocesan church, that is, 
no church within the diocese, was out of repair. So that a 
mother-church and a diocesan church, in that ancient style, 
Muu at Suit Vigne ee ie. ie ay 


* Cod. Afric. can. 83. Non habente necessitatem, nec episcopo liceat Ma- 


tricis Eccelesie, nec presbytero rem tituli sui usurpare. ? Suicer. 
Thesaur. Eccles. Voce, Marpué. 8 Cod. Afric. can. 128. Si in Ma- 
tricibus Cathedris episcopus negligens fuerit adversus Hereticos, conveniatur 
a vicinis episcopis, &c. * Ferrand. Breviat. Canon. c. 1]. Utad eli- 


gendum episcopum sufficiat Matricis arbitrium. Ex Concilio Septimunicensi 
et Concilio Macrianensi. Item ¢.38. Ut episcopus Matricis non usurpet 
quicquid fuerit donatum ecclesiis, quee in dicecesi constitute sunt. Ex Con- 


cilio Hipponiregiensi. ° Pontifical. Vit. Marcelli. Hié viginti quinque 
titulos in Urbe Roma constituit, quasi diceceses, propter baptismum, &c. 
® Cod. Afric. can. 53 et 56. "Con. Tarracon. can. 8. Reperimus non- 
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differed as now a cathedral and: a parish-church with us. 
The mother-church being otherwise called! the principal 
see—Principalis Cathedra—where the bishop was obliged 
continually to reside; and sometimes the catholic church, 
as Valesius has observed? out of Epiphanius ? and Nicepho- 
rus,* in opposition to the lesser churches that were subject 
to it. Though, as I noted before, the council of Trullo® 
calls every baptismal church a catholic church, in opposi- 
tion to private oratories, where baptism was not allowed to 
be administered. It was necessary for me to be thus parti- 
cular about the names of churches in the entrance upon this 
Book, because some of them are curious, and others ambi- 
guous, that the reader might find them explained at once, 
and not be at a loss about terms upon every occasion in the 
following discourse. 


Sect, 13.—Proofs of Churclies in the first Century, collected by Mr. Mede. 


Our next inquiry is into the original of churches, that is, 
when Christians began to set them apart for divine service. 
A very singular paradox has been advanced by some learned 
men in these last ages, that for the three first ages the 
Christians had no such distinct places of worship; ground- 
ing upon some mistaken passages of Origen, Minucius 
Felix, Arnobius, and Lactantius, who say, “ the Christians 
had no temples,” which they take for a denial of their hav- 
ing any churches; which opinion, though advanced with 
some show of learning, by Vedelius,® Suicerus,’ and others, 
is altogether without ground, contradicted by the authors 
which they allege, and by themselves who assert and main- 
tain it. Mr. Mede has an elaborate discourse in confuta- 
tion of this opinion, wherein he has learnedly collected the 
authorities of the Ancients, which for the three first ages 
prove the being of. Christian churches. I shall briefly, for 
the sake of those who have not that author at hand, relate 





1Con. Carth. v.c. 5. Placuit, ut nemini sit facultas relict principali ca- 
thedr4, ad aliquam ecclesiam in dicecesi constitutam se conferre. 


2 Vales. Not. in Theod. Lector. lib. i. p. 553. 8 Epiphan. Her. 69. n. 1 
4Niceph. lib. xxi. c. 15. 5 Con. Trull. c. 58. al. 59. § Vedel. 
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the substance of his proofs, and add some others to his col- 
lections. _ In the first place he shows that the Ancients, St. 
Austin, St. Basil,? and the author under the name of St. 
Jerom, St. Chrysostom, Sedulius, Oecumenius, and Theo- 
phylact, in their comments on that passage of St. Paul, 
1 Cor. xi, 22, “ Have ye not houses to eat and drink in? or 
despise: ye the church of God?’ took the word church 
there not for the assembly, but for the place set apart for 
sacred duties; and that the Apostles always met together in 
a certain place for prayer and supplication upon Mount 
Sion, which was the Hyperoon or Oenaculum, the upper 
room, so often mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles; 
where the Apostles were assembled when the Holy Ghost 
came upon them, Act. ii. Where our Saviour celebrated 
his last supper. Where he appeared to his disciples 
two Sundays, one after another, after his resurrection, 
Joh. xx. The place where the seven deacons were elected 
and ordained, Act. vi. And where the first council of Je- 
rusalem was held, Act. xv. Which place was afterward en- 
closed with a goodly church, called the church of Mount 
Sion, and the upper church of the Apostles, in the time of 
Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, and St. Jerom.* That this was 
the’Oxoc, or house of assembly mentioned, Act. u. 46, 
where the Apostles continued breaking of bread, that is, 
celebrating the eucharist after the return from the temple. 
For he thinks with many other critics, that the word 
év oiky is not to be translated, from house to house, but in 
the house, or place where the assembly was used to meet 
together. His next argument is drawn from what Eusebius > 
observes of the Therapeute in Egypt, whether Essenes or 
Christians, that they had their Xeuveia, or places appropri-. 
ated for divine worship, from the days of St. Mark. And 
that such places are to be understood in all those passages 
of St. Paul which salute® the Churches in such or such a 
house, that is, the congregations that met in the houses of 
such pious Christians as had bestowed some part of their 





1 Aug. Quest. 57. in Levitic. ® Basil. Regul. Major. Q. 30. Regul. 
Minor. Q. 310. ® Cyril. Catech. 16. * Hieron. Ep. 27. Epitaph. © 
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dwellings to be an oratory for the Church to assemble in. 
Such a Canaculum is described by Lucian, or whoever was 
the author of the Dialogue called Philopatris, about the 
time of Trajan, where he brings in one Critias telling how 
the Christians carried him into an Hyperoon, the place of 
their assembly, with a design to.make him a proselyte to 
their religion. He argues further from the tradition of the 
Church, derived from the ancient author of the Recogni- 
tions under the name of Clemens Romanus, which! says 
that Theophilus, to whom St. Luke is supposed to ins¢ribe 
_his gospel, at Antioch, did convert his house into a church: 
And the like is reported of the house of Pudens, a Roman 
senator and martyr, in the Acta Pudeniis, that it was turned 
into a church after his martyrdom. He concludes this first 
century with the testimony of Clemens Romanus,’ in his 
genuine Epistle to the Corinthians, which says, “that God 
had ordained as well appropriate places where, as appro- 
priate times and persons when and whereby, he would be 
solemnly served, that all things might be done religiously 
and in order.” 


Scr. 14.—Proofs in the second Century. 


In the next age he shows that Ignatius in his Epistle to 
the Magnesians? exhorts them “to meet together in one 
place,” which he calls rov vadv Os, the temple of God: and; 
in his Epistle to the Philadelphians,* he says, “there was 
one altar to every church, and one bishop, with his presby- 
tery and deacons.” The present Greek copies indeed read 
it a little different from Mr. Mede, leaving out the word 
church, but the mentioning one altar is sufficient to intimate 
they had then a stated place for their ecclesiastical assem- 
bly. In the same age Pius, bishop of Rome, wrote two 
short Epistles to Justus, bishop of Vienna, in France, in the 
first of which one Euprepia,® a pious matron, is said to have 
consigned the title of her house over to the church to cele- 
brate divine offices in; and in the other one Pastor, a pres= 


1 Recognit. lib. x. n. 71. 2 Clem. Ep. 1. ad Cor. n. 40. 5Tg- 
nat. Ep. ad Magnes. n. 7. * Epist.ad Philadelph. n. 4. . 5 Pii 
Ep. l.ad Justum. Soror nostra Euprepia titulum domis sue pauperibus as- 
signavit; ubi nunc, cum pauperibus nostris commorantes, missas agimus. ° 
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byter, is commended for erecting a Titulus, that is a church, 
before his death.) Clemens Alexandrinus toward the end 
of this century uses the name, Ecclesia, for the place of the 
assembly, as well as the congregation. For, speaking of 
the Church, he says,* “I call not now the place, but the 
congregation of the elect, the Church.” And so in his fa- 
mous Homily, ‘ Quis dives salvetur?” he brings in the Asian 
bishop, to whom St. John committed the young man to be 
trained up in the Christian discipline, complaining, “ that 
the youth was become a villain and a robber, and now in- 
stead of the church? had betaken himself to the mountains, 
with a company like himself.” By this it is plain, that in 
his time the word, Ecclesia, was taken for a place of sacred 
assembly, as well as for the assembly itself. 


Sxct. 15.—Proofe. in the third Century. 


In the third century the testimonies are both more nume~ 
rous and plain. ‘Tertullian clearly intimates they had 
churches, when complaining against Christians who fol- 
lowed the trade of idol-making for the Gentiles, only excus- 
ing themselves that they did not worship them, he says,* 
“the zeal of faith cannot but declaim all the day long upon 
this point, bewailing that any Christian should come from 
among his idols into the chureh, that he should come into 
the house of God from the shop of his enemy, and lift up 
those hands to God the Father, which were the mothers or 
makers of idols.” In another place,* he calls the church 
“ Domus Columbe, the house of the dove,” meaning either 
Christ or his dove-like religion, as I have explained it be- 
fore.® And again he expressly distinguishes between the 
baptistery and the church, which in those days were places 
separate one from another, saying,’ “ when we are come to 





‘Id. Ep. 2. Presbyter Pastor titulum condidit, et digné in domino obiit. 
® Clem. Alex. Strom. 7, ’Ov viv roy rémov adda 7b GSpotepa Toy exexroy, 
ixkAnoray Kaho. ® Ap. Euseb. lib. iii. ec. 17. et in Bibl. Patum. Edit. 
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de Idol, c. 7. Tot& die ad hanc partem zelus fidei perorabit, ingemens Chris- 
tianum ab idolis in ecclesiamvenire, de adversarif officinad in domum Dei ve- 
nire, attollere ad deum patrem manus, matres idolorum. 5 Tertul. adv. 
Valent. c. 2.. 6 See before, sect 2. 7 Tertul. de Coron. Mil. 
c.3. Aquam adituri, ibidem, sed et aliquanto prius in ecclesia, sub antistitis, 
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the water to be baptized,’ we not only there, but also some- 
what before in the church, under the hand of the minister, 
make a public declaration that we renounce the Devil, and 
his pomp, and his angels.” Tertullian is followed by Hip- 
polytus,’ who describing the signs of the coming of Anti- 
christ, says, “the temples of God shall be as common 
houses, the churches shall everywhere be destroyed.” But 
I lay no stress upon this passage, because the work is spu- 
rious, and of later date than it pretends to be, as Bp. 
Usher has proved, and Combefis confesses as much, who 
published the genuine piece of Hippolytus De Christo et 
Antichristo, where no such passage is to be found. But 
we have an authentic testimony inthe same age from an 
heathen author. For Lampridius in the Life of Alexander 
Severus,’ reports of him, “that there happening a dispute 
between the Christians and the victuallers about a certain 
public place, each party challenging it as their own, the 
Emperor’s Rescript determined it thus in favour of the Chris- 
tians, “that it was better that God should be worshiped 
there after any manner, than that it should be given up to 
the victuallers.” About the middle of this age, lived the 
famous Gregory of Neocesarea, surnamed Thaumaturgus, 
who himself built several churches in Neocesarea and the 
adjacent parts of Pontus, as Gregory Nyssen ‘ reports in 
his Life; and also wrote a canonical Epistle, wherein are 
described the several classes or stations® of penitents in the 
respective parts of the church. But because some learned 
men question, whether that part of his Epistle be not rather 
a comment and addition by some other hand, [I lay no grea- 
ter weight upon it than it will bear, but only observe that 
the same classes of penitents may be collected from other 
canons in that Epistle, which are allowed to be genuine, 





manu, contestamur nos renunciare Diabolo, et Pompe, et Angelis ejus, &c. 

1 Hippolyt, de Consummat. Mundi. Bibl. Patr. Gr. Lat. tom. ii. p. 346. ‘Ou 
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pissent, contra popinarii dicerent, sibi eum deberi ; rescripsit Imperator, 
Melius esse ut quomodocunque illic Deus colatur, quam popinariis dedatur. 
“Greg. Nyss. Vit. Greg. Thaumaturg, tom, iii, p. 567, * Gregor, 
Thaumaturg, Epist. Canon. c, 11. 
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About the same time St. Cyprian speaks of the place of 
their assembly under the name of Dominicum,' the Lord's 
house, as has been noted before; and in another place op- 
poses the Church and the Capitol, the altar of the Lord, 
and the altars of images and idol-gods to one another. For 
speaking? against some that had lapsed, and without due 
penance were for intruding themselves into the Chureh 
again, “if this were once permitted,” says he, ‘‘ what then 
remains but that the Church should give way to the Capi- 
tol, and the priests withdraw, and take away the altar of 
the Lord with them, and Jet the images and idol-gods with 
their altars succeed and take possession of the sanctuary, 
where the venerable bench of our clergy sit?” About this 
time also Dionysius; bishop of Alexandria, speaks of churches 
as appropriate to the service of God, resolving this question? 
'—whether a woman in the time of her separation might 
enter into the house of God? It appears further from the 
.Rescript of Gallienus, the Emperor, recorded by Eusebius,* 
where he restores the Christians their churches, under the 
name of Téror Opnoxevouior; worshipping places: and from 
what has been noted before out of the Letter of Aurelian,® 
which chides the senate for demurring about opening the 
Sibylline Books, as if they had been consulting, not in the 
Capitol, but in a Christian church ; as also that other Res- 
cript of his in Eusebius,° which, at the request of the council 
of Antioch, ordered Paulus Samosatensis to be turned out 
of the house of the church. But.the testithony of Eusebius 
goes far beyond all others; for speaking of the peaceable 
times, which the Christians enjoyed from the persecution. 
of Valerian, to that of Diocletian, he observes,’ “that the 
number of Christians so grew and multiplied, in that fifty 
years, that their ancient churches were not large enough to 
receive them, and therefore they erected from the founda- 
tions more ample and spacious ones in every city.” 





1 Cypr. de Oper. et Eleemos. See sect. 2. 2 Cypr. Ep. 55. al. 59. 
ad Cornel. Quid superest, quam ut Eccclesia Capitolio cedat, et recedenti- 
bus sacerdotibus, ac Domini altare removentibus, in cleri nostri sacrum vene- 
randumque consessum simulacra atque idola cum aris suis transeant 2? 

3 Dionys. Ep. Canon. c. 2. 4 Kuseb. lib vii. c. 13. » See before 
sect. 1. Ex Vopisco Vit. Aurelian. 6 Euseb. lib. vii. c. 80. cited 
sect. 38. ‘7 Buseb. lib, viii. c. 1, 
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Sect. 16.—The Objection from Lactantius and Arnobius answered. 


The only objection against all this, made with any colour, - 
is drawn from some of the ancient apologists, Origen,! Mi- 
nucius Felix,? Arnobius,’ and Lactantius,* who seem to say 
that the Christians in their time had no temples, nor altars, 
nor ought to have any. But as Mr. Mede shows at large, 
this is only spoken against such temples as the Heathens 
pleaded for, in the notion of encloistering the Deity by an 
idol. For otherwise the very authors from whom the ob- 
jection is drawn, must strangely contradict themselves. For 
Arnobius® owns they had their Conventicula, houses of as- 
sembly, which he complains were barbarously destroyed in 
the last persecution. And Lactantius® says the same, 
giving them also the name of the temples of God, which 
Diocletian ordered to be demolished, when he taught ora- 
tory in Bithynia. And Origen himself speaks” of adorning 
the Christian churches, and altars, in one of his Homilies 
upon Joshua, translated literally by Ruffin. 


Sect. 17.—Some additional Collections upon this Head. 


Thus far Mr. Mede goes in his collections and answer to 
this objection; to which I shall add a few things which he 
has not observed. Lactantius in another place of his Insti- 
tutions ® speaks of one of the Christian Conventicula ina 
town in Phyrgia, which the heathen burnt, with the whole 
assembly in it. And in his book, De Mortibus Persecuto- 
rum, published since Mr. Mede’s death, he gives a more 
particular account of the destruction of churches through- 
out the world. For he not only mentions the demolishing 
the stately church of Nicomedia,® but. intimates that the 
same fate attended the churches over all the world. For 
even in France, where the mild Constantius ruled, the per- 
secution went so far as to. pull down the churches,” though 





1 Origen. cont. Celsum, lib viii, p. 389. * Minuc. Octav. p. 29. 
3 Arnob. adv. Gent. lib, vi. * Lactant. lib. ii. c. 2. 6 Aynob. 
lib. iy. p. 152. cited before, sect. 7, § Lactant, lib. v. c. 2.-cited sect. 6. 
7 Origen Homil. 10. in Joshua, | * Lact. lib. 5. c. 11. * Lact. de 
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"10 Thid. c, 15. Constantius, ne dissentire videretur 4 majoribus preceptis, con- 
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the men, the true temples of God, were spared, and shel- 
tered under his gentle government. Lactantius lived in 
France at this time, being tutor to Crispus, the son of Con- 
stantine, and grand-son of Constantius, and therefore he 
could not be mistaken in his relation. So that we must in- 
terpret Eusebius by him, “ when he says,’ Constantius des- 
troyed no churches;” that is, he gave no positive orders, as 
the other Emperors did, to destroy them, but he connived 
at such as pulled them down, in policy to satisfy the other 
Emperors, and make the walls compound for the life and 
safety of the persons. However it was, both Eusebius and 
Lactantius agree in this, that there were churches in France 
before the last persecution. We have the like account of 
the churches of Britain given by Gildas, who says? in gene- 
ral of the last persecution, “ that it occasioned churches all 
over the world to be destroyed, and particularly in Britain ; 
for ® the Christians built them new again from the ground 
when the persecution was over, and founded others beside 
them, tobe as so many public monuments and trophies of 
their martyrs.” Optatus,‘ takes notice of forty churches in 
Rome, before the last persecution, which being taken from 
the Christians, were afterward restored to them by the order 
of Maxentius, as St. Austin® more than once informs us. 
In Afric we read of some churches that were demolished in 
this persecution, asat Zamaand Furni, mentioned in the Acts 
of Purgation of Cecilian and Felix. Others were taken 
away, and in the mean time, till they were restored again, 
both councils and church assemblies were held in private 
houses, as Optatus” observes of the council of Cirta ; and 





i munch lib. viii. ¢, 13. Mire T&¢ duxac Tuy éxxdyoudy Kadedrey, 
2 Gildas de Excid. Britan. In initio. Ad persecutionem Diocletiani tyranni no- 
vennem, in qua subverse per totum mundum sunt ecclesie, &c. 3 Ibid. 
Renovant ecclesias ad solum usque destructas, basilicas sanctorum martyrum 
fundant, construunt, perficiunt, ac veluti victricia signa passim propalant. Vide 
Bede Hist. Eccl. lib. i. c. 6. et 8. who speaks almost in the words of Gildas. 


4 Optat. lib. ii. p. 49. Quadraginta Basilicas, 5 Aug. Brev. Collat. 3, 
Die c, 18. It. lib. post Collationem c. 18. 6 Gesta Purgat. p. 276. Et 
Zame et Furnis dirui Basilicas et uri Scripturas vidi. 7 Optat. lib. i, 


p. 39. Apud Cirtam Civitatem quia Basilice necdum fuerunt restitute, in doc 
gum Urbani Charisi consederunt, &c. Dek 
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St. Austin after him, who says,! “It was not to be won- 
dered at, that a few bishops should hold a council in a 
private house in the heat of persecution, when the martyrs 
made no scruple in the like case to be baptized in prison, 
and Christians met in prison, to celebrate the sacrament 
with the martyrs.” But not to multiply instances of this 
nature, the very tenor of the imperial. edicts, which 
raised the last persecution, is undeniable evidence, that 
the Christians in all parts of the world had then their 
public churches, to which they resorted so long as they 
had opportunity to frequent them. For Eusebius says,* 
‘* the edicts were sent over all the world, commanding the 
churches to be levelled with the ground, and the Bibles to 
be burnt.” Which is also noted by Theodoret,? St. Jerome,* 
and the Acts of Purgation of Cecilian and F elix,® at the end 
of Optatus, So that a man might as well question whether 
the Christians had Bibles, as whether they had churches 
before the last persecution. The defenders of the contrary 
opinion here, always give up the cause, and contradict 
themselves; for when they have urged the authority of 
Arnobius and Lactantius, against Christians having any 
‘temples, they are forced to confess from the foresaid evi- 
dences, that they had churches whilst Arnobius and Lactan- 
tius lived, that 1s, within the third century: which is to 
grant and deny the same thing, and load both themselves 
and those ancient authors, with a manifest contradiction, 
To the testimonies cited by Mr. Mede in the middle of the — 
third century, the reader may add that remarkable story 
- told by Eusebius, concerning the martyr Marinus, Anno 259, 
in the time of Gallienus. ‘ Marinus, being a candidate for 
a Roman, office at Caesarea, was. informed against as. a 
Christian by an antagonist, who pleaded, that he ought not 
to have the office upon that score: the judge, upon exami- 





1 Aug. Brevic. Collat. Die iii. c. 17. Non esse incredibile, quod in priva- 
tam domum pauci illi episcopi persecutionis tempore convenerunt, ut fervente 
persecutione etiam in carcere doceantur baptizati martyres, et illic 4 Chris- 
tianis celebrata sagramenta, ubi Christiani propter eadem sacramenta tene- 
bantur inclusi. "2 Buseb, lib. viii. ¢. 2. 8 Theodor. lib. v, 
ec. 39. 4 Hieron. Com. in Zech. cap. viii. > Gesta Purgat. p. 277. 
Ubi Scripture inveniuntur, ipsa domus diruitur. : 
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nation, finding it to be so, gives him three hours time to 
consider, whether he would quit his religion, or his life. 
During this space, Theotecnus, bishop of Caesarea, meets 
with him, and taking him by the hand, carries him to the 
church,’ and sets him by the holy table, then offers him a 
Bible and a sword, and bids him take his choice. He readily, 
without ‘any demur, lays his hand upon the Bible; where- 
upon the bishop thus bespake him: ‘ Adhere,” says he, 
“adhere to God, and in his strength enjoy what thou hast 
chosen, and go in peace.’ With this he immediately returns 
from the church to the judge, makes his confession, receives 
his sentence, and dies a martyr.” Who that reads this 
story, can question, whether the worshipping places, which 
Gallienus is said a little before? to have restored to the 
Christians, were properly churches with holy tables, or 
altars in them? To the testimonies cited from Tertullian, 
may be added one more, where he plainly distinguishes the 
parts of their churches, as the discipline of their penitents 
then required. For, speaking of the unnatural sins of un- 
cleanness, he says,?: “all such monsters were excluded, not 
only from the nave or body of the church, but from every 
part of it: they were obliged to stand without door in the 
open air, and not allowed to come under the roof of it.” 
This discipline was in the church of Antioch, in the time of 
Babylas, Anno 247, when, according to the account given 
by St. Chrysostom* and Eusebius,’ Babylas excluded the 
Emperor Philip from the church, with all his guards about 
him, on Easter-Eve, and would not suffer him to pray with 
the faithful, till he had set himself in the place of the peni- 
tents, (ueravolag ywoa—Eusebius calls it,) and there made 
confession of his crimes. I stand not now critically to in- 
quite into the truth of this history; which some learned men ® 
question, and others defend;’ it is sufficient to our present 





* Euseb. lib. vii.c. 15. "Ei rhv ixedyotav mpodye, tow re modc auTp 
shoac TP ayidoparr, &e, 2 Euseb. lib. vii. c. 13. 5 Reliquas 
autem libidinum furias impias, et in corpora, et in sexus, ultra jura nature, 
non modo limine, verim omni ecclesie tecto submoyemus, quia non sunt de- 


licta, sed monstra. Tertul. de Pudicit. c, 4.- 4 Chrys. cont. Gentil. 
tom. i. p. 741. Tov Baciéa roy ripe éxeAnolac moo%towy tEfrace, &c. Vid. 
p. 748. 5 Euseb. lib. vi. c. 34. ~  .® Cave Prim. Christ. p. 46, 
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purpose, that both Eusebius and St. Chrysostom give us 
such an account of ke ancient churches, as necessarily 
supposes them distinct from common habitations in the 
middle of the third century. Nay, St. Austin,' and the 
author of the Comments, under the name of St. Ambrose? 
say expressly, “ that as soon as the religion of Christ was 
planted in the world, churches were built, to pray for kings, 
and all that are in authority,” &c. according to the Apostle’s 
direction, 1 Tim. ii. 1, upon which St. Austin founds the 
use and building of churches.. I lay no stress upon the 
Martyrologies, nor such writers as Abdias Babylonius, and 
Anacletus, which speak of churches built in Persia by Simon 
and Jude, and at Alexandria by St. Mark, and at Rome by 
St. Peter, because these are late and spurious writings. 
But yet, if we may judge of the first conversions, by 
those that happened in the time of Constantine, we may 
conclude, that as soon as any people were converted, they 
provided themselves churches for divine service. As when 
Frumentius had converted the Indians, Socrates says, he 
immediately built churches among them; which is confirmed 
by Ruffin, who not only takes notice = that, but says fur~ 
ther, that before he had converted them, meeting with some 
Roman merchants that were Christians, he encouraged 
them to build themselves oratories* in all places, whither 
they might resort for prayer, after the custom of the Ro- 
mans.” Theodoret,’ and Socrates, and Ruffin, observe the 
same in the conversion of the nation of the Iberians by a 
captive woman, who taught them to build churches after 
the Roman form; which they did, and then sent embassa- 
dors to Coasts aliig; (in whose time both these conversions 
happened,) to desire him to send them priests, to carry on 
the work they had thus begun, and to minister in their 
churches. Now we may reasonably conclude, that some 





I ‘Aug! cont. Faust. lib. xii. c. 36. Ex hoe qiippe illis credentibus con- 
structa sunt domicilia pacis, basilicee Christianarum congregationum. 
2 Ambros. in Ephes. 4. Ubi omnia loca circumplexa est Ecclesia, conventi- 
cula constituta sunt, &c. - 8 Soerat. lib. i. c. 19. “Evernova roa 
pve, &c. * Ruffin. lib. i. c.9. Monere ccepit, ut conventicula per 
loca singula facerent, ad que Romano ritu orationis causa confluerent. 
5 Theod. lib, i.c. 23. Socrat. lib. i. c. 20. Ruffin, lib. i. c. 10. 
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such thing was observed in all conversions from the very 
first, allowing for the difference betwixt times of persecu- 
tion and times of peace. For though they had not such 
public and stately edifices at some times, as they had at 
others ; yet they always had places peculiarly set apart for 
divine worship, before the peaceable reign of Constantine, 
as the evidences produced aboye do undeniably prove. 


CHAP. II. 


Of the Difference between Churches in the First Ages and 
those that followed. And of Heathen Temples and Jew- 
. ish Synagogues converted into Christian Churches. 


Sect. 1.—The first Churches very simple and plain. 


Tue only remaining objection against what has been ad- 
vanced in the last chapter, is taken from a passage or two 
of the Ancients, which seem to imply that there was a 
great difference between the apostolical age and those that 
followed, in reference to this business of churches. Isidore 
of Pelusium treating of this matter, says, ! “ In the Apostles’ 
days there were no churches, (that is, buildings or temples,) 
when spiritual gifts abounded, and a holy conversation was 
the bright ornament of the Church. But in our days the 
buildings are adorned more than is necessary, whilst the 
Church is fallen into disgrace. And therefore, were I at 
liberty to choose, I should rather have wished to have lived 
in those days, when there were no such beautified temples, 
but yet the Church was crowned with divine and heavenly 
graces, than in these days, when temples are adorned with 
all kinds of marble, but the Church is deprived of all those 
spiritual gifts.” These words, if they be taken in the 
strictest sense, may seem to import, that in the age of the 
Apostles there were no churches built; for beyond the 
apostolical age he carries not the comparison. But I rather 
take him to mean, that the Apostles had not such churches 





.,) Isidor, Pelus, lib. ii. Ep. 246. “Emi pév roy ‘Amosddwy ixwAnoras hore 
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as they had im this time, that is, so stately and magnificent, 
so rich and beautiful, as many in after-ages. Which is cer- 
tainly true; for in the first conversion of any nation the 
churches were always answerable to the state and condition 
the converts were in, which was commonly a state of perse- 
cution, when not many rich, not many noble, were called. 
Nay, even in those places where kings gave encouragement 
to the propagation of the Faith, churches were another 
thing from what they are now, as we may learn from the 
history of our own nation. There was a time, Bede tells 
us, when there was nota stone church in all the land, but 
the custom was to build them all of wood; and, therefore, 
when bishop Ninyas built a church of stone, it was such 
a rarity’ and unusual thing among the Britons, that they 
called the place Candida Casa, Whitern, or Whitchurch, 
upon it. The same author* tells us, “that Finan, the 
second bishop of Lindisfarne, or Holy Island, (since called 
the bishopric of Durham,) built a church in the island fit 
for a cathedral see, which yet was not of stone, but only 
timber sawed, and covered with reed;” and so it continued, 
till Eadbert, the seventh bishop, took away the reed, and 
covered it all over, both roof and sides, with sheets of lead. 
No one after this will wonder at the account which Sulpi- 
cius Severus’ gives of the churches of Cyrene, in the de- 
serts of Libya, when he tells us he went with a presbyter 
into one of them, which was made of small rods interwoven 
one with another, and not much more stately and ambitious 
than his own house, in which a man could hardly stand up- 
right. But the men who frequented these churches were 
men of the golden age and purest morals: they neither 
bought nor sold any thing; they knew not what fraud or 
theft was; they neither had, nor desired to have, silver or 
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1 Bede, Hist. lib. iii. c. 4. Vulgo vocatur, Ad Candidam Casam, e6 quod 
ibi Ecclesiam de lapide, insolito Britonibus more fecerit. * Bede, lib. iii. 
c. 25. Finan in Insula Lindisfarnensi fecit ecclesiam episcopali sedi con- 
gruam. Quam tamen more Scotorum, non de lapide, sed de robore secto, to- 
tam composuit, atque arundine texit——Sed episcopus loci illius Hadbert, 
ablat4 arundine, eam totam, hoc est, et tectum et ipsos quoque parietes ejus 
plumbi laminis cooperire curavit. 8 Sulpic. Sever. Dial. i.c. 2. Krat 
vilibus contexta virgultis, non multo ambitiosior quam nostri hospitis taberna- 
culum, in quo nisi incurvus quis non poterat consistere, &c. 
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gold, which other mortals set such a value upon. “ For,” 
says he, “ when I offered the presbyter ten pieces of gold, 
he refused them, telling me, with some greatness of mind, . 
‘That the church was not bwilt with gold, but rather wunbuilt 
by it,—Ecclesiam auronon strui, sed potius destrur, altvore 
consilio protestatus.” These instances may serve to ex- 
plain Isidore’s meaning, when he says, “the apostolical 
agé had no churches, or not such rich and noble structures 
as the peace, and affluence, and emulation of after-ages 
commonly produced.” 


Sect. 2.—Reasons for enlarging and altering the State of ecclesiastical 
Structures. ; 

Indeed there were many visible reasons why the state of 
the structures must needs alter in proportion to the ad- 
vancement of the state of religion itself. For times of — 
peace and persecution looked with a very different aspect, 
and had a very different influence upon the affairs of the 
Church. Persecution was always attended with poverty, 
paucity of believers, and unsettled hopes; so that either 
they needed not stately and sumptuous buildings, or they 
were not able to erect them; or, at least, they had no invi- 
tation and encouragement to do it whilst they were under 
daily apprehensions of seeing them plundered or demo- 
lished almost as soon as they had erected them. But in 
times of peace great multitudes of converts forsook the 
temples, and came over to the Church, and those many 
times persons of fortune and quality; and in some of the 
heathen reigns the Church enjoyed a more serene and un- 
interrupted gale of tranquillity, as in that happy interval of 
near fifty years between the death of St. Cyprian and the 
last persecution. And then there was a necessity to build 
more ample and stately churches, and they ‘had ability to 
do it, and were not without hopes of continuing to enjoy 
their works of piety in a settled and lasting’ peace. So’ 
that then, in that promising interval,as Eusebius! observes, 
when Diocletian’s court and family were almost all become 
Christians, and great multitudes of believers in all cities 
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came over daily to the Faith; their ancient fabries could 
not contain them, but they built them more ample and sna- 
cious churches in every city from the foundation. And 
when many of these had. been destroyed in the jong de- 
cennial persecution, they were again re-built from the 
_ ground, more lofty and beautiful than they were before, as 
the same Eusebius! words it, as soon as Constantine had 
revived the Christians’ hopes, by publishing his edicts in 
favour of their religion. 


Sect. 3.—Particularly the Munificence of Christian Emperors contributed 
toward this, 

But now there were two other reasons concurred, after 
the Emperors were become Christians, which contributed 
much toward the state and magnificence of Christian 
churches. Which were, first, the great liberality and mu- 
nificence of the Emperors themselves, who were at great 
expense in erecting many noble fabrics in several cities to 
the honour of Christ. And, secondly, their orders for con- 
verting heathen temples into churches. Constantine spared 
ho charge to erect, beautify, and adorn churches in all parts 
of the East, as at Jerusalem, Antioch, Nicomedia, Mambre, 
Heliopolis, in Pheenecia, and many other places, of which 
the reader that pleases may find a particular. account. in 
Eusebius? and Socrates. But especially at Constantinople, 
where, among others, he built the beautifnl church called 
Ecclesia Constantimiana, to the memory of the Twelve 
Apostles; which, as Eusebius? describes it, was vastly 
high, and yet had all its walls covered with marble, its roof 
overlaid with gold, and the outside, instead of tiles, covered 
with gilded brass. He also laid the foundation of the fa- 
mous temple called Sancia Sophia, and Magna, which was 
finished and dedicated, thirty-four years after, by his son 
Constantinus, Anno 360, who joined the temple of peace to 
it, (which was another church built by Constantine,) in- 
cluding them both in one, as Socrates* and the author of 


1 Buseb. lib. x. c. 2. 2 Euseb. de Vit. Const. lib. iii. e. 50 et 
51. Socrat. lib. i. c. 1%, 18. 3 Euseb. de Vit, Const. lib. iy. c. 58.’ 
* Socrat. lib. ii. c. 16. ; 
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the Chronicon Alexandrinum' inform us. Constantine’s 
example was: followed by the succeeding Emperors, but 
more especially by Justinian, who, among many other 
works of this nature, re-built the church of St. Sophia, 
which had been burnt down in the time of Anastatius. And 
now it became the glory of the world for its greatness, 
curious architecture, richness and beauty; insomuch. that 
Justinian himself, having finished it, was heard to say, 
“Neviknkd o¢, SoAouwy,—I have outdone thee, Solomon.” They 
who are desirous to read the particular description of this 
church, may find it briefly delineated in Evagrius,? Proco- 
pius,? and Agathias;* but more fully and exactly by Paulus 
Silentiarius, and his learned commentator, Du Fresne, 
whose accurate knowledge in these matters exceeds all 
that ever came before him. I have extracted out of him 
such observations as I thought necessary to my own de- 
sign; but they that please to peruse the whole may find it 
at the end of Johannes Cinnamus, among the Byzantine 
Historians, published at Paris, 1670. 


Secr. 4.—As also their Orders for converting Heathen Temples into 
Churches. : 

The other reason which I said contributed toward the 
magnificence of Christian churches, was the orders of se- 
veral Emperors for converting heathen temples into 
churches. At first, indeed, whilst the reformation from 
heathenism was in its infancy, no idol-temples were made 
use of as churchs, but they were either permitted to the- 
Heathen for some time, or else shut up, or demolished. 
Till the twenty-fifth year of Constantine, 7. e. Anno 333, 
the temples were in a great measure tolerated; but in that 
year he published his laws, commanding temples, altars, 
and images to be destroyed, which laws are sometimes re- 
ferred to in the Theodosian Code.> And, pursuant to these 
laws, a great many temples were defaced in all parts of the 
world, and their revenues confiscated, as appears not only 





' Chronic. Alex. an. 350; p. 685. ® Evagr. lib. iv. c. 31. 
* Procop. de Aidific. Justin. lib. i. ¢. 1. * Agath. lib. v. 5 Cod. 
Theod. lib. ix. tit. 17, deSepulchris Violatis, leg 2. 
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from the Christian writers, St. Jerom,! and Eusebius,? and 
others, but also from the complaints of the heathen writers, 
Eunapius,3 Libanius,‘ and Julian. In some of the follow- 
mg reigns also the same method was taken to shut up or to 
deface ‘the temples, as is evident from the account which 
Ruffin® gives of the general destruction of them in Egypt, 
by the order of Valentinian. But in the next reign, in the 
time of Theodosius, another method was taken with some 
of them. For, as Gothofred observes,’ out of the Chronicon 
-Alexandrinum, Anno 379, Theodosius turned the famous 
temple of Heliopolis, called Balaniwm, into a Christian 
church,—‘ "Ezroinse duro éxxAnotay Xovstavev.” And about 
the same time, Socrates tells us, that when Valens had ba~ 
nished the two Macarii, the heads of the Egyptian monks, 
into a pagan island, they converted all the inhabitants, and 
turned their temple into the form of a church. The lke 
was done by the famous temple of the Dea Celestis, at Car« 
thage, by Aurelius, the bishop, in the time of Honorius, 
Anno 399, which the author of the book, De Predictiombus, 
under the name of Prosper,’ tells, with this remarkable cir- 
cumstance :—That it had been dedicated before, by one Au- 
relius,a heathen high-priest, with this inscription, Awre- 
lius Pontifex Dedicavit ; which, our author says, was left in 
the frontispiece, to be read by all the people, because, by 
God’s providence, it was fulfilled again in Aurelius, the 
bishop, for whom it served as well as the former Aurelius, 
when he had once dedicated it to the use and service of the 
Christian religion, and set his chair in the place of the god- 








1 Hieron. Chronic. an. 332. ® Euseb. de Vit. Const. lib. iii. c. 54, 
3 Eunap. Vit. Adesii. 4 Liban. Orat. pro Templis, p. 9. Et Orat. 
Apologetic. xxvi, p. 591. ® Julian. Orat. vii. p. 424. 6 Ruffin. 
lib. ii. c. 28. 7 Gothofred. Com. in Cod. Theod. lib. xvi. tit. 10. de 
Pagan. leg. 25. ® Socrat. lib. ivy. c. 24. Td d& oyfjpa ré vad cic 
ixxAnotac Térwoy perarornoayrec, &C. ® Prosper. de Promiss. lib. iii, 
c. 38. Antistes Aurelius, celestis jam patrie civis, cathedram illic loco 
Celestis et habuit, et sedit. Ipse tunc aderam cum sociis et amicis, atque (ut 
se adolescentium zetas impatiens circumquaque vertebat) dum curiosi singula 
que pro magnitudine inspicimus, mirum quoddam et incredibile nostro se in- 
gessit aspectui, titulus eneis grandioribusque literis in frontispicio templi 
conscriptus, Aurelius Pontifex Dedicavit. Hunce legentes populi mirabantur. 
Presago tunc Spiritu acta, que prescius Dei ordo certo isto fine concluserat. 
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dess. Not long after this, Honorius, Anno 408, published 
two laws in the western Empire, forbidding the destruction 
of any more temples in cities, because they might serve for 
ornament or public use,! being once purged of all unlaw- 
ful furniture, idols, and altars, which he ordered to be de- 
stroyed, wherever they were found. These laws, as Gotho- 
fred rightly observes, seem to have been publisded at the 
instance of the African Fathers, who, as appears from one 
of the canons of the African Code? petitioned the Emperor 
“that such temples as were in the country only, and private 
places, not serving for any ornament, might be destroyed. 

Arcadius published such another law for the eastern Em- 
pire, which relates only to the destruction of temples in 
country places* and not in cities, where now there was no 
such danger of superstition, since they might be converted 
to a better use. And upon this ground the author under 
the name of Prosper,* commends Honorius for his piety 
and devotion, because he gave all the temples, with their 
adjacent places, to the Church, only requiring the idols to 
be destroyed. It is true, indeed, after this we find a law of 
Theodosius Junior’ commanding all temples to be de- 
stroyed. But, as Gothofred seems rightly to interpret it, 
the word, destroying, in that law is to be understood only 
of despoiling them of their superstition, because it follows 
in the same law, that they were to be expiated by placing 
the sign of the cross upon them, which was a token of 
their being turned into churches. And his observation may 





. 1 Cod. Theod. lib. xvi. tit. 10. de Pagan. leg. 18. Addes inlicitis rebus 
vacuas, ne quis conetur evertere. Decernimus enim, ut edficiorum quidem sit 
integer status. It. leg. 19. Edificia ipsa templorum, que in civitatibus vel 
oppidis, vel extra oppida sunt, ad usum publicum vindicentur: are locis om- 
nibus destruantur. 2 Cod. Afric. can. 58. 3 Cod. Theod. lib. xvi. 
tit. 10. de Pagan. leg. 16. Si qua in agris templa sunt, sine turba et tumultu 
diruantur. His enim dejectis, omnis superstitionis materia consumetur. 

* Prosper de Promiss. lib. iii. c. 38. Honorius, Christiana religione ac devo- 
tione preditus, templa omnia cum suis adjacentibus spatiis, ecclesiis contulit ; 
simulque eorum simulacra confringenda in potestatem dedit. 5 Cod. 
Theod. ibid. leg. 35. Cuncta eorum fana, templa, delubra, si qua nunc etiam 
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be confirmed further from what Evagrius?! reports of Theo- 
dosius,—That he tumed the Tycheum, or temple of For 
tune, at Antioch, into a church, called by the name of Igna- 
tus. The like was done by a great temple at Tanis, in 
Egypt, as Valesius? has observed out of the {tinerary of 
Antoninus, the martyr. Cluyer also, in his Description of 
Italy, takes notice of a place in the Jerusalem Itinerary, 
called Sacraria, betwixt F ulginum and Spoletum, near the 
head of the river Clitumnus, which he thinks? was ori- 
ginally no other than the temple of Jupiter Clitumnus: 
though another learned antiquary* makes it something 
doubtful as to the present church now standing there. 
However we have seen instances enough of this practice ; 
and Bede? tells us, “ that Gregory the Great gave Austin, 
the monk, instructions of the same nature, about the tem- 
ples here among the Saxons in Britain,—that if they were 
well built they should not be destroyed, but only be con- 
verted from the worship of Devils to the service of the true 
God ;” and so, he observes, it was done at Rome, where, 
not long after, Boniface TV. turned the heathen temple, 
called the Pantheon, into the church of All Saints,§ in 
the time of the Emperor Phocas. Sometimes the temples were 
pulled down, and the materials were given to the Church, 
out of which, new edifices were erected for the service of 
religion, as Sozomen” and Ruffin® particularly observe of 
the temples of Bacchus and Serapis, at Alexandria. I 
have already showed,® out of Ausoniu’s, that the Roman 
halis, or Basilice, were likewise turned into churches. 
The like is reported of some Jewish synagogues, by the 
author of the Chronicon Alexandrinum,” who takes notice 
particularly of a synagogue of the Samaritans, in a-place 


1 Eyagr. lib.ic. 16.  Sykde évayrje & réevoc dyvoy TY lyvariw 76 wadac 
TUXaloy yéyove. 2 Vales. Not. in Sozomen. lib. vy.c. 21. Immensum 
fuit ibi templum, quod modo est ecclesia. 3 Cluver. Ital. Vetus. p. 702, 
4 Holsten. Annot. in Cluver. p. 124. 5 Bede, lib. i. c. 30. — 

6 Bede, lib. ii.-c. 4. 7 Sozomen. lib. vii. c. 45. - 8 Ruffin. lib. ii. c. 27. 

2 See chap. i.s. 5. 10 Chron. Alex. an. 10. Zenon. p. 757. "Exroince 

THY cuvaywyhy GuTay, Thy doay tig Td Kademevoy Tapyaoidny, tuerhoroy ot Koy 
éyay, &e. 
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ealled Gargarida, which Zeno, the emperor, converted into 
a large Christian church. | 

And though it is not agreed by learned men whether 
the temples said to be built by Hadrian were intended for 
the worship of himself or the worship of Christ ; (for Casau- 
bon! and Pagi? think he designed them for himself; whilst 
Huetius® defends Lampridius’s relation, who says he de- 
signed them for the honour of Christ ;) yet it is certain, that 
after they had been used to other purposes, they were at 
last, some of them, turned into Christian churches. For 
Epiphanius* says there was a great temple at Tiberias, 
called the Hadrianwm, which the Jews made use of for a 
bath ; but Josephus Comes, the converted Jew, in the time 
of Constantine, turned it into a church. And the like was 
done by another of them, by Athanasius, at Alexandria, 
having before been the hall or palace of Licinius, as the 
same Epiphanius® informs us. So that now, partly by the 
munificence of the Emperors, building churches at their 
own charge, and partly by their orders for converting hea- 
then temples into churches, and partly by the great libe- 
rality. and zeal of private Christians, in times of peace, 
churches became another thing from what they were in for- 
mer ages, that.is, more noble and stately edifices, more rich 
and beautiful, under which advantage we are next to take 
a view of them in the following part of this Book. 


CHAP. III. 


Of the different Forms and Parts of the Ancient Churches. 
And first of the Exterior Narthex, or Ante-Temple. 


Secr. i.—Churches anciently of different Forms. 


It may easily be collected from what has been discoursed 
in the former Chapter, that anciently churches were not all 





‘ Casaubon. Not. in Lamprid. Vit. Alex. Severi. p. 179. 2 Pasi, Critic. 
in Baron. an, 134. n. 4, * Huet. Demonstrat. Evangel. Propos. iii. 
p- 65. * Epiphan. Her. 30. Ebionit, n. 13, © Kpiphan, Her. 


69. Arian. n. 2. 
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built precisely in one form or figure: for since both hea- 
then temples and public halls were turned into churches, it 
can hardly be imagined, that all these should happen to be . 
built exactly in the same form. Nor indeed was there any 
universal rule among Christians about this matter. The 
author of the Constitutions seems to intimate that they 
were generally oblong, in the figure of a ship.1 This figure 
was otherwise called dromical, Somer, because, as Leo 
Allatius* and Suicerus ® after him conjecture, churches built 
in this form had void spaces for deambulation. And this is 
said to be the figure of the famous church of Sancta 
Sophia, at Constantinople, by Paulus Silentarius and other 
writers. But this figure was not so general but that we 
meet with churches in other forms; for the church which 
Constantine built over our Saviour’s sepulchre at Mount 
Golgotha, was round, as we learn from Eusebius* and Wal- 
afridus Strabo. That which he built at Antioch, Eusebius 
says,° was an octagon; and such was the church of Nazi- 
anzum, built by Gregory, the father of Gregory Nazianzen, 
as we find in the son’s Funeral Oration upon his father,’ 
who describes it as having eight sides equal to one another. 
Other churches were built in the form of a cross, as that of 
Simeon Stylites mentioned by Evagrius;* and the church 
of the Apostles, built by Constantine at Constantinople, was 
in this form likewise, as we learn from Gregory Nazienzen 
an his Somnium Anastasi@, who thus describes it; Carm. 9. 
Tom. il. p. 79. 
Div Toic  peyadavyxov Eog Xoisoto MaSynrav, 
TAevpaic savporimoe terpaxyad repvdopevor. 

Among these stood the stately church of the Apostles of 
Christ, dividing itself nto four wings in the form of a cross. 
‘These were sometimes made so by the addition of a wing 
of building on each side, (which wings the Greeks called 
Apsides,) as Cedrenus,? and Zonaras observe in the Life of 





1 Constit. Apost. lib. ii. c. p. 57. ‘O ot Koc ésw ériyunene, bic Eouxe vyi. 


‘2 Allatius, de Templis Grecorum. 8 Suicer. Thesaur. Eccles. Voce, 
Wade. . = * Euseb. Vit. Const. lib. iit. 5 Strabo de Rebus. Eccl. c. 4. 
6 Euseb. Vit. Constant. lib. iii. c. 50. “Ev dxraédps oyhpare. 7 Naz. 
Orat. 19. de Laud. Patr. p. 313. § Evagr. lib. i.c. 14. ® Cedren. 


Vit. Justin, in Compend, Hist. p. 390. 
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Justin Junior, who added two of these Apsides to the church 
_ of Blacherne, and so made it resemble the form of a cross. 
Valesiushas also observed! out of the Itinerary of Antoninus, 
the mar tyr, that the church which Constantine built at Mam- 
bre, was in a quadrangular or square figure, with an open 
court in the middle, so as one part of it was made use of 
by the Jews, and the other by the Christians. Some 
churcheswere also called Octachora, but as Valesius rightly 
observes, those were the same with the Octagones, as ap- 
pears from this ancient inscription in Gruter ;? 

Octachorum sanctos tempulm surrexit in usus, 

Ociagonus fons est munere dignus eo. 

Suicerus and Allatius take notice also of another form of 
churches, which they call, Tos\Awrd, Kudwdpwrd, Oodwra 
and KuxAoedy, that is, rownd in the figure of anarch, or 
a sphere, or a cylindre, or a shield, or a circle, as the Pan- 
theon at Rome was said to be. But this, properly speaking, 
was not so much the form of a church, as the figure of one 
part of some churches, as particularly that of Sancta 
Sophia, the body of which was built in the form of a Trulla, 
that is, agreat round arch or sphere ; but yet the whole was 
oblong, resembling the form of other churches, as the rea- 
der may judge by comparing the several figures in the fol- 
lowing table, whereof one is that of Sancta Sophia, taken 
from Du Fresne’s Constantinopolis Christiana, another 
from Dr. Beverege in his Pandeets, a third from Leo Alla- 
tius, and a fourth from Goar; all of which being contracted 
and put together by Schelstrate, in his Concilium Antio- 
chenum, are here represented from his copy, with the pro- 
per names referring to each part\of them. To these I have 
added another figure, representing the stately church of 
Tyre, built by Paulinus, and described by Eusebius in his 
panegyrical oration upon the church and the founder of it, 
which the curious reader may see at large in the tenth Book 
of his Ecclesiastical History. I shall here ina great mea~ 
sure follow his description, as one of the most ancient and 
OO 

1 Antonin. ap. Vales. Not. in Euseb. de Vit. Const.-lib. iii. ¢.. 53. Est ibi, 


basilica edidificata per quadrum, et atrium in medio discoopertum, ial 
? Gruter, Thesaur. p. 1166. 3 Kuseb, lib, x, «4, 
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authentic that we have, only intermixing such other things 
as are necessary to explain the forms and parts of other 
churches, since as I have observed, they were not all alike, 


but differed in form, in site, and in several parts from one 
another. 


Sect. 2.—And different Situations from one another. 


To begin with their situation or posture. They were 
commonly so placed, as that the front, or chief entrances 
were toward the west, and the sanctuary or altar-part toward 
_ the east ; yet in some churches it was otherwise, as is evi- 

dent from the observation made by Socrates,! upon the 
church of Antioch, that it stood in a different posture from 
other churches, for the altar did not look toward the east, but — 
toward the west. Which observation is also made by Pau- 
linus Nolanus,? upon one of his own structures. And the 
temple of the other Paulinus, at Tyre, seems to have stood 
the same way; for Eusebius describes the entrance to it, 
_and not the altar-part, as fronting the rising sun. So that 
though the author of the Constitutions ® among other rules 
of this nature gives directions for building churches toward 
the east, yet it appears from these instances, that the prac- 
tice was not so universal, but that it admitted of exceptions, 
as necessity or expediency required. Which observation 
has been made not only by Bishop Usher,* and Cardinal 
Bona,> but long before them, by Walafridus Strabo, who 
says,° “the Ancients were not nicely curious which way 
their churches stood, but yet the most usual custom was for 
Christians to pray toward the east, and therefore the great- 
est part of the churches were built with a respect to that 
eustom.” But St. Patrick in Ireland, as Bp. Usher ob- 
serves,’ out of Jocelin, the writer of his Life, varied from all 
others; for he built a church in Sabul, hard by Down in 
Ulster, which fronted neither east nor west, but stood from 


1 Soerat. lib. v.22. ‘“H éckAyoia avrispopoy tye ry Yéiow. 8 yap mpOE 
dvatoiy 76 Suovasnotoy dda mpdg dbow dog ® Paulin. Ep. 12. ad 
Sever, Prospectus basilica non, ut usitatior mos-est, Orientem spectat, sed ad 
Domini mei Beati Felicis basilicam pertinet, memoriam ejus aspiciens. 

8 Constit, Apost. lib, ii, ¢, 57. * Usher. Lett. 49. ad Selden. 
5 Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib. i. c. 20. n. 4. ® Strabo, de Rebus EHacl. 
7 Usher’s Letters, Ep. 49. 
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north to south,—ab aquilonali parte versus meridianam 
plagam. So that ecclesiastical history affords us instances, ~ 
if we make a curious inquiry, of churches standimg in all 


postures. 


Sect. 3.—Commonly divided into three Parts, and sometimes four or five. 


Next to consider the several parts of the ancient churches, 
we are to observe, that as in the temple of God, at Jerusalem, 
not only the holy and the most holy were reckoned parts of 
the temple, but also the outward courts, and even the 
court of the Gentiles, which is expressly called the house of 
God and the house of prayer; so im Christian churches, 
which were built with some regard to the Jewish temple, 
the whole Ambitus or corcumference about them was esteem- 
ed in a large sense as part of the church; and accordingly 
when churches became asylums, or places of refuge, under 
Christian emperors, not only the inner buildings, but the 
outer courts and boundaries were reckoned a sufficient sanc- 
tuary, as we shall see in the latter part of this Book. Now 
hence arose a twofold division of churches, as taken in a 
stricter or a larger sense. In the strictest sense, including 
only the buildings within the walls, they were commonly 
divided into three parts, 1—The Narthex, or ante-temple, 
where the penitents and catechumens stood. 2.—The Naos, 
or temple; where the communicants had their respective 
places. And 3.—The Bema, or sanctuary, where the clergy 
stood to officiate at the alter. But ina larger sense there 
was another ante-temple or Narthex without the walls, 
under which was comprised the IpdrvAov, or Vestibulum, 
the outward porch; then the Atrium, or Area, the court — 
‘leading from that to the temple, surrounded with porticoes 
or cloisters, as we shall presently see in the temple of 
Paulinus. There were‘also several Exedre, such as the 
Baptistervum, the Diaconica, the Pastophoria, and other 
adjacent buildings, which were reckoned to be either without 
or within the church, according as it was taken in a stricter 
or a larger acceptation. 
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Secr. 4.—And these subdivided into other Parts. The Exterior Narthex, or 
Ante-Temple included first the Tpéavdov, or Vestibulum, the Porch. 

Eusebius in describing the church of Paulinus takes it in the 
largest sense, and therefore he begins his description with 
the IIsofSoAov, or wallthat enclosed the whole circumference 
of the outward courts, which we may call the ante-temple, 
or Exterior Narthex, to distinguish it from the Narthex 
within the church. In the front of this sacred enclosure 
toward the east, at some distance from the church, the 
first building that presented itself was a great and lofty 
porch, which Eusebius and other Greek writers call the 
HodmvAov Méya, and the Latins Vestibulum Magnum, the 
great porch, to distinguish it from the lesser porches, which 
joined to the church. He calls it also Towrnv ”"Ercodov, the 
jirst entrance, to distinguish it from the second, which 
were the gates of the church. 


Sect. 5.—The Atrium, or the Area, or Court, before the Church, sur- 
rounded with Porticoes or Cloisters. 

Between this porch and the church was a large Area or 
square plot of ground, which Kusebius! calls “AcSpov, 
and Paulus Silentiarius ’AvAnv? in his Description of Sancta 
Sophia. The Latinsterm it Atriwmand Impluvium, because 
it was a court open to the air without any covering, save 
only on each side of the square, which was surrounded 
with porticoes or cloisters,(Sroa:, Eusebius calls them,) and 
these built upon columns; whence,as Du Fresne® observes, 
this place is called sometimes TerpdsvAov, and Quadriporti- 
cus in modern authors. In this place stood the first class 
of penitents according to Eusebius,‘ who says expressly, “ it 
was the mansion of those, who were not allowed to enter 
further into the church ;” that is, they stood either in the 
‘porch or the porticoes, to beg the prayers of the faithful as 
they went into the church. Or, perhaps, if they were more 
notorious criminals, they were cast out of these also, and 








1 Euseb. lib. x.c. 4. It. de Vit. Const. lib. iii, ¢. 35. 2 Paul. 
Silent. par. i. ver. 174, 5 Du Fresne Com. in Paul. Silent. p. 536. 


# Buseb. lib. x. c. 4. Lpwrn duty Craters}, rote roy mowrwy sicayaywy ere 
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obliged to wait in the court or open air, and stand there ex- 
posed to the weather, as part of their penance; which 
seems to be intimated by Tertullian,’ when speaking of 
some monstrous sinners, he says, “ they were expelled not 
only from the doors of the church, but from every place 
that might afford them any shelter or covering.” So that 
the vides was always an open place or court before the 
church; and therefore those authors who confound the 
Atrium, or Vestibulum and Porticus into one, wholly mis- 
take the form of the ancient churches; for these, as I 
have showed, were distinct parts of the ante-temple. 


Sect. 6.—In the middle of which stood a Fountain for washing as they en- 
tered into the Church, called Cantharus and Phiala in some Authors. 

It is further to be noted, that in the middle of the Afraum 
there was commonly a fountain, or a cistern of water, for 
people to wash their hands and face before they went into 
the church. Eusebius expressly mentions this in the tem- 
ple of Paulinus. He says, in the court over against the 
church he placed Koyvac, fountains of water, as symbols 
of purification, for such to wash as entered into the church. 
Paulinus, bishop of Nola, takes notice of the same thing, 
but gives it the name of Cantharus, which signifies any 
capacious vessel that wiil hold much water, and sometimes 
a statue made to spout out water at its mouth. As Du 
Fresne has observed, that in some places the fountain was 
surrounded with lions thus spouting out water, whence this 
place has the name of Leontariwm in some modern Greek 
writers. Itis also called by some Nympheum, ’EuBdrne. 
and KoAupPetov, which all signify a fountain Paulus Si- 
jentiarius, in his Description of Sancta Sophia, gives it the 
name of @iddy, phiala, which we may English, the basin. 
_And Socrates calls it ®oedp, the spring: for speaking of 

a skirmish that happened between the Catholics and Mace- 
donian at ie im the church of Acacius, at Constanti- 
nople, he says,> “such a slaughter was made, that the 





 Teriul. de Padicit. c.4.  Reliquas autem libidinum furias—non moda 
limine, verum omni ecclesia tecto submovemus, quia non sunt delicta, sed mon. 
Sifax 3 ? Paulin. Ep. 12. ad Sever. Sancta nitens fapuilia interluit 
atria lymphis Cantharus, inlrantunque manus layat amne ministro, 
3 Socrat. lib. ii. c. 28. 
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*AvAn,—the Atriwm, or court—of the church was filled with 
blood, insomuch that the ®ocdp,—the fountain, that stood 
in it—was overflowed therewith, and ran through the ad- 
joming Sroa,—the portico or cloisters—even~ into the: 
street.” St. Chrysostom! also speaks of these fountains, as 
of things of common use in the Atria, or courts before thie 
Ehidschie: And frequently in his popular discourses alludes 
to the custom of washing their hands before they went into 
church.?, Which is also done by Tertullian,? who exposes 
the absurdity of going to prayers with washed hands, whilst 
men retained a filthy spirit and polluted soul. In like man- 
ner Synesius* speaks of the cisterns or vessels of water set 
for washing in their ante-temples. 


Secr. 7.—Whether the superstitious Use of Holy Water bea pina 
of this ancient Custom. 

The writers of the Church of Rome, Baronius® and others, 
commonly derive and defend the use of their holy water 
from this ancient custom; but Du Fresne® seems to speak’ 
more properly when he says, their Justral water rather suc- 
ceeded in its room. For the washing of the Ancients had 
nothing of expiation in it, but was only an indifferent cere- 
mony of corporal decency; or, at most, but an admonish- 
ing emblem of that purity of soul with which men ought to 
enter the courts of the most holy God. And therefore any 
one that compares these matters nicely together, must con- 
clude, that the latter custom is but a fond imitation, or mere 
corruption, of the former ; if it owe not rather its original to 
a worse fountain, the Meprpavrnpia, or sprinkling with holy 
water, so often spoken of among the heathen. The things 
are so like one another, that some modern transcribers Of 
Sozomen have mistaken them for one another. For, 
whereas, Sozomen, speaking of Julian’s going into a tem- 





! Chrysost. Homil. 57. tom. v. Edit. Savil. p. 390. Td Kpnvac eivar év 
Tadic dud\ai¢g THY Euernoiwy oikwy vevoqusat. 2 Chrys. Hom. 52. in 
Matth. Hom. 72. in Johan. Hom. 3. in Ephes. Hom. 36. ad Popul. Antioch. 
Hom. in Psal. 140. _ 8 Tertul. de Orat. c. 1}. Que ratio est, manibus 
quidem ablutis, spiritu vero sordente, orationem obire? *Synes. Ep. 
121, Anastasio, Ta éy roic moorepiviopact xépBa, &e. * Baron, an. 
57. n. 111. 6 Du Fresne Com. in Paul. Silent. p. 539. 
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ple to sacrifice, in Gaul, with Valentinian to attend him, 
says} “the priest sprinkled them with water as they went 
in, according to the heathen custom.” Valesius has ob- 
served, that in some copies it 1s read,—according to ec- 
clesiastical custom,—instead of heathen custom,—which 
he imputes to some modern transcribers, who were minded 
to make church-holy-water of it; whom he ingenuously: 
chastises for their ignorance or impudence in corrupting 


good authors, as they justly deserved. 


Secr. 8.—The Aérium and Porticoes in the Ante-Temple, only made use 
of for burying the Dead. 


_ But to return to the business of the ancient churches. 

Whilst we are speaking of the ante-temple it will not be 
improper to observe, that for many years after burying 
places were allowed in cities, they were still kept out of 
that which was strictly and properly called the church, and 
only allowed in those parts of the ante-temple, the Atriwm 
and porticoes which we have been describing; as appears 
from a canon of the council of Nantes, Anno 658, which 
prohibits? any to be buried in the church, but allows of it 
in the Atrium, or Porticus, or Exedre, of the church. 
Which I note, only to show what use these parts of the 
ante-temple were put to. But of this more when we come 
to treat of cemiteries and the funeral rites of the ancient 
Church. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Interior Narthex, and the Parts and Uses of it. 


Secr. 1.—Of the lesser Ipdzrvuka, or Porches before the Deors of the Church, 


Havine taken a view of the Exterior Narthex, or out- 
ward ante-temple, we are next led by Eusebius into the - 
Interior Narthex, or ante-temple within the church. For 
in such stately structures as that of Paulinus was, the- 





* Sozomen. lib. vi. c. 6. ‘O iepede vopw “EMAqvucyy mepuipparve Téc eiodyrac. 
* Con. Nannetens. c. 6. In ecclesia nullatentis sepeliantur, sed in atric, aut 
porticu, aut in exedris ecclesiex. é 5 . 
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Narthex, or Iipovavg, wl I F nglish ante-lemple, was a 
hame common to more parts than one. And in some of 
the most magnificent churches, as that of Sancta Sophia, 
as Du Fresne has observed, out of Procopius and Paulus 
Silentiarius, there were no less than four distinct Natheces. 
The entrance into the Interior Narthex, in the church of 
Paulinus, was out of the porticoes, or cloisters before the 
church, by three inner porches, (Td évdordrw Tloéruda, Euse- 
bius calls them,) and as many gates, opening out of them, 
the middle one being the greatest and highest of the three, 
as we commonly see in our modern cathedrals, only with 
this difference, that those fronted to the east, and ours to 
the west. It had also porticoes adjoining on the north and 
south,' and as many porches and doors to enter out of 
them. These porches, in such churches as had no other 
ante-temple, served to receive the first class of penitents, 
ealled the mourners, which otherwise were remitted to the 
Atriwm and Porticus before the church, as I have showed 
already, in the temple of Paulinus. And these things are 
accurately to be observed by those who would not mistake 
the Ancients, when they seem to speak differently of the 
place of mourners. Du Fresne has also observed, out of 
Paulinus Nolanus,? that these porches and gates are some- 
times called Arcus, from the manner of: their structure, 
which was arch-work; and Apsides for the same reason, 
for apsis denotes any thing that is framed in the figure of 
an arch or a convex, as the heavens; and therefore he 
thinks the thirty-second canon of the third council of Car- 
thage is to be understood of this place, when it says? “that 
such penitents as had committed very notorious and scan- 
dalous erimes, known to the whole church, should have 
imposition of hands before the Apsis;” that 1s, before the 
porch or doors of the church. Here it was also that the 
poor of the church placed themselves, both before and after 
divine service to ask alms of such as‘came from: the altar. 





1 See also Euseb. de Vit. Const. lib. iii. c. 37. Of the Church of Jerusa- 
lem. 2 Paulin. Ep. 12. ad Sever. Alma domus triplici patet ingredi- 
entibus arcu. 3 Con. Carth. iii. ¢. 32. Cujuscunque peenitentis pub- 
licum et vulgatissimum crimen est, quod universa Ecclesia noverit, ante apsi- 
dem manus ei imponatur. 
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Which custom is mentioned by Gregory Nazienzen’ and 
St. Chrysostom,’ who elegantly, after his manner, upon this 
account, styles the poor and aged, and the lame and the 
blind, the guards of the royal palace, meaning the church. 


Sect. 2.—Of the Narthex, Ipovdoc, or Ferula. 


Being entered by these gates into the church, the first 
place that occurs to our view, is the Toovdoe, or ante-tem- 
ple, within the walls. This, in the modern Greek Rituals, 
is always called the Narthex, and is peculiarly allotted to 
the monks or women, and used to perform the offices of 
rogations, and supplications, and night-watches in. Here 
also they place dead corpses, whilst their funeral rites are 
performing, as Suicerus? shows at large out of their 
Triodion Pentecostarium and Typicum, and other authors. 
Morinus* thinks the ancient churches, for above five hun- 
dred years, had no Narthex, but were divided only into two 
parts, the Sanctuarium and Aula Laicorum, the place of 
the clergy, and the place of the laymen, and that the Nar- 
thex was first introduced by the eastern monks in the sixth 
century. But in this he is evidently mistaken, for though 
‘the name, perhaps, be not very ancient, yet the thing itself 
is; for this was always a distinct and separate part of the 
church, as any One will easily imagine that considers the 
ancient use of it. 


Sect. 3.—The Use of it for the Catechumens and Penitents of the second, 
Order. 

For the Church, ever since she first divided her catechu- 
mens and penitents into distinct orders and classes, had 
also distinct places in the church for them. And this lower 
part of the church was the place of the energumens, and 
such of the catechumens and penitents as were commonly 
called ’Axpowuevor, or Audientes, that is, hearers, because 
they were allowed to stand here to hear the Psalms and 
Scriptures read, and the sermon made by the preacher, after 





‘Naz. Orat. 16. de Amore Pauperum. tom. i, p. 246. 2 Chrysost. 


Hom. 10. in 1. Thes. p. 1484, * Suicer, Thesaur. Eccles, Voce, 
Napdné. ‘Morin. de Poenit. lib. yi. c.V, 
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which they were dismisséd without any prayers or solemn 
benediction; as may be seen in the author of the Constiiu- 
tions,’ and the Canons of St. Basil, Gregory Nyssen,? and 
several others. 


‘ Sect. 4,—Also for Jews, Heathens, Heretics, and Schismatics to hear in. 


Hither also both Jews and heathens, and heretics and 
schismatics were sometimes allowed to come, to hear the 
Scriptures read, and the sermon preached, because this 
part of the service was for their edification and instruction. 
The council of Laodicea,* indeed, prohibits heretics to come 
within the church. But in Afric and other places it was 
allowed : for in the fourth council of Carthage® there is a 
canon express to this purpose, “ that the bishop shall 
not prohibit any, whether Heathen, Heretic, or Jew, to come 
into the church, and stay there to hear the word of God, 
till the time of the dismission of the catechumens.” And it 
appears further from several, both of St. Chrysostom’s and 
St. Austin’s Homilies, that this was the common practice. 
Now then it is reasonable to suppose, that all ‘these had 
their station together in the lower part of the church, 
called the Narthex, or whatever other name it went by. 


Sect. 5.—This not the Place of the Font, or Baptistery, as in our modern’ 

: Churches. : 

Dr. Beverege and some others seem here also to place 

the font, or baptistery, as in our modern churches. But 

there is nothing more certain than, that for many ages, the 

baptistery was a distinct place from the body of the church, 

and reckoned among the Exzedre, or places adjoining to the 

church. For which reason I omit speaking any further of it 

here, intending to do it more fully in the latter part of this 
Book, when I come to the Exedre of the church. 


Se A Oe 


2 Constit. Apost. lib. viii. c. 5. 2 Basil. can. 75. & Nyssen. 
Ep. ad Letoium, ¢. 5. 4 Con. Laodic. can. 6. 8 Con. Carth. iv. 
ce. 84. Ut episcopus nullum prohibéat ingredi ecclesiam, et audire Verbum 
Dei, sive Gentilem, sive Hereticum, sive Judeum, usque ad Missam Catechu- 
menorum. 
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Sect. 6.—Why ealled Narthex, and of the different sorts of Nartheces 

in several Churches. 

If it be inquired—Why this. part of the church was called 
Narthex? J answer, because’ the figure of it was supposed 
to resemble.a Ferula, which was the Latin name for it, that 
is, a rod or staff. For any oblong figure, or dromical, as 
the Greeks called it, was by them called a narthex, as 
Suicerus and Du Fresne have observed out of Theodosius 
Zygomala.! And therefore this part of the church being a 
long but narrow part, cross the front of the church, was 
termed Narthex, or Ferula, upon that account. And it is 
further to be observed, that some churches had three or 
four Nartheces, but those without the walls; for the por- 
ticoes or cloisters of such churches as Sancta Sophia, 
‘which were built to the north, and west, and south of them, 
were called Nartheces, as Du Fresne? shows out of Proco- 
pius and Paulus Silentiarius, and the sixth general-council, 
because these were long narrow buildings, in figure or 
shape of a narthex. And such churches, he thinks, had no 
other Narthex within the walls; but these porticoes were 
the proper station of the penitents, and such others as were 
not allowed to come within the nave of the church. But 
in such churches as had no porticoes adjoining to them, the 
Narthex was the lower part of the church within the walls, 
which was made to answer the use of porticoes in other 
churches. . And this seems to be the true state of the mat- 
ter, and the only way to reconcile the different accounts 
that are given by authors of the ancient Narthex of the 
church. 


CHAP. V. 
| Of the Naos, or Nave of the Church, and tis Parts and. 
Uses. . 


Sect. 1.—Of the beautitul and Royal Gates. Why so ealléda, 


Arter the Narihex, followed that part which was pro- 
perly called Ndoc, the temple, and Navis, the nave or body 
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' Zygomal. ap. Crucium Turco-Grec. [dr Soopucdy vdpSn® radsirar, 
* Du Fresne Com. in Paul Silent. p. 534, 
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of the church. This was separated from the Narthex by 
certain rails of wood, as all other places in the church were 
commonly distinguished. The entrance into it from the 
Narthex was by the gates, which the modern Rituals and 
Greek writers call M¥Aa: ‘Qoata and Baowudr, the beautiful 
and royal gates ; which seem to be so named in allusion to 
the name Basilica, as denoting the royal palace of God, 
his house and temple. Though perhaps another reason 
might be assigned for it among the modern Greeks, who 
might call it the royal gate, because here their kings were 
used to lay down their crowns, before they proceeded fur- 
ther into the church: which is observed by Leo Grammati- 
cus, in the Life of Michael,! the emperor, where he notes 
it as an insolent and indecent thing in him, “ that when he 
came to the royal gates he did not lay aside his crown, as 
kings were used todo.” Some festivals among them were, 
for a like reason, called Crown Days—‘Eoprat Ocoserrai, 
Dies Coronati,—because the Emperors were used to go in 
their regalia to the great church of Sancta Sophia, on those 
days, which were twelve particular days in a year. So that, 
as these days, so those gates of the temple might have their 
denomination from some particular ceremony used by the 
imperial powers at their entrance by them. But I take the 
other reason to be more probable, and had scarce men- 
tioned this, had it not been to explain a custom or two, 
which fall in our way upon the mention of it. 


Scr. 2.—The Nave of the Church usually a square Building, called by 

some the Oratory of Laymen. 

This part of the church seems to have been usually a 
square building, in the middle, between the Sanctuary 
and the Narthex; as we find it described in a letter of 
Theodosius and Valentinian, at the end of the council of 
Ephesus,? and inserted also into the Theodosian Code,’ 
where, speaking of churches as places of refuge, they dir 
vide them into these three parts:—Ist, The Ovovasijpuov, 


1 Leo Grammat. Chronograph. p. 466. 2Con. tom. p. 1236. 
8 Cod. ‘Theod, lib. ix. tit. 45, De his qui ad Eccles. confugiunt. leg. 4 
p. 366. 
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the aliar-part or sanctuary; 2d, The’Ev«rijpiov 8 dae 
rerodywvov, the four-squared oratory of the people ; and, 
3d, The remaining part from that to the outer doors of the 
church. Now as this last is'a plain description of the Nar- 
thex forementioned, though it be not called by that name, 
_ $0 is the second a description of the nave or middle of the 
church, called the people’s oratory, because the people 
chiefly filled this place, having their different stations or 
apartments in it, according to the difference of age, or sex, 
or quality, or state and condition; which distinctions were 
anciently observed in some, though, perhaps, not in all 
churches. 


Sect. 3.—In the lowest Part of which stood the Substrati, or Penitents 

of the third Order. 

For here, first of all, at the very entrance of the royal gates, 
in the lowest station of this part, behind the Ambo, stood the 
‘Yrortarovrec, or Subsirati, the penitents of the third order, 
so called from the custom of prostrating themselves before 
the bishop or priest, as soon as the sermon was ended, to 
receive his benediction, with imposition of hands, and be 
made partakers of those prayers, which the congregation 
particularly offered to God for them; after which, they were 
obliged immediately to depart, before the communion-ser- 
vice. This sort of penitents are mentioned in the council 
of Nice,’ though no particular place is assigned them; but 
we may collect from Tertullian and Sozomen, that their sta- 
tion was in this part of the church. For Tertullian,? speak- 
ing of the Roman discipline, says; “ Pope Zephyrin brought 
penitents into the church, in sackcloth and ashes, and pros- 
trated them in the midst, before the widows and presbyters, 
to implore their commiseration and excite their tears.” 
‘This must be a different station of penitents from those 
called mourners, for their station, as we have seen before, 
was without the church-doors, but these before the widows 
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1 Con. Nicen. can. 11. * Tertul. de Pudicit. c. 13. Peenitentiam 
meechi ad exorandam fraternitatem in ecclesiam inducens, conciliciatum et con- 
cineratum cum dedecore et horrore compositum prosternis in medium ante 
viduas, ante presbyteros, omnium lachrymas suadentem, &c, 
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and presbyters, in the middle of the church. And so Sozo- 
men! plainly represents it, when he says, “ the bishop fell 
prostrate with them, and all the congregation wept with 
tears, and then the bishop rising up, made the proper 
prayers for them and dismissed them.” ‘These were exer- 
cises to be performed in the church, and not at the church- 
door; and therefore this order of penitents are not. without 
reason placed by all expositors within the royal gates, be- 
hind the Ambo of the church. 


Sect. 4.—And the Ambo or Reading- Desk. 


_ The Ambo itself was what we now call the reading-desk, a 
place made on purpose for the readers and singers, and such 
of the clergy as ministered in the first service, called Missa 
Catechumenorum. It had the name of Ambo, not as Walafri- 
dusStraboimagines, ab ambiendo, because it surrounded them 
that were init; but from dvaBaivew, because it wasa place 
of eminency, to which they went up by degrees or steps. 
For the original name is "AuBwv, which, as Valesius and 
Habertus have rightly observed, in old Greek. writers, 
Aischylus and Eustathius, signifies the ascent or height of a 
mountain, and thence it comes to signify this place of emi- 
nency in the church. Sozomen® gives it the name of Biya, 
upon the same account ; but to distinguish it from the other 
Bema, which was the sanctuary or the altar, he calls it Bua 
Tvwsdv, the Readers’ Bema, as the other was more properly 
the bishop’s and presbyters’. In St. Cyprian it is called 
Pulpitum and Tribunal Ecclesia, and the use of it is also 
explained by him to be a reading-desk: for here it was the 
readers stood to read the Gospels and Epistles, as we learn 
from the account which he gives of Celerinus and Aurelius, 
two famous confessors, whom he ordained readers, “ that 
they, who had made confession of Christ’s Gospel from 
the rack, might read it also from the pulpit or tribunal of the 
church.” Heré it was also that the singers had their sta- 
tion, as is evident from that canon of the council of Laodi- 


a 


~480z0m. lib. vii. ¢. 16. 2 Sozom. lib. viii. ¢. 5. lib. ix. ¢. 2. 

8 Cyprian. Ep. 33. Ad pulpitum post catastam venire, &c. It, Ep. 34. Quid 

aliud quam super pulpitum, id est, tribunal ecclesie, oportebat imponi, &c. 
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eea,! which forbids all others to sing in the church, beside 
the canonical singers, who went up into the Ambo, and 
sung by book. Here also the ‘diptychs, or books of 
commemoration, were read; as appears from a noted passage 
in the council of Constantinople under Mennas,? where the 
people cry out, “Td Strvya rep duBwri, Let the diptychs be 
laid upon the reading-desk.” Bona® thinks the bishop and 
presbyters here also made their sermons to the people: for 
which he cites Prudentius* and Sidonius Apollinaris,’ from 
whose words he further concludes that the Ambo was some- 
times called Ara, or altar. But this observation seems to be 
founded on a mistake; for the bishops anciently did not 
use to preach from the Ambo, but more commonly from the 
rising’ steps of the altar, as Valesius shows® that the custom 
continued in France to the time of King Childebert. And 
therefore both Socrates? and Suzomen, seem to speak of 
Chrysostom’s preaching in the Ambo as an unusual thing ; 
but he did it for convieniency, Socrates says, that he might 
be the better heard by the people. We cannot hence there- 
fore conclude, that the Ambo was the ordinary place of 
preaching, but rather the altar; and that when we read of. 
bishops preaching from the ascent of the Ara, it is rather 
to be understood of the altar than the Ambo. Yet, in Afric, 
St Austin seems to have made his discourses to the people 
from the Ambo which he sometimes calls Exedra,§ and 
sometimes Apsis:° which IJ the rather note, because these 
words are of various signification among the Ancients, 
sometimes denoting the Ambo, perhaps from its orbicular. 
form, and at other times the cross-wing’s and outer buildings 
of ‘the church. Some take the Apszs for the Ambo, in 


1 Con. Laodic. c. 15. 2 Con. Constant. v. Act.v. 3 Bona, Rer. 
Liturg. lib. ii. c. 6. n. 3. * Prudent. Hymn. de Hippol. Fronte sub 
adversa gradibus sublime tribunal Tollitur, antistes predicat unde Deum. 
® Sidon. Carm. 16. ad Faustum, Seu te conspicuis gradibus venerabilis Are 
Concionaturum plebs sedula circumsistit. _ &§ Vales. Not. in Socrat. 
lib. vi. c. 5. 7 Socrat. lib. vi.c.5. Sozom, ib. viii. ¢. 5. 8 Aug. 
de Civ, Dei. lib. xxii. c. 8. In gradibus Exedre, in qué de superiore loquebar 
loco, feci stare ambos fratres, cim eorum legeretur libellus. § ® Aug. Ep. 
225. Honoratiores et graviores in apsidem ascendentes cum episcopo collo- 
quotur, &c. It. Ep. 203. In futuro Christi judicio, nec apsides gradate, nec ca- 
thedrie yelate, &. 
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‘that canon of the third council of Carthage, which says,! 
«‘ Notorious and scandalous criminals shall do penance before 
the Apsis.” But Du Fresne, as I have noted before, * takes 
it in another sense, forthe porch of the church, and it is not . 
always easy to determine exactly the meaning of it. 


Secr. 5.—And above this the Communicants and fourth order of Peni- 
.tents, called Consistentes, had their Places. 


But to proceed. In this part of the church, all the faith- 
ful or such as were in the communion of the Church, had 
their place assigned them; and among them the fourth or- 
der of penitents, whom they called Consistentes, because 
they were allowed to stay, and hear the prayers of the 
Church, after the catechumens and other penitents were dis- 
missed; but yet they might not make their oblation, or parti- 
cipate of the sacrifice of the altar. In which respect they are 
saidto standand communicate with the rest of the people, but 
in prayers only, without the oblation, as the canons of 
Nice? and St. Basil word it.“ Whether they were separate 
from other communicants in a distinct place by them- 
selves, I find not in any other author save only Eligius No- 
viomensis, who lived about the year 640. He, in one of his 
Homilies® to thePenitents, tells them “they were placed on the 
left side of the church, because the Lord at the day of judg- 
ment, would place the sheep, that is, the righteous, on his 
right hand, and the goats, that ig sinners, on his left.” But 
because this isa later writer, and learned men §® are also 
doubtful about his Homilies, whether they be genuine or 
not, we can determine nothing from this passage concern+ 
ing the original custom of the Church, 


Secr. 6.—The Places of Men and Women usually separate from each 
other. 


Only this is certain from good authors, that anciently 





 } Con. Carth. iii. ¢. 33 _Ante apsidem ei manus imponatur. ? Chap. iv, 
sect. |. 8 Con. Nicen. c. 11. * Basil. Ep. Canon. c. 56. Con. 
Ancyr. can. 8. 5 Eligius, Hom. 8. ad Poenit. Bib]. Patr. tom. ii. p, 99. 


Cur ergo in sinistrA parte ecclesie positi estis? Non sine caus& usis eccle- 
sie hoc obtinuit, sed quia Dominus in Judicio oves, id cst, justos, a dextris, 
hoedos vero, id est, peccatores, a sinistris ponet. 6 Vid. Albertin, de 
Euchar, lib. iii. p, 905, 
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men and women had their different places in this part of the 
church. The author of the Constitutions speaks of it as the 
custom of the Church in his time,! when he gives directions 
about it, that women should sit ina separate place by them- 
selves; and accordingly makes it one part of the office of 
deaconesses to attend? the women’s gate in the church ; 
‘Let the door-keepers stand at the gate of the men, and 
the deaconesses at the gate of the women.” St. Cyril,® 
also takes notice of this distinction as customary in his own 
church at Jerusalem, saying, “Let a separation be made, 
that men be with men, and women with women, in the 
church.” The like intimation is given us’ by St. Austin, 
that each sex * had their distinct places in the church ; and 
he particularly mentions the women’s part, as distinct also 
in the baptistery of the church. Paulinus® takes notice of 
the same, in the Life of St. Ambrose, telling us, “ how St. 
Ambrose was once furiously assaulted in a church by an 
Arian woman, who getting up into the tribunal to him, 
would needs have haled him by his garments to the 
women’s part, that they might have beat him and made 
him fly the church.” This distinction was so generally ob- 
served in the time of Constantine, that Socrates 7 says his 
mother Helena always submitted to the discipline of the 
Church in this respect, praying with the women in the wo- 
men’s part. And it was usually made by rails, or wooden walls, 
as St. Chrysostom terms them, who has these remarkable 
words concerning the original -of this custom;® “Men 
ought to be separated from women,” says he, “by an in- 
ward wall, (meaning that of the heart ;) but because they 





1 Constit. Apost. lib. ii. c. 57. ‘At yuvaixec Keyworopivwcg & aura KaSe- 
ZicSwoay. ? Constit. Apost. lib. ii. c. 57. lib. viii. c. 20 et 28. 
8 Cyril, Prefat. in Catech.n. 8, Atssad\9w rd rodypara, dvdpec pera avoowr, 
RH yuvadicec pera yuvaudy. * Aug. de Civ. Dei. lib. ii. c. 28. Populi confluunt 
ad Ecclesias cast& celebritate, honest utriusque sexfis discretione. ° Ib. 
lib. xxii. c. 8. Admonetur in somnio Innocentia, appropinquante Pasch4, 
utin parte foeminarum observanti ad baptisterium, queecunque illi baptizata 
primitus occurrisset, eundem locum signo Christi signaret. 6 Paulin. Vit, 
Ambros. p. 3. Tribunal conscendens, apprehenso vestimento sacerdotis, cum 
illum attrahere vellet ad partem mulierum, &c. 7 Socrat. lib. i. ce. 17. 
‘Ockou vebyecdar tv TH TOV yuvaKOY Tédypare. ® Chrysost. Hom. 74. in 
Matth. ; 
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would not, our forefathers*separated them by these wooden 
walls, For I have heard from our seniors, that it was not 
so from the begining; for in Christ Jesus there is neither 
male nor female. Do we nct read, that men and women 
prayed together in their upper room?” Yet Eusebius! makes 
this distinction as ancient as Philo Judzus and St. Mark ; 
and many learned men think it came from the Jewish 
Church into the Christian, not long after the days of the 
Apostles. Some are a little too curious in fixing this 
women’s part always precisely to the north or right side of 
the church. For though this might be the custom of the 
western Churches in later ages, when Amalarius Fortuna- 
tus, and Radulphus Tungrensis, and the authors of the Mz- 
crologus and Ordo Romanus lived, (which writers are 
cited by Durantus for it,?) yet it appears to have heev other- 
wise anciently in many of the Greek Churches. Nor does 
that funeral inscription, which some produce out of the Roma 
Subterranea, prove the contrary, which speaks of persons 
lymg interred sinistrad parte virorum—on the south or left 
side of the church, where the men sat. For not to inquire 
into the antiquity of that inscription, it proves no more but 
that the men sat on the left side in the Roman Churches; which 
does not hinder the women from having their apartment 
on that side too, if the same custom was at Rome which 
was at Constantinople and other Greek Churches, which 
was for the men to sit below, and the women in porticoes 
or galleries above them, on the the left side of the church, 
if not on the right also. For thus Gregory Nazienzen* 
describes his temple of Anastasia, making the men to stand 
by the rails of the chancel and the virgins and matrons to 
be hearkening from their upper galleries above the other. 
And so it was in the church of Sancta Sophia, and many 
other churches. 








! Euseb. lib. ii. c. 1 2 Durant. de Ritib. Heel. lib. i. ¢ 18. 
‘3 Roma Subterran, lib. ii. ec. 10. n, 23. * Nazian. Somnium de Templo 
Anasias. tom ii. p.78. “Ar 0 dp ag tinder reyéwy Eveoopoy akany ‘Ayvat 
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Sect. 7.—Why these Places of the Women were called, Karnyspeva 
and ‘Y7repwa. wnat 
Upon this account these places of the women are by 
such Greek writers, as speak of them, termed ‘Yreowa, upper 
rooms ; as by Evagrius' in his Description of the temple of 
Sancta Sophia, and more particularly by Paulus Silentia- 
rius,2 who styles them expressly OnAvrépwy “Yrepwra, the 
upper galleries of the women. These were also called Ka- 
rnxsueva, as appears from an edict of the Emperor Leo,’ 
which makes these upper rooms and the Catechumena to 
be the same thing. Suicerus* and Hospinian, and many 
“other learned men, mistake these forthe place where the 
catechumens stood, and where the catechetical books were 
kept: but Du Fresne more truly observes,’ that they were 
so called, because they were places of hearing, where the 
women sat in their upper galleries to hear divine service. 
In one of these the Empress commonly had her apartment, 
as Du Fresne observes out of Evagrius. And by that one 
may easily understand what Paulus Diaconus® means, when, 
speaking of the Empress Hirene, he says, “ she went up by 
the ascent of the brazen gate into the Catechumenia of the 
church,” that is, into the place of hearmg among the 
women’s apartments in the church. These galleries were 
sometimes also made use of for councils to sit in, as Leo 
Allatius’ has observed of the council of Constantinople 
in the time of Johannes Comnenus, Anno 1165, “ that it was 
held—2y rote 8eEwote karnyspévore, in the right-hand galleries 
of the church of Alexius;” and some others are mentioned as 
held in the same place.® 


Srcr.8.—Private Cells for Meditation, Reading, and Prayer, on the back 
of these. 


The inner parts of these porticoes were sometimes divided 
into little cells or places of retirement on the walls of the 








_. 1 Evagr. Hist. lib, iv.c. 31. ? Paul. Silentiar. Descr. S. Soph. part. 
1. ver. 256. 8 Leo Novel. 73. "Ev rote rwy tkcdnowy irepwoie, deo 6 
ToAve dvIpwmoce KaTnXspEeva Kadety Zyvw. *Suicer Thesaur. Eccl. 
Voce, Karnyspeva. ° Du Fresne, Com. in Paul. Silentiar. p. 550, 
® Paul. Diacon. Miscel. lib. xxiii. Ascendit Imperatrix Eirene per enea 
porte ascensum in catechumenia ecclesiz. * Leo Allat. de Consensy, 
Eccl, lib. ii. c. 11. p. 645. 8 Leo Allat. ibid. c. 12. p. 682. 
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church, and that not only in the women’s parts, but the 
men’s also, as may be collected from the account which 
Paulinus Nolanus gives of them, who calls them Cubicula, 
little chambers, and tells us, “the use of them was for 
people to retire into, that were minded to give themselves 
to reading, or meditation, or private prayer.” These. were 
looked upon as parts of the Catechumena, and were some- 
times abused to profane, instead of pious uses. For, as 
we may collect from the decrees of the council of Trullo? 
and the Emperor Leo,? some made use of them for lodgings 
instead of oratories, and cohabited with their wives there: 
to correct which abuse, it is ordered, in both those decrees, 
“that all such persons should be expelled from the Catechu- 
mema of the church,” 


Srcr. 9.—The Place of the Virgins and Widows distinguished from others. 


It is to be noted further, that not only men and women 
had their distinct places, but also virgims and widows a pe- 
culiar apartment assigned to them. Which we learn from 
St. Ambrose’s Discourse to a lapsed Virgin, telling: her,* 
“that she ought to have remembered that place in the 
church, railed out from the rest, where she was used to 
stand, whither the religious matrons and noble women came 
thronging to.receive her salutations, which were more holy 
and better than herself.” This appears also from the 
author of the Constitutions,’ who, speaking of the order in 
which persons were appointed to sit in the church, first places 
the virgins, widows, and aged women, in the highest rank ; 
then married women below them, in a place by themselves ; 
then their children, daughters with their mothers, and sons 
with their fathers, or next behind them; and, last of all, 
young men, according to their age, in different stations. 





1 Paulin. Ep. 12. ad Sever. Cubicula intra porticus quaterna longis basilice 
lateribus inserta, secretis orantium, vel in lege Domini meditantium, preeterea 
memoriis religiosorum ac familiarium accommodatos ad pacis eterne requicm 
locos prebent. 2 Con. Trull. can. 97., 5 Leo, Novel. 37, 
4 Ambros. ad Virgin. Lapsam. c.6. Nonne vel illum locum tabulis separa- 
tum, in quo ecclesia stabas, recordari debuisti, ad quem religiosz matrone et 
nobiles certatim currebant, tua oscula petentes, que sanctiores et meliores te 
erant? - - §Constit. Apost. lib. ii.¢..57/ “Ac mapYévor & cu XApar, gy 
mpeoPtrwec, TeGTar Tagiy syKerwaay, i Kaveleggwoary. 
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This was the order in such churches as had none of those 
Hyperoa, or galleries before spoken of ;» for otherwise, as 
has been noted out of Nazianzen, the virgins and matrons 
had their distinct places in the porticoes above. I do not 
here allege Origen, after Durantus and Bona, because they 
plainly mistake the sense of their author, who speaks not 
of the Christian Church, but of the Jewish Temple, and that 
with such a formal story, that it is'a wonder any learned 
men could mistake him. | He tells us he had ‘it from an old 
tradition,' “that there was a place in the temple peculiar for 
virgins to worship God in, whither no married woman was 
allowed to come. But the Virgin Mary, after she had 
brought forth our Saviour, went and stood to worship 
there; which when they, that knew she had born a son, 
would not allow of, Zacharias, the father of St. John Bap- 
tist, stood up and said, she is worthy to stand up in the 
place of virgins, for she is yet.a virgin. Upon which they 
rose up against Zacharias, as a breaker of the law, in per- 
mitting a married woman to stand in the place of virgins; 
and slew him between the temple and. the altar.” I make 
no further reflection on this passage at present, but leave 
it, as I find it, to the judgment of the reader. As to the 
place of virgins in the Christian church, I have only this 
one thing to remark, out of St. Ambrose; which is, that 
usually some profitable texts of Scripture* were written 
upon the walls of the church in this place, proper to the vir- 
gin state, such as that of St. Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 34., “ There 
is difference between a wife and a virgin: the unmarried 
woman careth for the things of the Lord, that she may be 
hely both in body and. in spirit.” Which lesson St. Am- 
brose tells the virgin he writes to, she ought to have re- 
membered, because it was written before her eyes upon the 
walls of the church. 


Sser. 10.—The Swrsiov, or Solea, that is, the Magistrate’s Throne, in this 
part of the Church. 


There is one place more to be taken notice of in some 








\ Origen. Hom. 26. in Matth. p. 162. * Ambros. ad Virgin. Lapsam 
c.6. Nonue vel illa precepta, que ocolis inis ipse seriptus paries ingerebat, 
recordari debuisti!—Divisa est mulier et virgo, &c. 
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churches, before we leave this part of the temple to go into 
the sanctuary, which is what Codinus! and some other mo- 
dern Greeks call the SwAciov, a place of some note in the 
church of Sancta Sophia, but not exactly agreed upon by 
learned men, either what, or where it was, or what use it 
was put to. Gretser, in his Notes upon Codinus,? fancies it 
to be nothing else but the pavement at the entrance of the 
Sanctuary, or some such thing adjoining to it: Morinus® 
and Allatius* say it was some place between the Bema and 
the Ambo. Schelstrate® is a little more particular; that it 
was the place before the rails of the sanctuary, where the 
Emperor had his seat on the right hand, and the readers 
and subdeacons on the left. But Suicerus® and Meursius 
are more positive, that it was only the Emperor’s throne, 
and called SwXciov, from the Latin, Soliwm ; and Dr. Beve- 
rege’ inclines to the same opinion. Du Fresne® allows of 
this as probable likewise; but he also fancies it might sig- 
nify the Limina Cancellorum, the threshold, or raised foun- 
dation, upon which the rails of the chancel were erected, 
and be so called from solum, whence comes the French 
name seuzl, and the English sill, or groundsil. This was 
usually adorned and beutified very richly, he thinks with 
gold and precious stones, and sometimes reverenced 
with the kisses or salutations of the people; whence the 
phrases, “exosculart limina,” and “ liminibus martyrum 
affundi,” in Sidonius and Prudentius, are by him interpreted 
to this purpose. But I conceive the former opinion most 
probable, which takes it for the Emperor’s throne, which 
was toward the east-end of the church, in the men’s portico, 
over against the altar, where now the Sultan has his seat 
among the Turks. For that place which Dr. Beverege calls 
the Embolus, and others the Circwitus, or side aisles on both 
sides, were, in the temple of Sancta. Sophia, porticoes for 
men below, and women above. And as the Empress had 
her seat in the upper end of the women’s apartment, so the 


1 Codin. Origin. Constant. lib. iii, c. 12. 2 Greiser. Not. in Loc. 
3 Morin. de Ordinat. par. 2. n. 52. *Allat. De Templis Grecor. Dis-. 
sert. 2. 5 Schelstrat. Con. Antioch. p. 192. 6 Suicer. Thesaur. 
et Meursius in Glossar. 7 Bevereg. Not. in Con. Nicen. ¢, 11 
® Du Fresne, Not. in Panl. Silent. p. 585, 
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Emperors had theirs in the men’s apartment, next to the 
chancel, from the time that Sozomen! tells us Theodosius 
submitted to the reproof of St. Ambrose, who blamed him 
for taking his seat within the rails of the sanctuary, though 
it had been customary for the Emperors so to do. After 
which admonition both he and his successors always took 
their place without the rails, whence that place seems to be 
called the Solium, the royal seat. Which is confirmed a 
little by what Suicerus observes out of Cedrenus and Codi- 
nus, that Justinian made the Solea of gold and onyx stone, 
which are proper materials to adorn a throne, but not so 
proper to be laid in the pavement of a church. Not far 
from this Du. Fresne* observes in some modern churches 
a place called the Senatorzum, which some take to be only 
another name for the seats of the bishop and presbyters, 
-who were the senate of the church: but Du Fresne thinks 
it was rather the seat of the magistrates, called senators, 
-whence their apartment had the name of Senotoriwm in the 
church, 


CHAP. VI. 


‘Of the Bema, or Third Part of the Temple, called the 
_ Altar and the Sanctuary, and the Parts and Uses of it. 


Secr. 1.—Tbe Chancel, anciently ealled Bema, or. Tribunal. 


Tue third and innermost part of the ancient churches was 
‘that which we now call the chancel, but originally it was 
known by many other names. One of the most common 
names was that of Bia, or tribunal, which, as 1 have noted 
before, is a word of various signification, denoting some- 
times the Ambo, or reading-desk; and sometimes the altar ; 
and sometimes the seats or thrones of the bishop and pres- 
byters ; and sometimes the whole space where these thrones 
and the altar stood: in which sense I understand that eanon 
of the council of Laodicea® which forbids presbyters to go 





1 Sozom. lib. vii. .c. 25, * Du Fresne, Com, in Paul | sitent. p. 460, 
3 Con. Laodic. can. 56, 
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into the Bema and sit there before the bishop’ comes. 
Suicerus has observed it! frequently to be thus used in the 
Liturgies of St.Chrysostom and St. Basil. And Chrysostom? 
in one of his Homilies, more particularly describes it to be 
the place whither the bishop went by an ascent into it, “ to 
preach, to pray, to stand by the holy temple, and offer the 
tremendous sacrifice for the people.” By which it is easy 
to understand, that he takes it not barely for the altar 
alone, or the bishop’s throne, but for the whole place 
where they stood, and where these several offices were 
performed. And the reason of the name Bema was what 
Chrysostom also intimates, when he says, they went up 
by an ascent into it.. For Bema and Ambo have both the 
same original, from dvaPatvev, because they were places 
exalted above the rest, and, like the tribunals of judges, 
had an ascent by steps into them. Now the Bema was 
more peculiarly allotted to the clergy, and, upon that. ac- 
count, as I have noted before’ in a former Book, the clergy 
were sometimes styled ‘Ou ré Biyaroc, and Td&ic r8 Byuarog, 
the order of the Bema, or the sanctuary. 


Sect. 2.—Also “Aywy, or ‘Ispareiov, and Sacrarium, the Holy, or the 
Sanctuary. 

For the name, sanctuary, was also appropriated to this 
part of the church. The Greeks peculiarly styled it"Ayov, 
the holy; and from thence the altar was called “Ayov. 
‘Aylwy, the holy of holies, which is the term that Eusebius * 
uses in describing the temple of Paulinus. In other places >. 
he calls it ‘Aylasua, which is the name whereby the Seventy 
call the sanctuary in the Old Testament. The Latins called 
it Sacrarium, the sanctuary; as in the first council of Bra-, 
cara,° which forbids laymen to come into the sanctuary to 
communicate; and the council of Vaison,’ which speaks 
of the office of ordering or disposing the things of the sanc- 


: E 


1 Suicer. Thesaur. Eccl. Voce, Bhya. 2 Chrysost. Hom. 36. de Pen- 
tecost. tom. v. p. 553. 3 Book i. chap. v. sect. Il. * Euseb,. 
lib. 10. c. 4. p. 381. 5 Euseb. lib. vii.c. 18. : Con. Bracar, i. 
e.31. Ingredi sacrarium ad communicandum non liceat laicis, nisi tantim 
clericis. 7 Con. Vasens. c. 3. Cujus officium est sacrarium disponere 


et sacramenta suscipere. 
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tuary ; and the fourth council of Carthage,’ which forbids 
the okidion of such, as areat variance one with another, 
to be received either in the treasury or the sanctuary. 


Sect. 3.—And Ovovashoioy, the Altar-part. 


The Greeks also termed it Ovotasnouov, the altar-part ; 
for though that word commonly signifies the altar itself, 
or the Lord’s table, yet in some ancient canons and 
ecclesiastical writers, as Habertus? and Mr. Mede? have 
observed, it is used to denote the whole sanctuary within 
the rails, where none but the clergy were allowed. As in 
the denials of Laodicea* and Trullo,® which forbid women 
and laymen to come into the Ovorasyp.ov, it must mean the 
whole altar-part or chancel. And so in Socrates® and Theo- 
doret,7 and many others, who speak of St. Ambrose ex- 
cluding Theodosius, the emperor, from within the rails of 
the sanctuary. 


Secr. 4.—Presbyterium and Diaconicum. 


St. Cyprian, in his fifty-fifth Epistle, calls it Consessus 
Cleri, the presbytery: and Forbesius® and some other 
learned men think it was also called Diaconicum, from the 
presbyters sitting, and the deacons ministering there. Thus 
they understand the council of Laodicea,® which forbids 
subdeacons to have any place in the Diaconicum, or to 
touch the sacred vessels of the Lord’s table. But I must 
note, that though the name, Dzaconicum,in that canon may 
signify the chancel or sanctuary, yet it more, commonly 
means the vestry or repository of the sacred vessels; of 
which we are to give a further account when we come to 
speak of the Hxedre of the church. 


Sect. 5.—Also Chorus, or Choir. 


’ In some canons it seems also to have had the name of 


ee eae ee i ener See ee ee ne ie Ae SUE erty tee) reigns DEE hy ae 
Con. Carth. iv. can. 93. Oblationes dissidentium fratrum, neque in sacra- 

rio, neque in gazophylacio recipiantur. ® Habert. Archierat. p. 663. 

® Mede, Comment. Apocalyp. p. 479. * Con. Laodic. c. 44. 

© Con. Tyull. can, 69. 6 Socrat. lib. i. ¢. 25. 7 Theod. lib. i. 


e. 14. ® Forbes, Irenic. lib. ii, c. 11. p, 221.- - § Con, Laddic. 
can. 21. ; 
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Chorus, whence comes otir English word, choir; as in the 
fourth council of Toledo,! which thus appoints the order and 
manner of men’s communicating in the church, so as that 
the priests and deacons should communicate before the 
altar, the inferior clergy in the choir, and: the people with- 
out the choir. Though some take the Chorus to signify 


rather the place of the singers and readers in the other part 
of the church. 


Sect. 6.—This place separated from the rest by Rails, called Cancelli, 

whence comes Chancel. 

Eusebius, describing this part.of the temple of Paulinus, 
says,’ it was divided from the rest by certain rails of wood, 
curiously and artificially wrought in the form of net-work, 
to make it inaccessible to the multitude. These the Latins 
call, Cancel, whence comes our English name, chancel. 
In other Greek writers they are termed KryxAfSee: whence 
in Theodoret Td %vdov rwv KryxAtowv, the place within the 
rawls, is but another name for the altar-part, or chancel ; 
and, ‘to lay hold of the rails,’ in. the phrase of Synesius,* is 
the same thing as to take sanctuary at.the altar. 


Sect. 7.—And kept inaccessible to the. Multitude: whence it was called 
Adyta. 

By these rails, as Eusebius words it, this whole altar- 
place was kept inaccessible to all but the clergy in time of 
divine service. The council of Laodicea has one canon*® 
particularly forbidding women to come within the altar- 
part.. And another® in more. general terms, allowing none 
but the ‘Icoar«ot to communicate there: in which canon 
some take the word, “Iegarixof, to mean all the clergy, in- 
ferior as well as superior. But Habertus’ thinks it means 





1 Con. Tolet. iv. c. 17. Sacerdotes et Levite ante altare communicent, in 
choro clerus, extra ehorum populus. Vid. Con. Turon. ii. can. 4. 
2 Euseb. lib. x. c.4. p. 381. ‘Qe dy ein roic wodXoic aBara, amd EvXre 


meovegoarre OuxTdowc, &C. _ 8% Theodor. lib. v.c. 17. * Synesii 
Catastasis. p. 303. 5 Gon. Laodic. c. 44. “Ored dei yuvatkac ty r& 
Suovasnplp eictoyerlat. 6 Ibid. can. 19. Mévoy édy roic teparikoig 
tlovtvar cic TO SuovasHpioy & KoLWWYELY. 7 Habert. Archieratic. par. 19. 
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only the superior clergy, priests and deacons; and that alk 
the inferiors, subdeacons, readers, &c. were excluded from 
this part as well as the people. However, it is agreed on 
all hands that the people in, that age had no place there ; 
for St. Ambrose would not permit the Emperor Theodosius 
himself to communicate in this part,’ but obliged him to 
retire as soon as he had made his oblation at the altar. 
Which custom continued for some ages after; as appears 
from what Theodosius Junior says of himself in the Acts of 
the council of Ephesus,? “ that he only went up to the altar 
to make his oblation, and having done that, retired again to 
the exterior court, or Atrium, of the people.” And so we 
find it decreed, correspondent to this practice, in the council 
of Trallo,? “ that no layman whatsoever should come into 
the altar-part, except only the Emperor, when he had made 
his oblation to the Creator, according to ancient custom.” 
And hence it was that. this part of the church was called 
*ABara, and ”Adura, by Theodoret* and Eusebius and other 
Greek writers, and Adyta by the Latins, that is, inaccessi- 
ble ; because there was no place of access here for the 
people, who were wholly excluded from it. Though I 
must note, that according to the difference of times and 
places, different customs seem to have prevailed in this 
matter. For the most ancient custom was both for men and 
women to come up to the altar and communicate there, as 
it appears to have been in the third century in the time of 
Dionysius of Alexandria, who. speaks both of men*® and 
women® standing at the holy table, and reaching forth their 
hands to receive the eucharist there; and so Valesius un- 
derstands it.’’ The same privilege was allowed the peo- 
ple in France in the sixth century; for the second council 
of Tours, Anno 567, orders® “ the holy of holies to be open 
both for men and women to pray and communicate in at the 


1 Vide Theodor. lib. v. ¢. 17. Sozom. lib. vi. c. 24. 2 Edict. Theodos. 


ad Calcem. Con. Ephes. tom. iii. p. 1237. T& dywrdre Svovasnpis dud povny 
tiv Téy Swosiv mpoopopdy thamrousda. ® Con. Trull. can. 69. 
* Theodor. lib. v. c. 17. ° Dionys. ap. Euseb. lib. vii, c.9. ToamwéZy 
Tapasdyra, &c. ® Dionys. Epist. Canon. can. 2. 7 Vales. Not. 
in Euseb. lib. vii. c. 9. > Con. Turon. ii. can. 4. Ad orandum.et com: 
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time of the oblation;” though at other times, when there 
was any other service without the communion, they were 
not allowed to come within the Chorus of the singers, or 
rails of the chancel. By which also we learn what. part of 
the church in this age, in France, was called the Chorus ; 
namely that which was immediately within the rails of the 
chancel; where the inferior clergy had their station in the 
time of the oblation. 


Secr. 8.—The Holy Gates, and Veils, or Hangings, dividing the Chancel from 
the Rest of the Church. 

The modern Greeks call the entrance into this part the 
holy gates, because they open from the body of the church 
into the holy of holies. But there is little mention made of 
these in ancient writers; but they often speak of the use 
of veils. or hangings in this place to cover the prospect. of 
the altar, . Athanasius calls them ByAa tie ’ExxAnotac, the 
hangings of the church: for speaking.of the fury of the 
Arians, and their ravaging a church in the time of Constan- 
tius, he says,! “‘ they took the bishop’s throne, andthe seats 
of the presbyters, and the table which was of wood, and the 
veils of the church, and whatever else they could, and car- 
ried them out and burnt them.” In Synesius? they are 
called Karawéracua Musixov, the mystical veils; and in 
Chrysostom and Evagrius, ’Au@iSvpa, from.their opening in 
the middle as folding-doors. These were sometimes richly 
adorned with gold, as that which Evagrius? says Chosroes 
gave to the Church of Antioch. The use of them was partly 
to hide the prospect of this part of the church from the ca- 
techumens and unbelievers, and partly to cover the sacri- 
fice of the eucharist in the time of consecration, as we learn 
from these words of Chrysostom; “ When the sacrifice is 
brought forth, when Christ the Lamb of God is offered, 
when you hear this signal given, let us all join in common 
prayer; when you see.the veils* withdrawn, then think you 
see heaven opened, and the angels descending from above.” 
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1 Athan. Ep. ad Solitar. tom. i. p. 847. 2 Synes. Ep. 67. ad, Theo- 
phil. p. 240. 8 Evagr. lib. vi. c. 21. * Chrysost. Hom, iii. in 
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There were also several other veils, to note this by the way, 
in other parts of the church ; for Paulinus! speaks often of 
veils before the doors of the church, and St. Jerom com- 
mends Nepotian, for that among other parts of his concern 
_ for the decency of the church, as he took care that the altar, 
and the walls, and the pavement should be kept clean, so 
also that the doors should have their keepers, and the 
gates® their veils. In like manner Epiphanius;* speaking 
of the church of Anablatha in Palestine, says, “he 
found a veil hanging before the doors of the church, 
which he tore in pieces, not because it was a veil, but be- 
cause it had the image of Christ or some saint painted on it, 
which was. contrary to the rules of the Christian Church. 
He therefore ordered the guardians of the church to bury 
some poor man in it, and sent them at his own expense 
another plain ‘one in its stead.” There were also veils 
between the pillars of the Hyperoa, or women’s galleries, 
to be drawn in time of the oblation, as Du Fresne* has 
observed out of Paulus Silentiarius, and Amphilochius in 
the Life of St. Basil. And some others of like nature will 
easily be observed by a curious reader. , 


Secr. 9.—The highest Part of the Chancel called Apsis, Ezedra, or Conchula 
Bematis. 

At the upper end of the chancel was commonly a semi- 
circular building, which from the figure and position of it, 
is by some authors called Apsis, and Exedra, and Conchula 
Bematis: for these are words that signify any arched or 
spherical building, like the canopy of heaven, to which St. 
Jerom applies the name of Apsis.* It was called Concha, 
because in figure it resembled something the fashion of a 
shell, as Du Fresne shows out of Procopius and Paulus 





Paulin. Natal. Felic. 3, Aurea nunc niveis ornantur limina velis. 1d. Natal. 
6. Pulchra tegendis vela ferant foribus. * Hieron. Epitaph. Nepotian. 
Erat sollicitus, si niteret altare, si parietes absque fuligine, si pavimenta 
tersa, si janitor creber in porta, vela semper in ostiis, &c. 8 Epiphan. 
Ep. ad Johan. Hierosolym. Inveni ibi velum pendens in foribus ejusdem ec- 
clesiz, &c. .“Du Fresne, Com..in Paul. Silentiar. p. 551. _ 5 Hie- 
ron. lib. 2, in Epheg. c. iv. 223. In summo ceeli fornice, et ut ipso yerbo 
utar, apside. 
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Silentiarius and Paulintis and other writers. Du Fresne! 
thinks it is also called Exedra by St. Austin, who says the 
conference between the Catholics and Emeritus, the Dona- 
tist bishop, was held in the Exedra of the church; which 
he interprets the place where the bishop and presbyters had 
their usual residence in the upper end of the Bema beyond 
the altar. But Valesius? and other learned men take 
Exedra here, in the common sense, for one of the outer 
buildings of the church. And it is not easy to determine so 
nice a controversy between them. dt ‘ 


Szcr. 10.—This anciently the Place of the Thrones of the Bishop and his 
Presbyters. 


However this is certain, that the bishop’s throne, with 
the thrones of his presbyters on each side of it, were always 
fixed in this part of the church, in a semicircle above the 
altar. For anciently the seats of the bishop and presbyters 
were joined together, and all called thrones, as is evident 
from Eusebius’s description of the temple of Paulinus, who® 
says, ‘‘he adorned it with thrones set on high for the ho- 
nour of the presidents or rulers of the people;” that is, the 
bishop and presbyters together. Hence it is that Nazianzen, 
speaking of the presbyters* as the rulers of the people, and 
venerable senate ‘of the Church, calls their seats “the second 
thrones.” Constantine, in his Letter to Chrestus, bishop of 
Syracuse, summoning him to the council of Arles, uses the 
same phrase, bidding® him bring with him “two of the 
second throne,” that is, two presbyters. I know indeed 
Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo® ‘by those of the second throne’ 
understands bishops, in opposition to primates or metro- 
politans, which he reckons to be those of the first throne. 





1 Aug. de Gestis cum Emerito. tom. vii. p. 250. Cum Deuterius, episcopus 
metropolitanus und cum.ceteris episcopis in exedram processissent, 
presentibus presbyteris et diaconis et universo clero, ac frequentissim& 
plebe, &c. Vid. Du Fresne, Com. in Paul. Silentiar. p. 565. 2 Vales. 
Not. in Euseb. de Vit. Const. lib. iii. c. 50. 5 Kuseb. lib. x. c. 4. 
Opdvore roic dvordrw sic ry THY Tpotpwy Tysny, &c. .. *Naz. Carm. 
Iambic. 28. LIIpdrov piv dt ra debrepa Opdywy Aehoyxorec, Aas mpoedpol 
ToeoBvrar Deu) yepacia. 5 Ap. Euseb. lib..x. c. 5. Ado.yé revag 
tx 78 Sevrépg Spéve. ® Carol. 4 S. Paulo, Geograph. Sacr. p. 47. 
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But the use of the phrase, both in Eusebius and Nazianzen,?. 
leads us rather to believe that he meant presbyters, who sat 
with their bishop in the church upon thrones, as they style 
them, of the second order. For this, as } have had occasion 
to show in another® place, was the difference between 
them, that the bishop’s was generally termed the high 
throne, and the presbyters’ the second throne;. or as Atha- 
nasius® calls them, the throne, andthe joint-chairs or seats 
of the presbyters. The bishop’s throne was otherwise 
called Brua, the tribunal ; as we may see in Eusebius,* 
where he relates the censure of the council of Antioch, 
passed by Paulus Samosatensis, for erecting his throne 
or tribunal too stately, with a veil or secretum to it, 
in imitation of the tribunals of secular judges, which they 
did not ‘allow of im the Christian Chureh; and hence 
the whole chancel was sometimes called the Bema, as 
Ihave showed before. The Latins more commonly use 
the names of Sedes and Cathedra for a bishop’s throne, 
whence come our English names of cathedral and see, for 
a church where the bishop’s chair or seat is fixed. The man- 
ner of their sitting is noted by Gregory Nazianzen in his 
description of the church of Anastasia, where he speaks of 
himself as bishop® “ sitting upon the high throne, and the 
presbyters on lower benches on both sides about him.” 
And so it is described by the author® of the Constitutions, 
and Theodoret,’ who calls the bishop’s throne the middle 
seat upon this account. And there are some learned per- 
sons® who suppose all this to be done in imitation of the 
Jewish synagoyues, in which, according to Maimonides, at 
the upper end looking toward the Holy Land, the law was 
placed in the wall in an arch, and on each side the elders 
were seated in a semicircle. The bishop’s seat was usually 
covered with some decent covering,. suitable to the dignity 





1 Vid. Naz. Carm. de Vit. suf. It. Somnium de Templo Anastas. 
2 Book ii. chap. ix. n.7. Book ii. chap. xix. ni. 5. “8 Athan. Ep. ad 
Solitar. tom. i. p.. 847. Opdvoy & cupédrra. * Euseb. lib. vii. c. 30. 
5 Nazian. Somn. Anastas. tom. ii. p. 78. ’EZéoSau doxetoxoy b7épIoovoc,— 
“Oc 0é poe apdoriowSer ipedprdwrro yepaior Idimyne ajyepdvec, &c. 
6 Constit. Apost. lib, ii. ¢. 57. 7 Theodor. lib. v¥. ¢, 3. ® See” 
Bishop Hooper Dise. of Lent, par. ii. chap. 6, p. 249. Were 
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of his office and person. ' As we learn from Athanasius in 
his second Apology! to Constantius, where he asks, “ how 
they could have any concern for the throne episcopally 
covered, who sought to kill the bishop, that sat-thereon.” 
And St. Austin? seems plainly to allude to this, when he 
tells Maximinus, the Donatist bishop, “ that» when bishops 
came to stand before the tribunal of Christ at the last judg- 
ment, they themselves would then have no tribunals, no 
lofty seats or covered chairs, though such honours were ex- 
hibited to them for a time in this world for the benefit and 
advantage of the Church.” . 


Sect. 1].—And of the Altar or Communion Table. 


This doubtless was the posture anciently of the thrones 
of the bishop and presbyters in the Christian Church, as 
they are represented in the several models of the primitive 
structures. From which it will be easy to observe further, 
that the place of the communion table or altar was not close 
to the wall at the upper end, but at some little distance 
from it; so as that the bishop’s. throne might be behind it, 
and room enough left in a void space to encompass or sur- 
round the altar. This seems pretty plain from an expres- 
sion in Synesius,? who speaking of his being forced to take 
sanctuary, says, “ he would fly into the church, and en- 
compass the altar ;* which implies, that it was’set in such 
manner, as that he might go round it. And this is the 
meaning of Eusebius, when having first spoken of the 
thrones of the bishop and presbyters in the church of 
Paulinus, he ‘then adds,‘ “ that he set the holy of holies, 
the altar, in the middle:” which is not to be interpreted, as 
some have misunderstood it, of the altar’s being placed in 
the middle of the nave or body of the church, but in the 
middle of the Bema, or sanctuary, at sucha distance from 
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the upper end, as that the Synthronus, the seats of the 
bishop and presbyters, might be behind it. St Austin 
seems to refer to the same thing, when he says,' “ the table 
of the Lord stood in the middle.” Andin the council of 
Constantinople under Mennas? it is represented in such a 
posture, as that it might be encompassed round. For it is 
said, when the names of Pope Leo and some others, which 
had been struck out of the diptychs, were inserted again, 
“the people for joy at.the time when the diptychs were 
read, after the repetition of the creed, ran round about the 
altar for to hear them.” Dr. Hamond® and some other 
learned men, think not improbably, that this posture of the 
altar in Christian churches was something in imitation of 
the altar in the Jewish temple, to which the Psalmist 
alludes, when he says, “ I will wash my hands in inno- 
cency, and so will I compass thine altar.” Psal. xxvi. 6. 
From whence they suppose the phrase, “ wepicuk\sy Svora- 
sjo.ov, compassing the altar,” in the ancient Rituals,.to be 
taken, 


Secr. 12.—Both these Names indifferently used in the Primitive Church. 


Great dispute has been raised in the last age about the 
name of the communion-table, whether it was to be called 
the holy table or anvaltar. And indeed any thing will af- 
ford matter of controversy to men ina disputing age; but 
we never read of any such dispute in the primitive Church. 
For the ancient writers used both names indifferently ; some 
calling it altar; others, the Lord’s table, the holy table, the 
mystical-table, the tremendous table, &c. and sometimes, 
both table and altar in the same sentence together. Mr. 
Mede thinks it was usually called altar for the two first 
ages, and that the name, table,* is not to be found in any 
author of those ages now remaining. Ignatius uses only 





? Aug. Serm. 46. de Verbis Domini. tom. x. p. 68. Christus quotidié 
pascit. Mensa ipsius est illain medio constituta. 2 Con. Constanti- 
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the name,’ Qvoiasiorov, altar, in his genuine Epistles, three 
of which are alleged by Mr. Mede; to which the reader 
may add another testimony out of his Epistle* to the Mag- 
nesians, where he uses both the name, temple and altar. 
Irenzeus? and Origen * use the same name, when they speak 
of the communion-table. Tertullian frequently applies to 
it the name of Ara Deiand Aliare: “ Will not your station 
or fast,” says he,’ “be more solemn, if you stand at the 
altar of God?” that is, receive the communion on a fast- 
day? So alsoin his Book® Ad Uxorem and De Castttate”" 
© But they are led into an error by the corrupt edition of Rhe- 
nanus, who cites his Book De Penitentia for the same thing; 
for though in that edition we find mention made® of kneel- 
ing at the altar,—Aris Dei adgeniculart ; yet better editions 
since teach us to read it more truly,—Charis Dei adgenicu- 
lari, kneeling down to the beloved of God ;—alluding to the 
custom of the penitents falling down at the church-doors, 
to beg the prayers of the faithful as they went it. Cyprian, 
the disciple of Tertullian, sometimes uses both names, table 
and altar, as when he says, “ those words of Solomon, 
Prov. ix. 2. § Wisdom has furnished her table,’ &c. typified 
the Christian® altar.” But more commonly he uses the 
name, altar, alone ;!° which argues that to have been at least 
a very usual name in his time in the African and Latin 
Churches. Mr. Mede cites also Zeno Veronensis as an 
author of the third century, contemporary with Cyprian ; who 
is indeed one that speaks plain enough both of the Can- 
celli™ and the altar: but now learned men are agreed to 
thrust him down a whole century lower ; so that he is not 
a competent witness for the third age; but he may serve 
for the fourth, in which age, one may venture to say, there 








- "Ignat, Ep. ad Ephes.n,5. Ep. ad Trallian.n. 7. Ep. ad Philad. n. 4, 
2 Ignat, Ep. ad Magnes. n.7. | 5 Tren. lib. iv. c.34. Nos quoque 
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is scarce an author that speaks of the Lord’s table, but he 
also calls it altar. On the other hand it is certain they did 
not mean by the altar, what the Jews and Heathens meant; 
either an altar dressed up with images, that is, idol-gods, as 
the heathens commonly had theirs adorned; or an altar for 
bloody sacrifices, which was the use ay them both among 
Jews and Gentiles. 


Sect. 13,—In what Sense the Ancients say, they had no Altars. 


In the first sense they always rejected altars, both name 
and thing. For their altars had no images either above, or 
about, or upon them, as the heathen altars always had. 
And upon that account the ancient apologists, Origen, 
Minucius Felix, Arnobius,? and Lactantius,* when the 
Heathens object to them, that they had no altars, roundly 
and freely confess it in the: sense that the objection was 
made; that is, that they had no altars furnished with idol- 
gods and fitted for idol-worship, such as the Heathen 
pleaded for. In like manner they denied that they had any 
altars in. the Jewish sense, for offering bloody sacrifices 
upon; but for their own mystical unbloody sacrifice, as they 
called the eucharist, they always owned they had an altar, 
which they scrupled not to term indifferently Ovotasip.or, 
Ara, Altare, and sometimes Bwudc; for though Mr. Mede 
thinks they never used that name, yet it appears that with 
the addition of dvatuaxroc, they sometimes did; for Synesius,® 
‘speaking of the holy table, expressly styles it wasnt vathned 
Buwpov, the unbloody altar. 


Secr. ]4.—Of the Names, Holy Table, Mystical Table, &e. 


Yet these same authors, to distinguish their notion more 
exactly, commonly use.the name, table, for the altar, with 
the addition of some singular epithet, implying the peculiar 
use of it in the Christian Church. In Chrysostom® it is 
most usually termed “ rpdmela uvsixn and pouty, the mystical 
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and tremendous table;’ sometimes the spiritual, divine, 
royal, immortal, heavenly table; of which the reader may 
find instances enough collected by Suicerus! out of that 
author. St. Austin? usually gives it the name of Mensa 
Domini, the Lord’s table ; whence Mensa Cypriani, in that 
author,’ signifies either the altar or the church erected in 
the place of St. Cyprian’s martyrdom. It were easy to add 
a thousand other testimonies out of Athanasius, Synesius, 
Socrates, Sozomen, Paulinus, and the rest of that age, 
where the altar is called the holy table, to signify to us 
their notion of the Christian sacrifice and altar at once, that 
it was mystical and spiritual, and had no relation:either to 
the bloody sacrifices of the Jews, or the more absurd idol- 
atries of the Gentiles, but served only for the service of the 
eucharist and oblations of the people. 


Secr. 15.—Altars generally made of Wood till the Time of Constantine. 


lfany be desirous to know the matter and form of the ‘an- 
cient altars or tables, St. Austin will inform him that they 
were of wood, in his time, in the African churches. For, 
speaking of a great outrage committed by the Donatists 
against a Catholic bishop, whilst he stood ministering at the 
altar, he says, “ they beat him cruelly with clubs and such 
like weapons, and, at last,* with the broken pieces of the 
timber of the altar.” This is further confirmed by the tes- 
timony of Optatus, who, objecting to the Donatists their 
sacrilegious abuse of. the Catholic altars, says,’ “ they 
broke them in pieces in such places as would afford them 
plenty of wood to make new ones of; but in places where 
there was a scarcity of wood, they contented themselves 
with scraping or shaving them, by way of pretended expi- 
ation. Nay, the workmen who wrought in this egregious 
- service, had wine given them, heated with fires made of the 
Se EE ne ee 
1 Suicer. Thesaur. Eccles. Voce, Tpameca. 2 Aug. Ep. 59. ad 
Paulin. Hom. 26. de Verbis Domini. 3 Hom. 26. Ex editis a Sir- 
mondo, ad Mensam Cypriani. 4 Aug. Ep, 50. ad Bonifac. p. 84. 
Stantem ad altare, fustibus et hujusmodi telis, lignis denique ejusdem altaris 
effractis, immaniter ceciderunt. © 5 Optat. lib. vi. p. 94. Alio loco 
copia lignorum frangi jussit ; alio, ut altaria raderent, lignorum inopia impera- 
yit.—Ibid, Calida de fragmentis altarium facta est, Vid. p. 95. ibid, 
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fragments of the altars.” Athanasius has likewise occasion 
to tell us, their communion-tables were of wood, in a paral- 
lel story upon the Arians, who, in one of their mad hu- 
mours, as he complains, went into a church, and took the 
throne and seats of the presbyters, and the table, which was 
of wood,! and the veils, and whatever other combustible 
matter they could find, and carried them out and burned 
them. So that there is no question to be made, but that, 
about this time, the altars were only tables of wood in 
Afric and Egypt, as these testimonies plainly imply. Bona * 
thinks they had stone altars before, even in times of perse- 
cution; but he offers no proof but his own opinion. Yet it 
is generally thought, by Hospinian® and other learned men, 
that they began to come in from the time of Constantine, 
together with the stateliness and magnificence of churches. 
The Pontifical speaks of silver altars dedicated by Constan- 
tine; and Gerson and others, alleged by Hospinian, make 
Pope Sylvester, who lived in the time of Constantine, to be 
the author ofa decree, that all altars should be of stone. 
But these authorities are of no weight, and the stories con- 
tradict one another. What is certain in the case is this, 
—that about the time of Gregory Nyssen, altars im some 
places began to be of stone; for he, in his Discourse of 
Baptism, speaks of a stone altar. “This altar,” says he,* 
“whereat we stand, is, by nature, only common stone, 
nothing different from other stones, whereof our walls are 
made and our pavements adorned: but after it is conse- 
crated and dedicated to the service of God, it becomes. an 
holy table, an immaculate altar, which may not be promis- 
cuously touched by all, but only by the priests, in time of 
divine service.” In the next age, in France, we find a gene- 
ral decree made in the council of Epone,® Anno 509, “ that 
no altars should be consecrated, but such as were made of 
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stone only:” and this seems to be the first public act of 


‘ Athan. Ep. ad Solitar. Vitam Agentes. tom. i. p. 847. ‘Aomdcayrec Te 
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this nature, that we have upon authentic‘ record in ancient 
history. And from the time of this change in the matter of 
them, the form or fashion of them changed. likewise: for, 
whereas, before they were in the form of tables, they now 
began ‘to be erected more like altars, either upon a single 
foot, or pillar, in the midst, or upon an edifice erected like 
a tomb, as if it were some monument of a martyr; as Bona? 
tells us there are some such now to be seen in the cata- 
combs of Rome, and other places. 


Secr. 16.—But one Altar anciently in a Church. 


It will perhaps be something more material to remark 
here, that anciently there was never above one altar ina 
ehurch. ‘One bishop and one altar in a church,” is the 
known aphorism of Ignatius? And Eusebius is supposed 
upon this account to call the altar in the church of 
Paulinus, at Tyre, “ovoyerte Svocasiovov, the single altar,” 
as Habertus* truly observes upon it, who ingenuously con- 
fesses, that it has ever been the constant custom of the 
Greek churches to have but one altar in a temple; in con- 
firmation of which he cites Athanasius, Nazianzen, Syne- 
sius, Socrates, Theodoret, Evagrius, and many others. 
Cardinal Bona* also owns he could find no footsteps of 
the contrary practice till the time of Gregory the Great, 
and then only in the Latin Church; for the Greeks have 
always kept to the ancient custom. He thinks, indeed, the 
contrary custom was in the Latin Church of old; but he 
only shows his willingness to believe it without proof: and 
Schelstrate® very justly censures him for it, showing, out 
of Optatus and St. Austin, that the Latins, as well as the 
Greeks, had then but one.altar in a church. For Optatus® 
speaks of the altar of Cyprian’s church, as one only, and no 
more, both in the time of Cyprian and afterward, and thence 


1 Bona, Rer. Liturg, lib. i. c. 20. n. I. # Ignat. Ep. ad Philadelp.n, 4. 
"Ey Suvotashpwuy macy ry éccdyoig,.y eicétioxowoc. Vid. Ep. ad Magnes. 
n. 7. 8 Habert. Archierat. p. 661. ex Euseb. lib. x. c. 4. * Bona, 
Rer. Liturg. lib. i. c. 44. n. 3. 5 Schelstrat. Concilium Antiochen. 
p. 193. 6 Optat. lib. i. p.42. Erat cathedra episcopalis, erat altare 
Joco suo, in quo pacifici episcopi retré temporis obtulerunt, Cyprianus, Luci- 
_anus, et ceteri. Sic exitum est foras, et altare contra altare erectum est. 
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concludes that the Donatists were schismatics, because they 
went from Cyprian’s altar, and set up another altar against 
it. And St. Austin! argues against them upon the same 
foundation, that there ought not to be two episcopal altars 
in one city. This supposes then but one altar in a church 
among the Latins, as well as the Greeks; and so Christi- 
‘anus Lupus,? and Pagi,? the learned corrector of Baronius, 
affirm it to have been the constant practice of the primitive 
Church. Though now (to see what improvement has been 
made-in later ages) there are no less than twenty-five 
altars, besides the great altar, in St. Peter's Church, at 
Rome; and the great altar itself is no less than twenty-five 
feet square, with a cross of twenty-five inches long upon it, 
as Dr. Potter. observes out of Onuphrius and Angelus 
Roccha, in his ingenious Book* of the Number Six-Hun- 
‘dred Sixty-Six. 

Sect. 17.,—And sometimes but one in a City, though several Churches, 

according to some Authors, 

Some improve this observation, of one altar in a church, a 
little further, and think that anciently there was but one 
altar in a whole city, or diocese, and country-region be- 
longing to a bishop; though there might be many lesser 
churches, as there were many synagogues among the Jews, 
though but one temple and one altar. Mr. Mede® is of 
opinion that it was so when Justin Martyr wrote his second 
Apology, because of those words of his, “Qn Sundays all 
that live in the towns or in the country, meet together in 
one place for the celebration of the eucharist;” and he 
concludes the same from several of Cyprian’s Epistles,® 
where bishop and altar are made correlatives. Christianus 
Lupus and Pagi™ seem to think it continued the custom 
within the walls of Rome to the time of Pope Innocent I. 
For he seems to say, in one of his Epistles,® that the press 





1 Aug. Hom. 3. in I Johan. Si in unitate sumus, quid faciunt in hac civitate 
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byters of the several Titulz, or lesser churches, within the 
city, had the sacrament sent to them.every Sunday from 
the bishop’s altar; but the presbyters of the cemiteries, or 
churches without the walls, had liberty to consecrate the 
eucharist in them, because the sacraments were. not to be 
carried to places at too greata distance. But Dr. Maurice! 
and other learned men think the Roman Titwli had always 
communion-tables, and the communion administered in. 
them from the beginning, only the consecrated bread was 
sent to them from the oblations made at the bishop’s altar.. 
For the oblations, they think, at first were only made at the 
bishop’s altar, and always blessed at the bishop’s altar, 
though not always consecrated there; upon which account 
the name of altar might be appropriated to that of the 
bishop’s church. I shall not pretend to make any judgment 
or decision in this dispute, being a matter involved in. great 
obscurity, but leave the reader to judge for himself. . Dr. 
Hammond? heretofore passed the same censure on it, think- 
ing it too dark a point to be over boldly determined. All 
I shall say further upon it, is only this,—that it makes 
nothing for the congregational way, (as some pretend,) 
though it were certain there was but one altar in a diocese. 
at the first: for there might, notwithstanding, be many 
churches. Or, if there was but one church in a diocese, 
while the number of believers was very small, yet it does 
not follow that there ought to be no more, when their 
number so increased in any city or territory that one church. 
would not contain them. 
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mittimus, superflué nos consulere yoluisti, cum omnes ecclesie nostre intra 
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longé portanda sunt sacramenta. Nec nos: per cosmiteria diversa constitutis 
presbyteris destinamus, sed presbyteri eorum conficiendorum jus habent atque 
licentiam. ? Maurice, Dioces. Episc. p. 38. Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib. i. 
c. 23. n.9. Differs in this, that he thinks every church had her own obla- 
tions and the eucharist consecrated out of them. 2 Hammond. Dissert. 
cont, Blondel. 3. c. 8. n. 15. In re incomperta non est audacter nimis pro-_ 


aunciandum. 
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~ Secr. 18.—Of the Ciborium, or Canopy of the Altar. 


But I return to the business in hand. In some of the 


more stately churches, as that of Sancta Sophia, the altar 
was overshadowed with a sort of canopy, which, from the 
fashion of it, is termed by Paulus Silentiarius," Tlvpyoe, 
the turret; by others? OUmbraculum; but among the 
Greeks, most commonly KiBvp.ov, which Durantus * and 
other modern ritualists usually mistake for the Pyzts, 
where the Host is kept; but Du Fresne* shows it to have 
been anciently quite another thing, viz. an ornamental 
canopy hanging over the altar. This was raised in the 
form of a little turret, upon four pillars at each corner of 
the altar. The heads of the pillars were adorned with 
silver bowls, which was an usual ornament in those days, 
as is evident from the description which Eusebius® gives 
of the twelve pillars in Constantine’s church at Jerusalem. 
The top of it was in the form of a sphere, adorned with 
graven flowers, whence it has sometimes the name of 
Sphera, Lilia, and Malum. Above the sphere stood the 
cross, as Paulus Silentiarius® represents it: and the seve- 
ral arches below, between the pillars, were hanged with 
veils, or curtains, called as some others, ’Ay@iSvpa, which 
served also to cover or conceal the whole altar. - I have 
been the more particular in describing this ornamental 
structure about the altar, after Du Fresne, because the 
common ritualists so generally apply the name, Crborvum, 
only to their pyxes whereas, in the most ancient: writers, 
it signifies this beautiful fabric about:the altar. 


Seor. 19.—Of the Peristerion or Columbee. 


In some places, after images :and pictures began to be 
allowed in churches, the Holy Ghost was’ represented: in 
the effigies of a silver dove hovering over the altar; and 
their baptisteries had the same, as we learn from the com- 
plaint against Severus, bishop of Antioch, in the council of 





' Paul. Silent. par. 2. vy. 303. ® Ordo Romanus. 3 Durant. 
de Ritib. Eccl. lib. i. c. 16. * Du Fresne, Com. in Paul: Silent. p. 569. 
* Euseb. de Vit. Const. lib. fii. c. 38. 6 Paul. Silent. thid. "Ypo9e 


8 adré savode brepréiddov dvagaiverat. 
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Constantinople,’ under Mennas, Anno 536; where he is ac- 
cused for diverting to his own ‘use, among other treasures 
of the church, the silver and golden doves that hanged over 
the baptistery and the altar, as types, or symbols, of the 
Holy Ghost. And this, I think, is the first time we meet 
with any thing of this kind: for no credit is to be given 
to the author of the Life of St. Basil, under the name of 
Amphilocius, when he says, “St. Basil was used to reserve 
the eucharist in one of these silver doves,” because he is 
known to be a spurious writer. » However, when the thing 
came to be in use, the place over the altar where it hanged, 
was called Peristerion, from Tepseod, the Greek name for 
a dove, as Du Fresne and others have observed. If it be 
inquired where the eucharist was reserved according to 
ancient custom?—I answer, in times of persecution the 
priests seem to have had it in their own private custody 
at home, as may be collected from an Epistle of Dionysius, 
in Eusebius,* where he relates “how Serapion had the 
eucharist sent him in the night by a boy, the presbyter 
being sick, and not able to attend upon him.” At other times 
it was kept in one of the Pastophoria, which were certainly 
places distinct from the altar: for so the author of the Con- 
stitutions’ plainly informs us. In process of time it came 
to be kept at the altar, either in those silver doves we have 
been speaking of, or in an ark or pyxe at the foot of the 
cross, which, by some canons, is ordered to be placed upon 
the altar. For in the second council of Tours,* Anno 567, 
a decree was made “that the eucharist should not be kept 
in the Armarium, but under the figure of the cross upon 
the altar.” And so, in process of time, the pyxe took the 
name of Ciboriwm, which originally is an Egyptian name 
_for the husk of a bean, as Suicerus® notes out of Hesychius, 
and thence used by the Greeks to signify a large cup or 


1 Con. Const. Act. 5. tom. v. p. 159. ® Euseb. lib. vi. c. 44. 
? Constit. Apost. lib. ii. c. 57. lib. viii. c. 13. * Con. Turon. 2. can. 3. 
Ut corpus Domini in altari, non in armario, sed sub crucis titulo componatur. 
So it is read in Crab’s edition. But others, instead of armario, read it, in 
imaginario ordine, and explain:it by ciborium. See Du Fresne, p. 575. | 
5 Suicer. Thesaur, Voce, KeBwproy. 
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bowl, broad at the bottom and narrow at the top, and fron 
that resemblance perhaps it came also to be the name of 
this turret or spiral structure about the altar. 


Sect. 20.—When first the Figure of the Cross set upon the Altar. 


From the fore-mentioned canon of the council of Tours 
it is plain, that in the French churches the figure of the 
cross was another part of the ornament of the altar, since 
the eucharist, or sacramental body of Christ, is ordered to 
be laid under it. But when crosses came first to be set up 
in churches is not so easy to be determined. That they, 
were not in use for the three first ages, seems evident 
enough from the silence of all the writers of those times, 
and from Eusebius, who has frequent occasion to describe 
minutely the churches of Constantine and others, but never. 
once mentions a cross erected in them, though he speaks 
frequently of crosses set up in other public places, as a 
learned writer! has judiciously observed out of him, who 
thinks they began not to be set up in churches till after the 
year 340. Chrysostom? speaks of the sign of the cross as 
used at the Lord’s table, in the consecration of priests, and 
celebration of the eucharist; but that seems to be meant 
of the transient sign made in the forehead, (which St. Aus- 
tin? and the author of the Constitutions‘ speak of like- 
wise,) and not of any material cross set upon the altar. But 
Sozomen® speaks of material crosses lying upon the altar ;. 
though not in the time of Constantine, (as Gretser® figs 
takes, whose error is justly corrected by Valesius,) but in 
his own time. - And, after him, Evagrius’ speaks of silver 
crosses given by Chosroes to one of the churches of Con- 
stantinople, to be fixed upon the altar. So that the original 
of this custom is not to be deduced from Constantine, as 
many suppose, but from the following ages of the Church. 





_ ' Dalleus, de Cultu. Relig. lib. v. c. 8. p, 773. ® Chrysost. Demon- 
strat. quod Christus sit Deus, c. 9. tom. p. 840. 3 Aug. Hom. 118. in 
Joh. Quid est signum Christi nisi Crux Chisti? Quod signum nisi adhi- 
beatur sive frontibus credentium, sive ipsiiaque, ex qu4 regenerantur, sive 
oleo, quo chrismate unguntur, sive ‘sacrificio, quo aluntur; nihil horum rité 


perficitur. * Constit. Apost. lib. viii. ec: 12. ® Sozom. lib. ii. 
c. 3. says of one Probianus, that he saw in a vision, saps aipBortov ray 
avaKepéevor Te pies 6 Gretser, de Cruce, lib, li. ¢, 13, 


* Rvagr. lib, vi. e, 21, 
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Sxcr. 21.—Of some other Ornaments and Utensils of the Altar. 


But it is more certain that the altars were always covered 
with some decent cloth, used for ornament, not for mystery, 
_ as In after ages. Optatus pleading against the Donatists, 

that the altars could not be polluted by the Catholics 
touching them, as the Donatists vainly pretended, uses this 
argument to confute them, “that if any thing was polluted, 
it must be the coverings, and not the tables; for every one 
knew, that the tables! were covered with a linen cloth in 
time of divine service: so that while the sacrament was 
administering, the covering might be touched, but not the 
table.” And for this reason they pretended to wash the 
palls, as he calls them in another place, in order to give 
them an expiation.? Victor Uticensis makes a like com- 
plaint of one Proculus, an agent of King Geisericus, who, 
having plundered the Catholic churches in Zeugitana, made 
himself? a shirt and breeches of the palls of the altar. Isi- 
dore of Pelusium takes notice also of the sindon* or fine 
linen, upon which the body of Christ was consecrated. But 
sometimes they were of richer materials and more sumptu- 
“ous. Palladius speaks® of some of the Roman ladies, who, 
“renouncing the world, bequeathed their silks to make cover- 
ings for the altar. And Theodoret says of Constantine,® 
“that among other gifts which he bestowed upon his new- 
built church of Jerusalem, he gave—Paoiica rapamerdopura, 
a royal pall, or piece of rich tapestry for the altar.” But 
that may signify the curtains or hangings of the Cuboriwm, 
as well as the covering of the altar ; and so every utensil or 
“ornament about the altar may be supposed to be rich and 
splendid in such churches as were of a royal foundation. 
The holy vessels, which they made use of to administer 
the eucharist in, were another part of the ornament of the 





| Optat. lib. vi. p. 95. Quis fidelium nescit in peragendis mysteriis ipsa 
ligna linteamine cooperiri? Inter ipsa sacramenta velamen potuit tangi, 
nonlignum. ~ — | 2 Optat. ibid. p. 98. Lavistis procul dubio Pallas, &e. 
8 Victor. de Persec. Vandal. lib. i. p. 593. De pallis altaris, proh nefas ! cami- 
sias sibi et femoralia faciebat. Qui tamen Proculus frustatim sibi comedens 


linguam, in brevi turpissim&,consumptus est morte. * Isidor. Pelus. 
lib.i. ep. 123. —>® Pallad, Hist. Lausiac. c, 119. 6 Theodor. lib. 
pd Casl. } : ; 
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altar.. But the richness of these was not always estimated 
from the materials they were made of, but from the use they 
were put to; for the materials were sometimes no better 
than plain glass or wood. Irenzus} and Epiphanius? after 
him, speaking of Marcus, the father of the Marcosian he- 
retics, say, he used a glass cup in the celebration of the eu- 
charist; which is not noted as any singular thing in him: 
for both Baronius* and Bona‘ think it was then the common 
custom of the Church. And it is evident it continued in some 
places to the time of St. Jerom ; for he, speaking of Exupe- 
rius, bishop of Tholouse, and commending his frugality, 
tells us,° “ that he ministered the body of Christ in a basket 
of osiers, and the blood in a glass cup.” Baronius and 
Bona will furnish the reader with a great many other in- 
stances to the same purpose. I shall only add that in one 
of our own synods here in England, the synod of Calcuth, 
Anno 787, there is a canon® which forbids the use of horn- 
cups in the celebration of the eucharist; which seems to 
imply that they were in use hefore. But yet I must note, 
that it was commonly necessity that drove the Church to 
use vessels of such ordinary materials; either when she 
laboured under extreme poverty, or thought fit to dispose 
of her silver and gold plate, for the redemptior. of captives, 
or the relief of the poor, of which I have given a great many 
instances’ in. another place,’ which show that the Church 
had her vessels of silver and gold, else she could not have 
melted them down for such pious uses. Nay, even in times 
of persgcution, when there was some danger of being plun- 
dered and despoiled, the wealthier Churches had their sa- 
cred vessels of silverand gold. This is evident from what 
_ Prudentius observes in the Roman Church in the time of 
Laurentius, the martyr, who suffered in the persecution 
_of Valerian. It was part of his crime, that he would not 
deliver up the golden plate,® in which they were used to ce- 





1 Tren. lib. i. ¢. 9. * Epiphan. Her. 34. nwm. 1. 3 Baron. 
an, 216. * Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib. i. c. 25.n. 1. 5 Hieron. Ep. 
4. ad Rustic. Nihib illo ditius, qui corpus Domini canistro vimineo, sanguinem 
portat in vitro. 6 Synod. Calchuthens. c. 10. apud Spelman. Con. Brit. 
tom. i, p. 291, * Book v. chap. vi. sect. 6. ® Prudent. Tei 
Zrepavov, Hymn.2. Hunc esse vestris orgiis Moremque et artem proditum 
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lebrate their sacred mysteries. And that we may not think 
he spake only witha poetical flourish, we may see the same 
thing observed by Optatus of the Church of Carthage, in, 
the Diocletian persecution. For when Mensurius, the 
bishop, was forced to go to Rome, to have his trial there, 
he was at some loss’ what to do with the plate and other 
silver and gold ornaments of the church, which he could 
neither hide in the earth nor carry with him. At last he 
comes to this resolution, to leave them with the elders of. 
the church, first taking an inventory of them, which he 
gave to a deaconess, with these instructions, that if he 
never returned, she should, when times of peace returned, 
give it to the person whom she found seated on the bishop’s 
throne. Which she did as, soon as Cecilian was chosen 
bishop, who calling upon the elders to deliver up their trust,. 
they, having embezzelled the things, denied that ever they 
had received them; and to be revenged of Cecilian, they, 
joined with his antagonists, Botrus and Celeusius, who 
were competitors with Cecilian for the bishopric, and the 
first authors of the schism of the Donatists. . What this in-: 
ventory contained we may judge by another about the same, 
time given up to the persecutors by Paul, bishop of Cirta,, 
who was one of those called traditors upon that account. 
There we find two gold cups,’ six silver cups, six silver 
water-pots, a silver Cucumellum, which I take to be a 
flagon or bowl, seven silver lamps, &c. all which were ves- 
sels or utensils belonging to the service of the church and, 
the altar. For as they had vessels for the wine so they had 
vessels also for the water, which in those days was. always. 
mingled with the wine, and was used also for washing’ their. 
hands in the time of the oblation; of which customs it. will 
be more proper to speak in another place. These vessels 
we here see were of silver in the church.of Cirta, as well as 
others. 





est, Hanc disciplinam foederis, Litent ut auro Antistites. Argenteis scyphis 
ferunt Fumare sacrum sanguinem, &c. 1 Optat. lib. i. p. 41. Erant eccle- 
sim ex auro et argento quamplurima Ornamenta, que nec defodere terre, nec 
secum portare poterat. *Gesta Purgat. Ceciliani, ad ealcem Optati. p. 
266. Calices duo aurei: Item calices sex argentei: Urceola sex argentea: 
Cucumellum argenteum: Lucerne argentez septem:. cereofala duo, &c. 
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Their candlesticks or lamps were of the like precious sub- 
stance, and some golden, as Prudentius represents them,!' 
when he brings’ ia the tyr ‘ant demanding of ‘Laurentius, the 
Roman deacon, the golden lamps which they used in their: 
night assemblies. These are frequently mentioned by 
Athanasius,? and the Apostolical Constitutions,’ which 
alléw oil to he ‘offered for the lamps. Paulinus also* and’ 
St: Jerom® speak of them, arid seem to intimate that in their’ 
time they were lighted by day as well as by night; which 
was an fihotition upon old custom ; for the firdé ani pri- 
mitive use of them was owing to pevescitys when Christians: 
were forced to meet in noctttrnal assemblies for fear of per- 
secution: at which time they did not allow or approve of 
lighting them by day. Nor does St. Jerom say, there was 
any order of the Church, or so much as general custom to 
authorize it; but only it was tolerated in some places, to 
satisfy the 1 ipthoranee, and weakness, and simplicity of some 
secular men; and all he pretends to offer in justification of. 
it, is only, that there was no idolatry in it, as Vigilantius had 
heavily laid the charge upon it. However there was this 
difference between the age of St. Jerom and those which 
went before, that the former ages positively condemn it. 
For not to mention what Lactantius® and others say to ex- 
pose the like custom among the Heathens, the council of 
Eliberis expressly forbids it in a very plain canon,’ though 
the reason be something dark that is given for the prohibi- 
tion. “ Let no one presume to set up lights in the day 
time. in any cemitery or church ; for the spirits of the saints 
are not to be molested.” I ial not now stand to inquire’ 
into the meaning of this reason; it is sufficient that the: 
thing was then prohibited in plain terms: from whence it is. 





‘Prudent. de Coron. Hymn. 2. Auroque nocturnis sacris Adstare fixos 


cereos. ? Athanas. Ep. ad Orthodox. tom. i. p. 946. § Canon. 
Apost. c. 3. * Paulin. Natal. 3. S. Felicis. Clara coronantur densis al-. 
taria lychnis: Lumina ceratis adolentur odora papyris; Nocte dieque_ mi- 
cant, &c. 5 Hieron, Ep. 53. ad Ripar. Accensique ante eorum tumulos 


cerei, idololatria insignia sunt? &e. Id. cont. Vigilant. tom. ii. p. 123. Aliqui® 
-propter imperitiam et simplicitatem secularium hominum—hoc pro honore’ 
martyrum faciunt. § Lactant: lib. vi. c. 2. Accendunt Lumina; velut in 
tenebris agenti Deo, &e. ™Con. Eliber. c. 34, Cereos per diem placuit : 
in coemiterio non incendi. Inquietandi enim sanctorum spiritus non sunt. 
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evident the contrary: custom must be new, though prevailing 
-both in the east and west in the time -of Paulinus and St. 
-Jerom. 

Some also plead hard for the antiquity of censers and in- 
cense, deriving them down from apostolical custom. and 
practice. So Cardinal Bona’ and others of the Romish 
‘Church. . But there are no footsteps of these things in the 
‘three first ages of the Church. The canons under the 
name of the Apostles indeed? mention incense in the time 
of the oblation: but it still remains a: question, whether 
those canons belong to any of the three first ages? Hip- 
polytus Portuensis is another author produced by a learned 
_person? of our own Church in this cause: but besides that 
his authority is as questionable as the former, all that he 
says; may. be interpreted to a spiritual or figurative sense. 
-For, speaking of the times of Antichrist, and the desolations 
-of the Church in those days, he says, “ the Church: shall 
mourn with a very great mourning, because her oblation 
‘and incense are not duly performed: which may mean no 
more than that the liturgy or service of the Church will be 
abolished. For the prayers and worship of the saimts are 
called the Christian incense, Rev. v, 8. and so I think we 
are to understand those words of St. Ambrose’ also, who, 
speaking of the angels appearing to Zachatias, standing 
_on the right side of the altar of incense, says, “ I wish the 
angel may stand by us when we incense the altar and offer 
our sacrifice... Yea, doubtless the angel stands by us, at the 
time that Christ stands there and is offered upon the altar.” 
Here, I take it, the sacrificing of Christ, and the incensing 
-of the altar are both of the same nature, that is, spiritual and 
-mystical ; and therefore hence nothing can be concluded 
for the use of incense and censers in the most. strict and 
AT Se SEG BN PN a a Rt dt RO OT 

1 Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib. ic. 25. n. 9. 2 Canon. Apost. c. 3. Ovpiapa 
TD Kano THe aylac Teocpopac s Bever. Cod. Canon. Vindic. lib. ii. 
cohen 5. 4 Hippol. de Consum. Mundi. Bibl, Patr. Gr. Lat. tom. iL. p. 
-857. Note, The words are not in the genuine Hippolytus published by Com- 
“pefis Auctario Novissimo. 5 Ambros. Com. in Luc. 1. xi, p. 599. 
‘Utinam nobis quoque adolentibus altaria, sacrificium deferentibus, assistat 
angelus, immo praebeat se videndum. Non enim dubites assisfere angelum ; 
quando Christus assistit, Christus immotatur. 
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literal sense as yet'in the Christian Church. Neither do we 
find any mention made of censers in any part of the Consti- 
tutions under the name of the Apostles ; which is an argu- 
ment that when the author of those Collections wrote, they 
‘were not yet become utensils of the altar, as they were 
when Evagrius! wrote his history; for he mentions golden 
censers, as wellas golden crosses, given by Chosroes to the 
‘church of Constantinople. By which we may guess that 
crosses and censers were the product of one and the same 
‘age, and came into the Church together. 

Images and relics upon the altar are usages also of later 
ages. And so are many utensils of the present Greeks, as 
the Lancea, Asteriscus, Dicerion, Tricerion, and Cochlear, 
‘which Bona® says were never known in the Latin Church, 
much less in the ancient Church. So I shall not stand to- 
‘explain them; nor ‘say any thing here of the Bible, the 
diptychs, and their ritual books, which were both utensils 
and ornaments of the altar, because these will be spoken of 
in other places., © 

The Altaria Portatilia, or moveable altars of the Latins, 
and the Antimensia, or consecrated cloths of the Greeks, to 
be used in places which have no altars, I omit likewise, as 
being a modern invention of later ages. Habertus, indeed, 
‘is very solicitous to have their portable altars thought as 
old as St. Basil, because St. Basil, in one of his Epistles, 
‘speaks of *Idfac TodweZat, private tables, in some churches. 
But he wholly mistakes his author’s meaning; for he is only 
speaking of the rudeness of some heretics, who, according 
‘to their usual custom, pulled down the Catholic altars, and 
set up their own altars, or tables, in the room. So that it 
is not those portable altars he is discoursing of, but here- 
tical altars set up in opposition to the Catholics, which 
-Habertus would hardly own to be the altars of the Romish 
Church. Durantus* and Bona‘ do not pretend to find them 


1 Evagr. lib. vi.c. 21. 2 Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib. i. c. 25. n. 6. 
* Habert. Archieratic. p. 664. Portatilia illa altaria videntur dici 4 Basilio 
idiat rpareZar, Ep. 72. * Durant. de Ritib. Eeties. lib. i. c. 25, n. 7. 


* Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib. i. c. 20. n. 3. 
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in any author before the time of Bede and Charles the 
Great, and therefore we may conclude they were a modern 
invention. 

But the ‘Puridva, or Flabella, are somewhat more ancient, 
being mentioned by the author of the Constitutions,! who 
makes it one part of the deacon’s office, in the time of the 
oblation, to stand on each side of the altar, and, with these 
instruments in their hands, brushes, or fans, we may English 
them, to drive away all such little insects as might drop 
into the cups, or infest the altar. The author of the Fasti 
Srculi, or .Ohronicon Alexandrinum, calls them Tia 
‘Peridia, and reckons them among the holy utensils of the 
altar, which were laid up among the rest, in the Sceuophy- 
laciwm, or vestry of the church: for which reason I thought 
if not improper to mention them, whilst we are speaking of 
the utensils of the altar. . | 


Sect, 22.—Of the Oblationarium, or Prothesis. 


In many churches, besides the communion-table, in one 
of the lesser recesses, or conche of the Bema, there was a 
place where the offerings of the people were received, out 
\of which the bread and wine was taken that was consecrated 
at the altar. In the Liturgies under the names of Chrysos- 
tom,? and St. James,‘ and other modern Greek writers, this 
is called [lodSeo1e and [aparpdmeZov, the side-table. In the 
Ordo Romanus it has the name of Oblationarium, and Pro- 
thesis also, for the one is made the explication of the other. 
And here also it 1s termed Paratorium, because when the 
offermgs were received, preparation was made out of them 

for the eucharist. There is little question to be made but 
that the ancient churches had something answerable to this, 
but it went under other names; for we never meet with a 
Prothesis, or Paratorium, or Oblationariwm, in express 
terms, in any ancient writer: but the thing itself we often 
find. Cyprian® seems to speak of it under the borrowed 





~1 Constit, Apost. lib. viii. c. 12, ? Chronic. Alexandr. p. 892. 
8 Chrysost. Liturg. Bibl. Patr. Gr, Lat. tom. ii. p. 74- * Missa Jacob. 
thid. p. 21. 5 Cyprian. de Oper. et Eleemos, p, 203. Locuples et 
dives es, et Dominicum celebrare te credis, que Corbonam omnind non 
yespicis ; que in dominicum sine sacrificio venis ; que partem de sacrificio, 
quod pauper obtulit, sumis ? 
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name of the Corban, rebuking a rich and wealthy matron for’ 
coming to celebrate the eucharist without-any regard to the 
Corban, and partaking of the Lord’s supper without any 
sacrifice of her own, but rather eating of the oblations which 
the poor had brought. In the fourth council of Carthage? 
this place goes by the general name of the Sacrarvwm, or 
sanctuary; as being that part of the sanctuary where the 
oblations for the altar were received: for they had two re-. 
positories for the offerings of the people, the one without 
the church, called the Gazophylacium, or treasury, and 
the other within the church, which was this Sacrarium, or 
Corban. And therefore it is, that that council forbids the 
offerings of such Christians as were at variance one with 
another, to be received either in the treasury or the sanc- 
tuary. Paulinus is more exact in describing this place than 
any other ancient writer, yet he gives it a different name, 
calling it one of the Secretaria of the church; for he tells 
us” there were two Secretaria, one on the right-hand, and 
the other on the left-hand of the altar. . That on the nght- 
hand was the same with the Prothesis,-or Paratorvum, we 
are speaking of, and the use of it he describes in these 
verses, which were set over it:— 

Hic locus est veneranda penus qua conditur, et qua 

Promitur alma sacri pompa ministerii. 
This ts the place where the holy food ts reposited, and 
whence we take provision and furniture for the altar. That 
on the other side was the same with the Draconicum 
Bematis, the use of which he describes in part in these two 
other verses, set over it also:— 
. Si quem sancta tenet meditandi in Lege voluntas, 

Hic poterit residens Sanctis intendere ‘Libris. 
If any one (that is, any of the priests, whose apartment this 
was) 7s minded to meditate in the law of God, here he has 
room to sit and read the holy books. A little before,? he 








——_—_ —+r 


+ Con, Carth. iv, can. 93. Oblationes dissidentium fratrum, neque in sacra- 
rio, neque in gazophylacio recipiantur. * Paulin. Ep. 12. ad Sever. 
p- 154. .* Paulin. ibid. p. 152. Una earum immolanti hostias jubila- 
tionis patet. (leg. parat,) Altera post sacerdotem (leg, post sacraficium,) 
capaci sinu receptat orantes. 
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makes the like description of these ‘two secret apartments 
im prose, telling us, “that the one was the place which pre-' 
pared the host, or oblation of joy, for the priest ;” whence, 
doubtless, in afier-ages, as'I noted before, it got the name 
of Paratortum: “And the other was a place, whither the 
clergy retired after the ‘sacrifice was ended, and the peo- 
ple were dismissed, to make their concluding prayers in 
private.” . sh | 


Secr. 23.—Of the Sceuophylacium, or Diaconicum Bematis. 


This latter place was a sort of vestry within the church, 
whither the deacons brought the vestments, and vessels, and 
utensils belonging to the altar, out of the greater Diaco- 
nicum, to be in readiness for divine service. And in this re- 
spect it had also the name of Zkevopuraiov, the repository 
of the sacred utensils, because hither they were carried 
back immediately by the deacons, as soon as the service 
was ended, or whilst the post-communion-psalm was sing- 
ing by the people, as the author of the Chronicon Alexan- 
drinum' represents it. Here the priests also put on their 
robes they used to officiate in; and hither they came again, 
when the public service was ended, to make their private 
addresses to God, as has been noted already, out of Pauli- 
nus: and in the Liturgies inscribed to St. James, St. Mark, 
St. Chrysostom,’ there are the forms of prayer appointed 
to be used in this place; one of which, pafticularly in St. 
James's Liturgy, is ushered in with this title, or rubric 
«« The prayer to be said in the Scewophylacium, after the 
dismission of the people.” The deacons commonly had the 
care of this place, and thence it is often called the Diacon- 
zcum, and Bematis Diaconicum, to distinguish it from 
another Diaconicum, which we shall find in the next chap- 
ter, among the Exedre, or outer bualdengs of the church. 
Du Fresne* thinks also, that the name of Diaconicum was 





-1 Chron. Alexand. p. 892. Vid. Coteler. Not. in Const. Apost. lib. viii. 
ce. 12. 2 Liturg. Marc. Bibl. Patr. Gr. Lat. tom. ii. p. 41. Liturg. 
Chrysost. ibid. p. 88. * Liturg. Jacob. ibid. p. 28. Evyy) Aeyouevy 
2v TO oxevodudatp pera THY aTOAVGLY. * Du Fresne, Com. in Paul. 
Silent. p. 581. 
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sometimes more peculiarly given to that part of the Bema, 
or chancel, which was between the veils of the chancel and 
the veils of the Ciborium, or altar; and that the place 
within the veils of the altar was distinguished particularly 
by the name of Presbyterium, because: it was the place of 
the presbyters, as the other was the place of the deacons, 
alleging for this, a canon of the. council of Laodicea,' which 
others understand in a different sense,? for the whole chancel 
or sanctuary of the church, 


CHAP. VII. 


Of the Baptistery, and other Outer Buildings, called the 
Exedre of the Church. 


Sxcr. I.—Baptisteries anciently Buildings distinct from the Church. 


We have hitherto taken a view of the several parts of the 
ancient churches within the walls. It now remains that we 
consider a little such buildings as were distinct from the 
main body, and yet within the bounds of the church taken 
in the largest sense, which buildings are all comprized 
under one general name of the Exedre of the church. For 
Eusebius, speaking of the church of Paulinus at Tyre, says,? 
« when that curious artist had finished his famous structure 
within, he then set himself about the Exedre, or buildings 
that joined one to another by the sides of the chureh;” by 
which buildmgs he tells us he chiefly meant the place, 
which was for the use of those who needed the purgation 
and sprinkling of water and the Holy Ghost, that is, doubt- 
less the baptistery of the church. He describes the church 
of Antioch, built by Constantine, after the same manner, 
telling us,* “ that it was surrounded with Exedre and 
buildings, that had lower and upper stories in them.” So 
that, as Valesius and other critics have rightly observed, 


~ 4 Con. Laodic. can. 21. ~ 2 See before sect. 4. of this chapter, 
® Euseb. lib. x. c. 4. p. 881. "Emi ra ixrdc ré vew perner, d£e0pac & oikeg 
Tuc Wap ékdrepa peyises imoKevdlwy, &e. * Kuseb, de Vit. Constant, 


lib. iii. ¢. 59. 
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Exedra is a general name’ for any buildings that stand 
‘round about the church. And-hence it is easy to conclude, 
that the baptistery, which Eusebius ‘reckons the: chief of 
the Exedre, was anciently a building without the walls of 
the chureh. Which observation, because I find it ques- 
tioned by some, who place the font, after the modern way, 
in the Narthex of the ancient churches, it will not be im- 
proper here to confirm by afew plain instances out of 
_ other authors. Paulinus, ‘bishop of Nola, setting forth the 
“great munificence of his friend Severus, says,' “ he built 
two churches and a baptistery between them both.” And 
so Cyril, of Jerusalem, describes the baptistery as a building 
by itself, which had first? its TlooavAvov oikov, that is, its 
porch or ante-room, where the catechumens made their 
renunciation of Satan, and confession of Faith; and then? 
its ‘Eawrepov vixov, its inner-room, where the ceremony of 
baptism was performed. Sidonius Apollinaris also speaks 4 
of it asa distinct building, and St. Austin seems to inti- 
mate® that there were distinct apartments in it for men and 
women likewise. Which perhaps is the reason why St. 
-Ambrose speaks of it in the plural, styling it® the baptiste- 
‘ries of the church. In the time of Justin Martyr and Ter- 
tullian we are not certain that the Church had any of these 
baptisteries ; but this is past all doubt however from their 
authority, that the place of baptism was not in the church, 
but somewhere distinct from it. For Tertullian, speaking: 
of the ceremonies of baptism, says, “ it was their custom 
to renounce the Devil and his pomp and his angels first in 
the church, and then’ again when they came to the water;” 
which implies, that the place of baptism was without the 
church. And so Justin Martyr® represents it, when he 





1 Paulin. Ep. 12. ad Sever. Tu vero etiam baptisterium basilicis duabus 
interpositum condidisti. 2 Cyril. Catech. Mystag. 1. n.2. Eiowec 
re mpwroy sic Toy Tooadudoy T& Bartisypis olKoy, &e. 3Id. Ca- 
‘tech. 2. n, I. * Sidon. lib. iv. Ep. 15. Baptisterium quod olim 
‘fabricabamini, scribitis jam posse consecrari. > Aug. de Civ. Dei. 
lib. xxii. c. 8. In parte feminarum observanti ad baptisterium, &c. 
® Ambros. Ep. 33. Symbolum aliquibus competentibus in baptisteriis trade- 
bam basilice. 7 'Fertul. de Coron. Mil. c. 3. Aquam adituri, ibidem, 
sed et aliquanté prius in ecclesia sub antistitis manu contestamur nos renun- 
eiare Diabolo, ét pompe, et angelis ejus. 8 Justin. Apol. ii. p. 98. 
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‘speaks of carrying the catechumen to the place where there 
was water: which perhaps was unlimited:in those days; it 
being: an indifferent thing, as Tertullian’ words it, whether 
a man was baptized in the sea-or in a lake, in a river or in 
_a fountain, in Jordan or in Tiber, as St. Peter and St. John 
baptized their converts, So that the first ages all agreed 
in this, that whether they had baptisteries or not, the place 
of baptism was always without the church. And after this 
manner baptisteries continued to the sixth age, as appears 
from. what Durantus observes out.of Gregory of Tours,’— 
that he speaks of baptisteries still without the walls of the 
church. Though some now began to be taken into the 
church-porch, as that wherein he says? Remigius baptized 
King Clodoveus, and thence they were afterward removed 
into the church itself. Though now the baptistery of St. 
John Lateran at Rome is still after the ancient model, if 
Durantus rightly informs us. 


Sect, 2.—These very capacious, and why. 


These baptisteries were anciently very capacious, be- 
cause, as Dr. Cave truly observes,* the stated times of bap- 
tism returning but seldom, there were. usually great mul- 
titudes to be baptized at the same time. And then the 
manner of baptizing by immersion, or dipping under water, 
made it necessary to have a large font likewise. Whence 
-the author of the Chronicon Alexandrinum® styles the 
baptistery, whither Basiliscus fled to take sanctuary, Méya 
Purisipiov, the great alluminary or school of baptism: and 
in Venantius Fortunatus® it is called Aula Baptismatis, the 
darge hall of baptism. Which was indeed so capacious, 
that,.we sometimes read of councils meeting and_ sitting 
therein, as Du Fresne’™ shows out of the Acts of the coun- 





}'Tertul. dé Bapt.c. 4, Nulla distinctio est, mari quis an stagno, flumine an 
fonte, lacu an alveo diluatur, nec quicquam refert inter eos quos Johannes 
in Jordane, et quos Petrus in Tiberi tinxit. | _ : * Durant. de Rib. 
Eccl. lib. i. c. 19. n. 4... Greg. Turon. Histor. lib. 6. c. 11, 3 Gregor, 
_Turon..lib. ii, ¢. 21, ° * Cave, Primit. Christ. par. i..c. 10. p. 312. 
> Chron. Alexandr, in Basilisco, p. 753. 6 Fortunat. de Baptister. 
‘Moguntin, Biblioth. Patr. tom. 8. p. 780. 7 Du Freste, Com. in Paul, 
Sileatiar, p.592, Con. Chalced. Act, le. - 
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eil of Chaleedon;. and Suicerus has observed the same in 
the Acts of the council of Carthage,! which speaks of a’ 
eouncil of Constantinople held in the baptistery of the 
church. . 


Srot. 3.—Why called wrisjora, Places of Tlumination. 


We may observe also in the forementioned authors, how 
_ the baptisteries were commonly called Pwtisnota, places of. 
ellumination, that is baptism. For baptism itself in ancient: 
writers is very usually styled @orisa; and hence the place 
of baptism called Swrisioiov, from the administration of 
baptism there, which was always attended with a divine 
ulumination of the soul; whence persons baptized were also 
called, the illuminate, as has been observed in another, 
place? But the baptisteries might also have this name for 
another reason, because they were the places of an illumi+: 
nation or instruction preceeding baptism; for here the 
catechumens seem to have been trained up and instructed 
in the first rudiments of the Christian Faith. At least they 
were here taught the Creed, as is evident from ‘that noted 
passage of St. Ambrose where he says, “that after the 
lessons and homily he went into the baptistery of the church, 
to make the candidates of baptism learn the Creed.” There- 
fore from ‘this illumination preceeding baptism, as well as 
that which was consequent to it, the baptisteries might rea- 
sonably be called ®wrisypra, and as some think, ®povrisipia, 
schools of learning, or the tlluminatories of the church. 


Secr. 4.—Of the Difference between a Baptistery and a Font. And why the 
Font called Piscina and KodupPnsoa.. 

_ It will be easy now for the reader to observe, from what 

has been said, what difference there was anciently between 

a baptistery anda font, though the names be sometimes 

confounded together. For the baptistery, properly speak- 

ing, was the whole house or building, in which the font 





- -l Suicer.Thesaur. Eccl. Voce, @wrisnotoyv, ex’Actis Concilii Carthag. p. 118. 
"Ey TO gutisnplyy The Kara Kwvsayruvd mow aywwraryc kaSoNuKne éxxyorac, 
KabeoGivrwy Tic cywrdarwy émiokdrwr. ~* Book i.chap. iv. nl. © *Am-, 
bros. Ep. 33. ad Marcell. Post lectiones atque tractatum, dimissis catechu- 
menis, symbolum aliquibus competentibus in baptisteriis tradebam basilice. 
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stood, and. where all the ceremonies of baptism were per- 
formed ; but the font was only the fountain or pool of water, 
wien persons were immersed or baptized. This, in the 
Greek writers, is commonly 1 called KoAupB70ea, and by 
the Latins? Piscina, and is sometimes expressly distin- 
guished from the baptistery, as a part from the whole. For 
Socrates? expressly styles it “ KoAvyBnOpav 75 Barrisnois, 
the pool of the baptistery:” which name Dr. Beverege* thinks 
was given to the font by way of allusion to the Pool of 
Bethesda. But Optatus® has a more mystical reason for 
it; he says, it was called Piscina, in allusion to our 
Saviour’s technical term ’Iy3vc, which was an acrostic com- 
_ posed of the initial letters of our Saviour’s several titles, 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, our Saviour, of which I have: 
given an account in another place.® But whether either of 
these reasons be true, or whether the font was not rather 
so called because Piscina and KodvuBnSea are common 
names of fountains, and baths, and pools, in Greek and. 
Latin writers, I leave to the determination of the judicious 
reader. Du Fresne? has observed several other names, 
such as ‘Yzovouoc, Lavacrum, Natatoria, and Cloaga, a 
term peculiar to Gregory the Great. But these are modern 
names, and so I pass them over, only remarking one thing 
out of him,—that whereas Procopius, inhis Historia Arcana, 
gives it the name of Acfayevn, the receptacle, Suidas mis=. 
takes it for the communion-table; which I note, only be- 
cause it is easy for any one to be led into the like mistake 
by the authority of that celebrated writer. | 


” 


Secr. 5.—How Fonts and Baptisteries anciently adorned. 


What form the ancient baptisteries were built in, I find 
no where mentioned in any ancient writer; and almost as 
little of their ornament, that may be depended on as 
genuime. Durantus, indeed, has a very formal story out 





1 Vid. Cyril. Catech. Mystag. 2. n. Catech. 3. n. 1. Chrysost. Hom: 64. 
tom. v. p. 970. 2 Optat. lib. iii, p. 62. 3 Socrat. lib. vii.'c. 17. 
* Bevereg. Pandect. Not. in Concil. Nicen. c. 11. © ® Optat. lib. iii. 
p- 62. Hic est piscis qui in baptismate per invocationem fontalibus undis in- 
seritur, ut que aqua fuerat, 4 pisce etiam piscina vocitetur. ® Book i. 
chap. i. sect. 2. 7 Du Fresne, Com. in Paul. Silent. p. 593. 
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of the Pontifical, under the name of Damasus, how Con- 
stantine gave a rich font to the church, wherein he himself 
was baptized. “It was made,” the author says,' “of por- 
phyretic marble, overlaid with silver; in the miiddle of it 
was a marble pillar, and on it a vial of pure gold, filled with 
balsam, to burn as ina lamp. On the brim of the font was 
a lamp of pure gold, pouring out water. On_ the right- 
hand of that, a silver image of Christ, and on the left-hand, 
a silver image of St. John Baptist, holding a Jabel, with 
this inseription: ‘Behold the lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sins of the world.’ Besides all these, there were 
seven silver harts pouring. out water into the fountain.” 
But now all this is a mere fabulous legend, and ‘has just as 
much truth in it as the story of Constantine’s leprosy, and 
his being cured by Pope Sylvester’s baptizing him in this 
font, at Rome; and I only mention. it to show what sort of 
tales are urged by the Romish ritualists many times. for 
ancient history: for every one now knows this mock Da- 
masus to be a spurious author. Perhaps in the sixth or 
seventh century such sort of ornaments might be set up in 
the baptisteries of the church: for in the Acts of the coun- 
cil of Constantinople? under Mennas, Anno 536, there is 
mention made of silver and gold doves hanging in the bap- 
tistery, as wellas at the altar. But as no pictures or images 
were set up in churches in the time of Constantine, so we 
cannot suppose any Roman baptisteries to be adorned by 
him according to the foresaid pretended description. But 
if the garments of the ministers baptizing, or the white 
robes of the persons newly baptized, which were reserved 
in these baptisteries as monuments and tokens of their pro- 
fession, or the vessels of ehrism used for unction in baptism, 
may be reckoned ornaments of these places, the baptisteries 
had always these things from their first erection, as will be 
_ showed more particularly when we come to treat of the 
rites of baptism in its proper place. 





1 Damas. Pontifical. Vit. Sylvestri. 2 Con. Constant. Act. 5. tom. v. 
p-. 159... 4 
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Secr.6.—Baptisteries anciently more peculiar to the Mother-Church. 

All that I have further to add about baptisteries here, is 
an observation made by some learned men,} that anciently 
there was but one baptistery in a city, and that at the bi- 
shop’s church. Vicecomes! thinks it was so even at Rome 
itself for many ages. Dr. Maurice? says no city had more, 
unless where the magnificence of emperors or bishops made, 
as it were, many cathedrals. And therefore, when the author? 

of the Pontifical under the name of Damasus says of Pope 
Marcellus, “that he made twenty-five titles in Rome, ‘as’ so 
many dioceses, for baptism and penance,” that learned 
‘person thinks it imports, that those services indeed belong- 
ed only to a cathedral ; and therefore the granting of those 
privileges to parishes made them seem like dioceses. Some 

remains of this ancient custom are yet to be observed in 
several great cities of Italy: for both Durantus* and Vice- 
“ecomes® tell us, that at Pisa, Bononia, Orvieto, Parma, and 
even at Florence itself, they have but one font or baptistery 
for a whole city at this pei Which is also noted by Onu- 
“phrius® and Du Fresne,” and by Dr. Maurice out of Leander 
Alberti, Mercator, Lassels, and some other modern writers. 
I have bea IER before,® that this distinetion’ was anciently 

made between a catholic church and a private oratory, that 

the one was a place of public baptism, and the other not ; 

which argues that every church had not a distinct baptistery, 

but only such as were called baptismal churches. And this 

is the reason, why anciently men commonly resorted for 

baptism to the bishop’s church, at the two great festivals 
Easter and Pentecost, which were the two solemn times of 
its administration. In after-ages baptisteries were set up 
in eountry-parishes ; for the ORE of Auxerre? speaks of 
baptizing 1 m villages at Easter by allowance: but’ this privi- 





' Vicecom. de Ritib. Bapt. lib. i. c. 8.. ? Maurice, Dioces. Episc. 
p. 41 et 43. 8 Pontifical, Vit. Marcell. Viginti quinque titulos in 
Urbe Rom, constituit,. quasi gecoses; propter baptismum et poenitentiam 
multorum, &c. * Durant. de Ritib. Eccl. lib. i, c. 19, n. 3. 

5 Vicecom. de Ritib. Bapt. lib. i. ¢. 8. ® Onuphr. de Ecclesiis Urb 
Rom. * Du Fresne, Glossar. Voce, Baptisterium. ® Book viii. 
vehap. i. n. 4. ® Con. Antissiodor. an. 578. can. 18. 
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lege was not granted to every place, but only to such as 
the bishop appointed, except in cases.of necessity, as Vice-, 
comes ' has observed out of the synod? of Meaux, andthe 
council’ in Verno Palatio. Whence probably these got. the 
name of mother-churches also, in respect of such ‘others, 
as depended on them for the administration of baptism, as 
anciently all churches did on the bishop’s church. Thus 
much of the baptisteries of the ancient Church. . 
Sect. 7.—Of the Secretarium, or Diaconicum Magnum, the Vestry. 
Another noted building, commonly reckoned among the 
Exedre of the, Church, - was that which is usually called, 
Secretarium or Diaconicum, concerning which learned men 
are not, exactly agreed. For Valesius* takes it for a place 
within the church; Gothofred and others,? for a place with-, 
out; but Du Fresne* seems more justly to determine the, 
controversy between them by distinguishing the Diaconicum, 
Bematis within the chancel, which we haye spoken of be- 
fore, from the Diaconicum Magnum without the church, 
which is to be considered here. It is of this Philostorgius 
is to be understood, when he says,” “the Christians of Pa- 
neas or Czesarea-Philippi translated the-statue of our Sa- 
viour, erected by the woman whom he cured of an issue of 
blood, into the Diaconicum of the church,” that. is, into the 
vestry or repository of the church. It was so named, be- 
cause all things here reposited were under the care of the 
deacons, part of whose office was to look after the vest- 
ments, vessels, and utensils belonging to the altar, and all 
things of value given to the church; the chief overseer of 
which seems generally to have been a presbyter, dignified 
with the title of Ceimelarches or Sceuophylax, as I have 
showed before in. another place.® And hence the Diaconi- 
‘cum, or rather as Du Fresne® observes out of an‘ancient 
Greek writer, the innermost part of it was the Ceimelvar- 





1 Vicecom. ibid. c. 9. 2 Con. Meldens. can. 48. 3 Con. in 
Verno Palatio. c. 7. * Vales. Not. in Philostorg. lib. vii. c. 3. 
5 Gothofred. ibid. 6 Du Fresne, Com. in Paul. Silentiar. p.593. 
7 Philostorg. lib. vii. c. 8. ® Book ifi. chap. xiii. sect. 3. ® Passio 


SS. Patrum Sabaitarum ap. Du Fresne Com,in Paul. Silentiar. p. 597. 
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chium or Sceuophylacium of the church, the repository of 
the sacred vessels, and such Anathemata, or presents, as 
were reputed among the chiefest treasures of the church. 

It was otherwise called Secretariwm, as Du Fresne’ conjec- 
tures,’ because the consistory or tribunal of the ehurch was 
here kept; the Secretum or Secretarzum being a known name 
for the courts of the civil magistrate, whence this perhaps 
might take its denomination. -The whole building was 
large and capacious enough to receive not only a private 
consistory, but a provincial or general council, many of 
which we find have been held in this apattment of the 
ehurch, as the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth councils of Car- 
thage are said to be kept—in secretario basiliee restitute ; 
With a great many others collected by Du Fresne, who ob- 
serves the sessions of councils to be called Secretaria upon 
this account, from the place of their session or convention. 


Sect. 8.—Why called Receptorium, or Salutatorium. - 


It was otherwise called Receptorium and Salutatorium, 
as we find in Sidonius Apollinaris,? Sulpicius Severus,? the 
first council of Mascon,* Theodoret, and many others. Par- 
ticularly Theodoret,> speaking of Theodosius coming to 
St. Ambrose, to petition for absolution, says, he found him 
sitting—tv rw olkw domasup, in the saluting-house,—which 
Scaliger mistakes for the bishop’s house, where strangers 
were entertained ; whereas it was a place adjoining to the 
church, where the bishop and presbyters sat to receive the 
salutations of the people, as they eame to desire their bless~ 
ing or prayers, or consult them about important business. 
As appears from Sulpicius Severus, who speaking of St. 
Martin says,° “he sat in one Secretariwm, and the presbyters 
in another, receiving the people’s salutes, and hearing their 
causes.” 





1 Du Fresne, ibid. p. 594. Ex Gestis de nomine Accacii.. 2 Sidon. 


lib. v. ep. 17. 8 Sulpic. Dialog. ii..c. 1. *Con. Matiscon. i, 
can. 2. 5 Theod. lib. v.c. 18. ®Sulpic. Dial. ii.c.1. Cim in 
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Secr. 9.—Of the Decanica, or Prisons of the Church. 


Du Fresne thinks these Secretaria, or at least some part 
of them, were also used as ecclesiastical prisons, or places 
of confinement, sometimes for delinquent clergymen, and 
that then they were called Decaneta, or Decanica ; which 
is aterm used in both the Codes and some Councils, as 
Gothofred! and some others explain it, for a prison belong- 
ing to the church. In the Theodosian Code there is a law 
of Arcadius;’ which orders heretics to be expelled from all 
places which they possessed,? whether under the name of 
churches, or Diaconica, or Decanica. Now, that the 
Decanica here means a place of custody or restraint for 
delinquents. belonging to the church, Gothofred proves 
from another law among Justinian’s Novels,? which orders 
such delinquents to be shut up in the Decanica of the 
church, there to suffer condign punishment. And by this 
we are led to understand what is meant by the Decanica 
spoken of in the Acts of the council of Ephesus, which the 
Latin translator, by mistake, renders tribunal, whereas it 
should be the prison of the church. Some take it to be no 
more than another name for the Diaconicum, or a corrup- 
tion of it; others derive it from Aixn, and so make it’denote 
a tribunal. Which are errors both alike ; for it seems to 
have been a more general name than the Diaconicum, in- 
cluding all such places of the church as were made use of 
to put offending clerks into a moré decent confinement, 
which was not any one place, but several that were made 
use of to that purpose, such as the Catechumena, as well 
as the Diaconica, or Secretaria, in which respect they had 
all the name of Decanica or Carceres, the prisons of the 
church. Which seems pretty evident from what Du Fresne® 
has observed out of an epistle of Pope Gregory II. to the 





l Gothofred. Com. in Cod. Theod. lib. xvi. tit.5. de Her. leg. 30. 
£ Cod. Theod. lib: xvi. tit. 5. leg 30. Cuncti heretici procul dubio noverint, 
omnia sibi loca hujus urbis adimenda esse, sive sub ecclesiarum nomine tene- 
antur, sive que diaconica appellantur, vel: etiam decanica. - 8 Justin. 
Novel. 79. c. 3.  KaSewpyéoSwoav ty roic cadspévorc dexavecote, mowade rag 
Kadnksoac wpetovTec. 4 Libell. Basilii Diaconi ad Theodos. in Con. 
Ephes. par. I. c. 80. Con. tom. iii. p. 427. ‘Ev To ducavuew Té has rumrnvey- 
To¢ Bragdowe, &c. 5 Du Fresne, Com. in Pavl. Silent. r ra 
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Emperor Leo [saurus, where he says,’ “when any one had 
offended, the bishops were used to confine him as ia pri- 
son, in one of the Secretaria, or Diaconica, or Catechumena 
of the church.” Which implies, that all these places were 
made use of upon occasion for the confinement and punish- 
ment of delinquents, and then they had peculiarly the 
name of Decanica, or prisons of the church, 


Sacr. 10.—Of the Mitatorium or Metatorium. 


There is another name for a place belonging to the 
church in Theodorus Lector,? which has as much puzzled 
interpreters as the former: that is Merarweov, or Mera- 
twptov, as the modern Greeks call it. Goar, in his notes 
upon the Euchologium, thinks it should be Minsatorium, 
from Mivooe, a dish, or Mensa, a table, and so he expounds it 
a place of refreshment for the singers,where they might have 
bread and wine to recreate them after service. Du Fresne? 
deduces it from Metatum, which is a term of frequent use 
in the civil law, and signifies a station in the Cursus Pub- 
licus, where entertainment was given to those that tra- 
velled upon public business. Suicerus makes it* to be the 
same with the Diaconicum or Salutatorium, the saluting- 
house, and thinks with Goar it should be read Minsatorium 
from Mensa ; because here was‘a table erected, not for en- 
tertainment, but for receiving such things as were brought 
and laid upon it. But I like best the conjecture of Mus- 
culus, who renders it Mutatorium, as supposing’ it to be a 
‘corruption of that Latin word, which signifies what we call 
an Apodyterium, or vestry, where the ministers changed their 
habit; and so it is agreed on all hands, that it was a part of 
‘the Diacomicwm, or but another name for it, though men dif- 
fer so much in their sentiments, when they come to account 
for the reason of it. 


* Greg. Ep. 2. ad Leon. Isaur. Concil.-tom. vii. p. 26. _Pontifices, ubi quis 
" peccarit, eum tanquam in carcerem, in secretaria,’ sacrorumque vasorum 
eraria Conjiciunt, in ecclesia diaconica, et in catechumena ablegant. 

* Theod, Lector. lib. ii. p, 559. _* Du Fresne, Com, in Paul, Silentiar. 
p- 595. *Suicer. Thesaur. Voce, Metardpior. : ; 
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Seer. 1.—Of the Gazophylacium and Pastophoria. 


: The author of the Constitutions in his deseo tecn of the 
church mentions also. certain places? called Pastophoria, 

which, according to his account, were buildings on each 
side of the church toward the east end of it. . But what use 
they were put to we can learn no further from-that author; 
_ Save only that he tells us in another place,? the deacons 
were used to carry the remains of the eucharist thither 
_ when all had communicated.. Whence Durantus, measuring 
ancient customs by the practice of his own times, absurdly 
concludes, that the Pastophoria was the ark where the 
pyxe and wafer were laid, as if there was any similitude 
betwixt a pyxe and a building on each side of the temple, 
Bona* with a little more reason thinks the Pastophorium 
was only another name for Sceuophylaciwm or Diacomicum, 
But indeed it seems to have beena more general name, in- 
cluding not only the Diaconicwm, but also the Gazophy- 
lacium or treasury, and the habitations of the ministers, 
and Custodes Ecclesie, or as some think they are other- 
wise called, Paramonari, Mansionarii, and Martyrarit, 
the mansionaries or keepers of the church. .For the word, 
Pastophoriwm, is a name taken from the Septuagint trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, Ezek. xl. 17., where it is used 
for the chambers in the outward court of the temple. And 
St. Jerom in his Comment*® upon the place observes, that 
what the Septuagint call Pastophoria, and the Latins from 
them Cubicula, is in the translations of Aquila and Sym- 
machus rendered Gazophylacium and Exedra ; and he tells 
us they were chambers of the treasury, and habitations. for 
the priests and levites round about the court of the temple. — 








_ | Constit, Apost. lib. ii. c. 57. "BE ekaréowy réy pepwoy.ra masoddpia mpdc 


cvarodny. ® [bid. lib. viii. c, 13. . AaBowrec ot dudKkovor ra 
WEPLTCEVOVTA, EiohEpeTwoar Ec TA TasogpdpLa. * Durant. de Ritib. 
Eccl. lib. i. c. 16. 5.8. * Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib. i. c. 24. n, 2. 


6 Hieron. Com. in Ezek. 40. 17. p. 640. | Pro thalamis triginta quos vertere 
Septuaginta, sive gazophylaciis atque cellariis, ut interpretatus est Aquila, 
Symmachus posuit ééédpac quee habitationi Levitarum atque Sacerdotum 
erant preparate. Id. Com..in Ezek. 42. 1. p. 652. . Eductus est in gazo- 
phylacium, sive ut Symmachus—et Septuaginta transtulerunt salons vel 
ut Theodotic zacopégioy, quod in thalamum yertitur, ° ‘ 
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Therefore I think there is no question to be made, but that 
the Pastophoria in the Christian Church were places put 
to the same use as in the Jewish Temple, from which the 
name is borrowed. For the Church had her Gazophylacia, 
or ¢reasuries as well as the Temple; which appears from a 
canon of the fourth council of Carthage,’ which forbids the 
offerings of persons at variance one with another, to be 
eceiyed either in the treasury or the sanctuary; so that 
the treasury was a distinct place from the Corban in the 
sanctuary, and therefore most probably to be reckoned 
among the Pastophoria of the church. Here all such of- 
ferings of the people were laid up, as were not thought 
proper to be brought to the altar, but rather to be sent to 
the bishop’s house, as some ancient Canons give direction 
in the case. Particularly among those called the Canons 
of the Apostles we find two to this purpose :? “That beside 
bread and wine nothing should be brought to the altar, save 
only new ears of corn and grapes, and oil for the lamps, 
and incense for the time of the oblation ; but all other fruits 
should be sent—éic¢ oixov, to the repository, or treasury, it 
may be,—as first fruits for the bishop and presbyters,and not 
be brought to the altar, but be by them divided among the 
deacons and other clergy.” The Pastophoria were also 
habitations for the bishop and clergy, and the guardians or 
keepers of the church, as Schelstrate* rightly concludes 
from another passage in St. Jerom,* where he explains 
Pastophoriwm to be the chamber or habitation, where the 
ruler of the temple dwelt. So that it seems to have been 
almost as general a name as that of the Otko., or Exedre 
of the church, 


Sect. 12.—Of the Schools and Libraries of the Church. 


Whether the libraries belonging to churches were any © 
part of these Pastophoria, is not easy to determine; but 
thus much we are certain of,—that there were such places 
anciently adjoining to many churches, from the time that 


eee Se 


1 Con, Charth. iv. can. 93.- Oblationes dissidentium fratrum, neque in 
sacrario, neque in gazophylacio recipiantur. * Canon. Apost.c. 4 et 5. 
* Schelstrat, Con. Antiochen. p. 186, * Hieron, Com, in Esai. 
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churches began to be ere¢ted among Christians. Alexander,, 
bishop of Jerusalem, in the third century, built a library for 
the service of that Church, where Eusebius tells us,' he 
found the best part of his materials to compose his eccle-. 
siastical history. Julius Africanus founded such another 
library at Caesarea in Palestine, which Pamphilus and Eu- 
sebius much augmented. St. Jerom? says Pamphilus 
wrote out almost all Origen’s works for the use of this 
library, which were reserved there in his time; and he 
often mentions? his own consulting it upon necessary occa- 
sions in his emendations of the text of the Holy Scriptures: 
telling us further,* that there was a copy of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel im the original Hebrew, as it was first written. by 
him, extant in his time. Another of these libraries we find 
mentioned in the Acts of Purgation of Cecilian and Felix, 
belonging to the Church of Cirta Julia, or Constantina, in 
Numidia,® where Paulus, the bishop, is accused as a tradi- 
tor, for delivering up the goods of the church in the time 
of the Diocletian persecution. These were all founded 
before the Church had any settled times of peace. In the 
following ages we find St. Austin making mention of the 
library ° of the Church of Hippo; and St. Jerom? commend~ 
ing Euzoius, the Arian bishop of Caesarea, for his care in 
repairing the library of Pamphilus, which was fallen to de- 
eay. St. Basil’ speaks of the Roman libraries or archives 
at least; and the author of the Pontifical,° if any credit 
may be given to him, ascribes the building of two to Pope 
Hilary near the baptistery of the Lateran church; but that 
which exceeded all the rest was the famous library of the 





1 Euseb. lib. vi. ¢. 20. 2 Hieron. Catalog. Scriptor. Eccles, 

e. 75. 3 Jd. Ep. ad Marcel. tom. iii. p. 113. . It. Com. in tit. ¢. 3, 
* Hieron, de Scriptor. c. 3. Ipsum Hebraicum habetur usque hodié in Cesa- 
riensi bibliotheca, quam Pamphilus martyr studiosissimé confecit. 
5 Gesta Purgat. Ceciliani ad calcem Optati, p. 267. Posteaquam perventum 
est in bibliothecam inventa sunt armaria inania, &c, § Aug. de 
Her. c. 80. Audivi de heresibus seripsisse S. Hieronymum, sed ipsum ejus 
opusculum in nostra bibliothec4 invenire non potuimus. 7 Hieron, 
Catal. Scriptor. ¢. 118, Plurimo labore corruptam bibliothecam Origenis et 
Pamphili in membranis instaurare conatus est. § Basil. Ep. 82. tom. 
iii. p. 152, 9 Pontifical. Vit. Hilarii. Fecit oratorium S. Stephani in 
haptisterio Lateranensj, Fecit autem et bibliothecas.duas in eodem loco. 
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church of St. Sophia; which Hospinian' thinks was first 
began by Constantine, but was afterward vastly augmented 
by Theodosius Junior, who was another Ptolemy, in whose 
time there were no less than an hundred thousand books in 
it, and an hundred ‘and twenty thousand.in the reign of 
Basiliscus and Zeno, when both the building and its furni- 
ture were ail unhappily consumed together by the firing of 
the city in a popular tumult. He, that would see a more 
ample account of these foundations in other ages, must 
consult Lomeier’s Discourse De Bibliothecis, where he pur= 
sues the history of libraries? from first to last as well 
among Jews and’Heathens, as every age of Christians. It 
is sufficient to my present purpose to have hinted here 
briefly a succinct account of such of them, as were anci- 
ently reckoned parts or appendants of the Christian 
churches. RAR 
And for the same reason I take notice of schools in this 
place, because we find. them:sometimes kept in the churches, 
or buildings adjoining to the church; which is evident from 
the observation which Socrates makes upon the education 
of Julian, the apostate, “that in his youth he frequented the 
church,? where in-those days the schools were kept.” He 
speaks of the schools of grammar and rhetoric, which. it 
seems were then taught ‘at Constantinople in» some apart- 
ment belonging to the church. Here also. it is probable 
those famous catechetic schools of Alexandria and Ceesarea 
were kept: for Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, is said by 
Ruffin,‘ to have authorized Origen to teach as catechist . in 
the church. Which, asI have noted in another place,® can- 
not be understood of preaching publicly in the church; for 
Onigen was then but eighteen years old, and not in orders, 
when he first entered upon the catechetic school; but it 
must mean his private teaching in the school of the church. 
Which, whether it was in the Catechumenia within the 





‘ Hospin. de Templis, lib. iii.c.7.p. 101. 2 Lomeir. de Biblior 


thec. Ultrajecti, 1680. 8vo. * Socrat. lib. iii. c. i. Ele Baowucny, 
tvda Tore Ta TAWEvTHpLA HY, &C.- * Ruffin. lib. vi. Hist. Euseb.c. 3, 


Demetrius catechizandi ei, id est, docendi magisterium in ecclesia tribuit. 
* Book iii. chap. sect, 4. 
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church, or in the Baptisteria or Pastophoria without’ the 
church, is not very easy, nor very material to be determined, 
since it appears to have been in some place belonging to 
the church, but not precisly determined by any ancient 
writers. Whilst [am upon this head I cannot but take 
notice of a canon attributed to the sixth general-council of 
Constantinople, which promotes the setting up of charity 
schools in all country churches. For among those nine 
eanons which are ascribed to this council in some ancient 
collections, and published by Crab, there is one to this pur- 
pose ;’ “ That presbyters in country towns and_ villages 
should have schools to teach all such children as were sent 
to them, for which they should exact no reward, nor take. 
any thing, except the parents of the children thought fit to. 
make them any charitable present by way of voluntary ob- 
lation.” And another of those canons?’speaks of schools in 
churches and monasteries subject: to the bishop's care and 
direction. From which we may conclude, that schools were 
anciently very common appendants both of cathedral and 
country churches; and therefore it was not improper to 
hint thus much of them here, though a more full account 
of other things relating to. them will: make a part. in this 
work hereafter in its proper place. 


Sect. 13.—In what Sense Dwelling-houses, Gardens, and Baths, reckoned 
Parts of the Church. : 


Eusebius in his description of the church of the Twelve 
Apostles built by Constantine, at Constantinople, takes no- 
tice of some other buildings and places belonging to the 
church. For that church, he says, was surrounded with a 
large Atrium, or Area, on each side of which were porticoes 


Se eae a Par ae ST eT 


1 Con, 6. General. can, 5. ap. Crab. tom. ii. p. 415. Presbyteri per villas et 
vicos scholas habeant. Et si quis fidelium suos parvulos ad discendas literas- 
eis commendare vult, eos nop renuant suscipere, &c, Nihil autem ab eis 
pretii exigant, nec aliquid ab eis accipiant, excepto quod eis parentes eorum 
charitatis studio sua voluntate obtulerint. _? Thid. can. 4. Si 
quis ex presbyteris voluerit nepotem suum aut aliquem consanguineum ad 
‘scholas mittere in ecclesiis sanctorum, aut in coenobiis, que nobis ad regen> 
dum commissa sunt, licentiam id faciendi concedimus. 
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or cloisters, andalong by them first,! "Ouxor Bacideor, which 
Valesius renders Basilice, but I think Musculus something 
better, Domus Basilice ; for they seem not to mean royal 
palaces, but the houses of the clergy adjoining to the: 
church. Then he adds Aourpd, which in this place neither 
signifies the baptistery, nor the fountain before the church, 
but baths belonging to the church, which in a law of Theo- 
dosius,? that speaks also of the several parts of the church, 
where men should be allowed to take sanctuary, is called 
more plainly Balnea, and in the Greek copy Aourga, as well 
in the Code, asin the Acts of the council of Ephesus, where 
the same law is recited. Eusebius adds to these ’Avaxaur- 
tyota, Which Musculus translates Deambulatorit Reces- 
sus, taking them, I presume, for walks about the church, 
But Valesius more properly renders them Dzversoria ; for 
they seem to mean the little hospitals, or houses of enter- 
tainment for the poorand strangers ; which are the Cellule, 
the little cells or lodgings, if I mistake not, spoken of in the 
foresaid law of the Theodosian Code. And perhaps they 
might serve as lodgings also for such as fled to take sanc- 
tuary m the church: for these might neither eat nor lodge 
within the church, but only in some of these outward build- 
ings, which upon that account were made assafe a retreat as 
the very altar itself, by the forementioned law of Theodo- 
sius. And so were the Karaywya, as Eusebius calls them, 
the habitations of the porters or keepers of the church : and 
likewise the gardens, and Area, and cloisters enjoyed the 
same privilege, being within the bounds of the IspiBoAog, 
or outward enclosure.of the church. And so far, as to what 
concerns the privilege of yielding sanctuary, all these 
places were reckoned as parts of the church. But of this 
more in the last Chapter, which treats particularly of the 
laws relating to the Asyla, and the privilege of taking sanc- 
tuary in the church. . 





1 Euseb, Vit. Constant. lib. iv. c. 59. “Ouod re Bacidetor raic soaic, ered 
re, B dvaxapnrhpia mapegersivero, GdNa te TAEisa KaTaydy.a Tole Te Tére 
Spspoic, &e. * Cod. Th. lib, ix. tit. 4. De his qui ad ecclesias con- 
fugiunt, leg. 4. Ut inter templum, quod parietum descripsimus cinctu, et januas 
primas ecclesia, quicquid fuerit interjacens, sive in cellulis, sive in domi- 
bus, hortulis, balneis, areis, atque porticibus, confugas interioris templi vice 
iweatur, 5 
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Szcr. 14.—When Organs-first came to be used in the Church. 


I should here have put an end to this Chapter, but that 
some readers would be apt to reckon it an omission, that I 
have taken no notice of organs and bells among the utensils 
of the church. But the true reason is, that there were no 
such things in use in the ancient churches for many ages. 
Music in churches is as ancient as the Apostles, but instru- 
mental music not so. For it is now generally agreed by 
learned men, that the use of organs came into the Church 
since the time of Thomas Aquinas, Anno 1250: for he in 
his Summs has these words ;! “Our Church does not use 
musical instruments, as harps and psalteries, to praise God 
withal, that she may not seem to Judaize.” From which 
our learned Mr. Gregory, in a peculiar dissertation that he 
has upon this subject,? concludes, “that there was no eccle- 
siastical use of organs in his time.” And the same infer- 
ence is made by Cajetan* and Navarre* among the Romish 
writers. Mr. Wharton® also has observed, that Marinus 
Sanutus, who lived about the year 1290, was the first that 
brought the use of wind organs into churches, whence he 
was surnamed Torcellus, which is the name for an organ in 
the Italian tongue. And about this time, Durandus in his 
Rationale® takes notice of them as received in the Church, 
and he is the first author, Mr. Gregory thinks, that so takes 
notice of them. The use of the instrument indeed is much 
more ancient, but notinchurch-service; the not attending to 
which distinction is the thing that imposes‘upon many wri- 
ters. In the East the instrument was always in use in the 
Emperor’s courts, perhaps from the time of Julian, who has 
an epigram’ giving a handsome description of it. But in 
the western parts, the instrument was not so much as 





1 Aquin. 2da 2de Quest. 91. Artic. 2. Ecclesia nostra non assumit instru- 
jmenta musica, sicut citharas, et psalteria in divinas laudes, ne videatur 


Judaizare. 2 Gregory, Discour. of the singing of the Nicene Creed. 
Inter Oper. Posthuma, p. 51. 8 Cajetan. in Loc. in Aquin. et Sum- 
mula. *Navar. de Orat. et Horis Canonicis, cap. 16. 5 Whar- 


ton. Append. ad Cave Histor. Literar. p, 13.. Marinus Sanutus, cognomento 
Torcellus, Germani cujusdam artificis opera usus, organa illa pneumatica, 
que hodié usurpantur, Italicé Torcellos dicta, primus omnium in ecclesiam 
induxit: inde datum ej Torcelli nomen. 6 Durand. Rational. lib. iv. 
c. 94, lib. v. c. “Vide Vitam Juliani per Morentinum, p. I. 
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known, till the eighth century : for the first organ that 
was was ever seen in France was one sent as a present to 
King Pipin, by Constantinus Copronymus, the Greek pay 
peror; Anno 766, as Bona himself! shows out of Sigebert 
and the ancient annals of France ;? and Mr. Gregory adds 
Marianus Scotus, Martin Polonus, Aventine, Platina, and 
the Pontifical for the same opinion. But now it was only 
used in princes’ courts, and not yet brought into churches. 
Nor was it ever received into the Greek Churches, there 
being no mention of an organ in all their Liturgies, ancient 
or modern, if Mr. Gregory’s judgment may be taken. But 
Durantus however contends for their antiquity both in the 
Greek and Latin Churches, and offers to prove it,* but with 
ill suecess. First, from Julianus Halicarnassensis, a Greek 
writer, Anno 510, whom he makes to say, that organs were 
used in the Church in his time. But he mistakes the sense 
of his author, who speaks not of his own times, but of the 
times of Job and the Jewish temple. For commenting 
upon those words of Job, xxx. 31, “ My harp is turned to 
mourning, and my organ into the voice of them that weep,” 
he says,° “‘ there was no prohibition to use musical instru- 
ments, or organs, if it was done with piety, because they 
were used in the Temple.” | By which it is plain, he speaks 
of the Jewish temple in the singular, and not of Christian 
temples or churches in the plural, as Durantus mistakes 
him. Next, for the Latin Church he urges the common 
opinion, which ascribes the invention of them to Pope Vita~- 
jian, Anno 660: but his authorities for this are no better 
than Platina and the Pontifical, which are little to be re- 
garded against clear evidences to the contrary. That which 
some urge out of Clemens Alexandrinus® J shall not answer 
as Suicerus does,’ (who with Hospinian® and some others 
wholly. decrying the use of instrumental music in Christian 
churches says, it is an interpolation and corruption of that 





1 Bona, Rer. Liturg lib. i. c. 25. n, 19. 2 Sigebert. an. 766, 
3 Annales Metenses, an. 757. * Durant. de Ritib. lib, 1. ¢. 13. n. 2, 
* Julian. Catena in Job. xxx. p, 465. Odde KexpnoSar dpyavorc areionro, per’ 
eborBeiag ywopéve, Oreye iv TH Naw rérow tkeyonyro. ® Clem, 
Alex. Predag. lib.ii.c. 4.” *Suicer. 'Thesaur, Voce, "Opyavoy, 
yp. oot. * Wospin. de Templis, lib. ii. c. 11, p, 74 srt 
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ancient author,) but only observe that he speaks not of 
what was then in use in Christian churches, but of what 
might lawfully be used by any private Christians, if they 
were disposed to use it. Which rather argues, that instru- 
mental music, the lute and harp, of which he speaks, was 
not in use in the public churches. The same may be ga- 
thered from the words of St. Chrysostom, who says,' “it was 
only permitted to the Jews as sacrifice was, for the heavi- 
ness and grossness of their souls; God condescended to 
their weakness, because they were lately drawn off from 
idols: but now imstead of organs? we may use our own 
bodies to praise him withal.” Theodoret? has many like 
expressions in his Comments upon the Psalms and other 
places. But the author under the name of Justm Martyr 
is more express in his determination, as to matter of fact, 
telling us plainly,‘ “ that the use of singing with instrumental 
music was not received in the Christian churches, as it was 
among the Jews in their infant-state, but only the use of 
plain song.” So that there being no use of organs till the 
twelfth century, I could not speak of them as utensils of 
the ancient churches. 


Sxct. 15.—Of the Original of Bells, and how Church-Assemblies were 

called before their Invention. : 

For the same reason I reckon not bells among the an- 
cient utensils, because they are known to be a modern in- 
vention. For the first three hundred years it is certain the 
primitive Christians did not meet in their assemblies by the 
notice of any public signal; though Amalarius® fancies 
they had some sounding instruments of wood for this pur- 
pose. But this is so absurd a fancy, and altogether ground- 
less dream, to imagine that in an age of persecutions, when 
they met privately in the night, they should betray them- 
selves as it were, and provoke their enemies to destroy 
‘them, that neither Bona,° nor Baronius’ himself could digest 


"1 Chrysost. in Psal. 149. tom. iii. p. 634. 21d. in. Psal. 144. 

8 Theod. in Psal. 32 et-150 * Justin. Quest. et Respons. ad Orthodox. 
.Q. 197. Ev raic tecAnoiare rpoaiperat tx Tv doparwy y xejoL; TOY ToLsTwY 
‘dpyaver & Ty adov roy yyTiorc dvTwy appodiwy, R UToNEMETTaL TO doat 
‘amd. 5 Amalar. de Officiis, lib.-iv. ¢.:21. ® Bona, Rer. 
Liturg. lib, i. c. 22. n. 1. : 7 Baron, an, 58, n. 108. 
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it: But Baronius has another’ faney, which is not much 
better grounded. He ‘supposes there was an order of men 
appointed on purpose to give private notice to every mem- 
ber, when and where the assembly was to be held, and 
these, he says,! are called Cursores, or Geddgopuor, Couriers, 
in the ancient language of the Church. His sole authority 
for this is Ignatius* in his Epistle to Polycarp, where he 
has indeed the name, but ma quite different sense from 
what Baronius explains it to be. For he speaks, not of per- 
sons employed in calling together religious assemblies, but 
of messengers to be sent from one country to another: upon 
the important affairs of the Church, as any one that’ looks 
carefully into Ignatius, will easily discern. These he in 
another place? calls OcorpecHvrac, divine embassadors, as 
all learned men agree that it ought to be read; and so the 
old Latin translation has it, Sacros Legatos, and Polycarp* 
uses the same name when he speaks of those messengers 
of the churches. These were commonly some deacons, or 
others of the inferior clergy, whom the bishop thought fit 
to send upon the embassies of the Church. But as to call- 
ing of religious assemblies, we are not sure how it was then 
performed, save only that it was done in a private way ; and 
perhaps the deaconesses were the fittest persons to be em- 
ployed therein, as being least known or suspected by the 
heathen: but for want of light, we can determine nothin 

about it. In the following ages we find several other 
inventions before bells to call religious assemblies to- 
gether. In Egypt they seem to have used trumpets, af- 
ter the manner of the Jews. Whence Pachomius,® the 
father of the Egyptian monks, makes it one article of his 
tule, “ that every monk should leave his cell, as soon as 
he heard the sound of the trumpet calling to church.” And 
the same custom is mentioned by Johannes Climacus,é 
who was abbat of Mount Sinai in the sixth century; whence 


a ar 


1 Baron. an. 58. n. 102. ? Ignat. Ep. ad Polycarp, n. 7 
arp, n. 7. 

aenel: Kp. adSmyrn.n. 11. * Polyearp. Ep. ad Philip. = 13. 
Pachom. Regula.c. 3. Bibl. Patr. tom. xv. p. 629. Cumaudierit yocem 
tubze ad collectam vocantis, statim egrediatur. ® Climae. Scala 
Paradisi, Gradu 19, Bibl. Patr. tomuy. p. 244, 
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we may conjecture, that the old usage continued till that 
time in Palestine also. But in some monasteries ‘they took 
the office by turns of going about to every one’s cell, and 
with the knock of an hammer calling the monks to church ; 
which custom is often mentioned by Cassian,! and Palladius2 
and Moschus,? as _ used chiefly for their night assemblies, 
whence the instrument is termed by them the night-signal, 
and the wakenmg mallet. In the monastery of virgins, 
which Paula, the famous Roman lady, set up and governed 
at Jerusalem, the signal was used to be given by one going 
about and singing, Hallelujah ! for that word was their call 
to church, as St. Jerom informs us.* In other parts of the 
East, they had their sounding instruments of wood, as Bona® 
shows at large out of the Acts of the second council of 
Nice, and Theodorus Studita, and Nicephorus Blemides, 
and several. other writers. And the use of bells was not 
known among them, as he observes out_ of Baronius,’ till 
the year 865; when Ursus Patriciacus, duke of Venice, 
made a present.of some to Michael, the Greek Emperor, who 
first built a tower to the church of St. Sophia to hang 
them in. But whether it be that this custom never generally 
prevailed among the Greeks, or whether it be that the Turks 
will not permit them to use any bells, so it is at present that 
they have none, but follow their old custom of using wood-~ 
en boards or iron plates full of holes, which they call 
Sypuartpa and Xépooruartpa, because they hold them in 
their hands, and knock them with a hammer or mallet to 
call the people together to church, as we are informed by, 
Allatius, and a late learned writer’? of our own, who has 
been an eye witness of their customs. 

Who first brought bells into use in the Latin Church, is 
a thing yet undetermined ; some ascribing them to Pope Sa~ 
binianus, St. Gregory's successor, Anno 604; and others 





1 Cassian. Institut. lib. ii. c. 17. lib. iv. e. 12, 2 Pallad. Hist. 
Lausiac. c. 104. “EZurviashptoy oguptor. 8 Moschus, Prat. Spirit. 
Nocturnum pulsare signum, &c. * Hieron. Ep. 27. Epitaph. 
Paule. p. 178. Post, Alleluia! cantatum, quo signo vocabantur ad collectam, 
nulli residere licitum erat. 5 Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib. 1. c. 22. 0.2. 
6 Baron. an. 865. tom. 10. p.319. ° * 7 Dr. Smith’s Account of the 
Greek Church, p. 70, 
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to Paulinus, bishop of Nola, cotemporary with St. Jerom. 
This last is certainly a vulgar error; and seems to owe its 
rise to no other foundation, but only that he was bishop of 
Nola in Campania, (where bells perhaps were first invented, 
and thence called Nole and Campane,) and some bold mo- 
dern writer thence concluded, that he was therefore the au- 
thor of them. And it might make the story look a little’ 
more plausible, because that he also founded a church in No- 
ja. But then it happened unluckily for this fiction, that he 
himself describes his church, and that very minutely, in his 
twelfth Epistle to Severus, but takes no notice of tower or 
bells, though he is exact in recounting all other lesser edi- 
fices' belonging to his church: which, as Bona truly 'ob- 
‘serves, is a shrewd argument, joined with the silence of all 
other ancient writers, to prove that he was not the inventor 
of them. Yet Bona after all would have it thought, that 
they began to be used in the Latin Church immediately upon 
the conversion of Christian Emperors, because the Tintin- 
nabula or lesser sort of bells had been used before by the 
Heathens to the like purpose. Which is an argument, I 
think, that has very little weight in it, since there is no an- 
cient author that countenances his conjecture. For he pro- 
duces none before Audoenus Rothomagensis, that mentions 
the use of the Tintinnabula, nor any before Bede, that 
uses the name, Campana ; both which authors lived in the 
seventh century, and that is an an argument that these 
thing's were not come into use among Christians long before, 
-else. we might have heard of them in writers before them, 
as we freqnently do in those that follow after. I need not 
now tell any reader, that the Popish custom of consecrating 
and anointing, and baptizing of bells, and giving them the 
name of some saint, is.a very modern invention. Baronius 
carries itno- higher than the time of John XIII. Anno 968, 
who consecrated the great bell of the Lateran church, 
and gave itthe name of John,’ from whence he thinks the 
custom was authorized in the Church. Menardus? and Bo- 
na? would have it thought a little’ more ancient, but yet 





1 Baron. an. 968, tom. x. p. 810. + ® Menard. Not. in Sacramental. 
Gregor. p. 207, * Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib, i.c, 22. n. 7, 
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they do not pretend to carry it higher than one age more to 
the time of Charles the Great, in whose time some Rituals, 
Menardus says, had a form of blessing and anointing bells, 
under this title or rubric,—“ Ad signum Ecclesia benedicen- 
dum, a form for blessing of bells.” And it is not impro- 
bable but that such a corruption might creep into the Rituals 
of those. times, because we find among the Capitulars of 
Charles the Great, a censure and prohibition of that practice,! 
—“ Ut clocas non baptizent, that they should not baptize 
clocks,” which is the old German name for a bell. But what 
was then prohibited, has since been stiffly avowed and 
practised, and augmented also with some additional rites, 
to make bells a sort of charm against storms and thunder, 
and the assaults of Satan, as the reader that pleases may 
see the ceremony described by Sleidan? and Hospinian; out 
of the old Pontificals of the Romish Church. But I fear 
my readers will begin to accuse me now, instead of an 
omission, of making too long a digression upon this sub- 
ject, and therefore I return to the business of ancient 
churches. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of the Anathemata, and other Ornaments of the Ancient 
: Churches. 


Srecr. 1.—Whatthe Ancients meant by their Anathemaéta in Churches. 


After having taken a distinct survey of the chief parts, 
and building's, and common utensils of the ancient churches,. 
it will not be amiss to cast our eyes upon the ornamental 
parts thereof, and consider a little after what manner the 
first Christians beautified their houses of prayer. The 
richness and splendour of some of their fabrics, and the va- 
lue of their utensils belonging to the altar, many of which 





2 Capitular. Caroli Magni, cited by Durantus de Ritibus. lib. 1. ¢. 22. 
n, 2. ? Sleidan, Commentar. lib. xxi. p. 388. ? Hospin. de 
Templis, lib. iy, c. 9. p, 113. 
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were of silver and gold, I have already taken notice of: 
what, therefore, I shall further add in this place concerns 
only the remaining ornaments of the church, some of which 
were a little uncommon, and but rarely mentioned by mo- 
dern writers. The general name for all sorts of ornaments 
in churches, whether in the structure itself, or in the ves- 
sels and utensils belonging to it, was anciently Anathemata; 
which, though it most commonly signifies persons devoted 
er accursed by excommunication or separation from the 
Church, yet it sometimes also denotes things given to God 
and devoted to his honour and service. In which sense all 
the sacred vessels and utensils of the church, and all gifts 
and ornaments belonging to it, were called Anathemata, 
because they were set apart from common use to God’s 
henour and service. Some of the Greeks distinguish thus 
between ’"AvaSnuara and AvaSéuara, as Suicerus’ has ob- 
served out of Chrysostom,? and Hesychius,? and Balzamon,* 
and Zonaras, making the first to signify ornaments of the 
Church, or things devoted to God’s honour; and the other, 
things accursed or devoted to destruction. But others of 
them do not so nicely observe this distinction, but use the 
same word to signify both things devoted to God’s use, and 
things devoted to destruction, as Suicerus shows in the 
same place out of Theodoret, Cyril of Alexandria, the au- 
thor of the Questions ad Orthodoxos, under the name of 
Justin Martyr, and some others. Here I take both words 
only as signifying gifts or ornaments of churches ; in which 
sense ’AvaSijpara is used by St. Luke, xxi. 5., for the gifts: 
and ornaments of the Temple. And. so Eusebius, describ- 
ing the hemisphere or altar-part of the church of Jerusalem, 
and the twelve pillars which supported and surrounded it, 
says,® “ the heads of the pillars were adorned with silver 
bowls, which Constantine set up as his beautiful ’AvaSnua,” 
that is, his gift or offering to his God. And a little after 
he says again,® “ he adorned it with innumerable gifts of 





™ Suicer. Thesaur. Voce, ’“AvdSepna. ® Chrysost. Hom. 16, in 
Rom. ‘ 3 Hesych. Lexicon. * Balzamon et Zonar. in Can. 3.. 
Concil. in Templo Sophie. 5 Euseb. de Vit. Constant. lib. iii. c. 38.. 
"AvaOna KadXus ov drotsiro TP abTs Yep. § Thid. ¢..40, 'Exdoper: 


& abrov adujyyhrou Kaddeor dvadnuatwy yovos, &c. 
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silver, and gold, and precious stones.” So that all the rich 
vessels and utensils of the altar, the. rich vestment which 
the bishop put on when he administered the sacrament of 
baptism, which was interwoven with: gold, and which, as 
Theodoret! and Sozomen? tell us, was one of Constantine’s 
gifts to the church of Jerusalem ;—these, I say, and all other 
such like ornaments belonging to the church, as well as 
what contributed to the beauty and splendour of the fabric 
itself, were all reckoned among the Anathemata of the 
ehurch. But in a more restrained sense the Anathemata 
sometimes denote more peculiarly those gifts, which were 
hanged upon pillars, and set in public view, as memorials 
of some great merey which men had received from God. 
In allusion to which Socrates? thinks the term, Anathema, is 
used for excommunication, because thereby a man’s con- 
demnation is published and proclaimed, as if it were hanged 
up upon a pillar. St. Jerom also had his eye plamly upon 
this.custom, when he speaks of men’s gifts* hanging im the 
church upon golden cords, or being set in golden sockets 
or sconces; for the word, Funale, signifies both. . And 
though he rather advises men to offer their gifts to the true 
temples of Christ, meaning the bodies and souls of the poor ; 
yet that implies another way of offering their gifts to be in 
common use, that is, hanging up their Anathemata, or Do- 
naria, as he with other Latin writers calls them, in the 
material temples. Vide Sidon. Apoilinar. Lib. iv. Ep. 18. 
and Paulin. Natali 6. Felicis. 


| Sect, 2.—One particular kind of these, called 'Exturwpara, when first 
brought into Churches, 


Among’ these there was one particular kind of gifts, which 
they called ’Exrurwpara, because they were a sort of sym-- 
olical memorials, or hieroglyphical representations of the 
kindness and favour, which in any kind they had received. 





? Theodor. lib. ii. ¢,..27. 2 Sozom. lib. iv. c. 25. 8 Socrat. 
ib. vii. c. 34. 4 Hieron. Ep. 27. ad Eustoch. in Epitaphio Paule. 
Jactent alii pecunias, et in corbonam Dei era congesta, funalibusque aureis 
dona pendentia, &e. Id. Ep. 13. ad Paulin, Verum Christi templum anima 
‘credentis est. —— Iili offer donaria. 
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When first they began to be offered and set up in churches, 
is not very easy to. determine; but I think Bochart’s con- 
jecture! i is very probable, that it was about the middle of the 
fifth age, because Theodoret is one of the first writers that 
takes notice of them. He tells us in one of his Therapeu- 
tics, or Discourses to’ the Gentiles,? “ that when any one 
obtained the benefit of a signal cure from God in any mem- 
ber of his body, as his eyes, or hands, or feet, &c. he then 
brought his éxrdrwpa, the effi gies or figure of that’ part in 
silver or gold, to be hanged up in the church to God, as 
memorial of his favour.” This Bochart thinks was done up 
way of emulation of the Gentiles, among whom it was cus- 
tomary for such, as had escaped any great peril or disaster, 
to consecrate some monument of their by-past evils to their 
gods that delivered them. As they, that had escaped a 
shipwreck, dedicated a tablet to Neptune or Isis, represent- 
ing the manner of their shipwreck. So gladiators hanged | 
up their arms to Hercules; and slaves and captives, when 
they got their liberty and were made free, offered a chain to 
the Lares. And so we read, 1 Sam. vi. 4., that the Philistines 
sent their golden emrods and mice, figures of the things by 
which they had suffered, as an offering to the God of Israel. 
I shall make no further observation upon this practice, but 
only remark how far the Romish Church is degenerate in 
this matter from the ancient, who offer now to men more 
than they do to God, and fill their churches with gifts, ac- 
knowledging some tutelar saints as their chief patrons and 
benefactors. 


Sect. 3.—Churches anciently adorned with Portions of wig aa: written 
upon the Walls. : 

But to proceed with the ancient churches. Another or- 
nament, which served for use as well as beauty, was their 
comely and pertinent inscriptions, many of which are pre- 
served, and still to be read in ancient authors. These were 
of two sorts, some taken out of Scripture; others, useful 
compositions of men’s own inventing. The walls of the 


| Bochart. Hierozoic. Part. 1. lib, ii. cap. 36. p. 368. 2 ‘Theodor. 
Serm, 8. de Martyr. tom. iv. p. 606. ; 
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church seem commonly to have had some select portions of 
Scripture written upon them, containing some proper ad- 
monition and instruction for all in general, or else more 
peculiar to that order of persons who had ‘their station: in 
such a particular part. or division of the church. . Thus I 
have observed before, out of St. Ambrose, that the place 
of the virgins had that text of St. Paul sometimes written 
by it on the walls, “There is difference between a wife and 
a virgin; the unmarried woman careth for the things of 
the Lord, how she may please the Lord,” &c. And by this 
one place we may judge, how other parts of the church 
were embellished and adorned with proper instructions out 
of the holy Scripture. 


Secr. 4.—And with other Inseriptions of human Composition. 


But beside these lessons out of the inspired writings, it 
was very usual to have other inscriptions of human compo- 
sure written on the several parts and utensils of many 
churches. Of which I have already given some instances 
out of Paulinus, speaking of the Catechwmenia and Secre- 
taria of the church. And the curious reader may find 
abundance more of the same nature; upon the baptistery, and 
the altar, and the frontispiece,* too long to be here inserted. 
{ shall only here repeat two short distichs written over the 
doors of the church, one on the outside, exhorting men to 
enter the church with pure and peaceable hearts on this 
wise ;— 

Pax tibi sit, quicunque Dei-penetralia Christi 
Pectore pacifico candidus ingrederis, 


And the other on the inner side of the doors, requiring men, 
when they go out of the church: with their bodies, to leave 
at least aes hearts behind them ;— 


Quisquis ab ede Dei perfectis ordine votis 
' Egrederis, remea copore, corde mane. 


Many other the like inscriptions may be seen in Sidonius 


a Book viii. chap. v. sect. 9. 2 Ambros. ad Virgin. Lapsam, 
3 Chap, vi, sect. 22, * Paulin. Ep. 12, ad Sever, 
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Apollinaris,! and other writers of that age; but I will only 
add oné more, which for the curiosity of it may deserve to be 
here inserted.. It is the inscription which the Emperor 
Justinian is said to have written round about the altar of the 
church of Sancta Sophia. The altar itself, Cedrenus tells 
us, was a most inimitable work ; for it was artificially com- 
posed of all sorts of materials that either the earth or the sea 
couldafford, gold, silver, andall kinds of stones, wood, metals, 
and other things. Which being melted and mixed beh 
a most curious > table was framed out of this universal mass 
and about it was this i inseription;? “ We, thy servants, duis 
nian and Theodora, offer unto thee, O Christ, thine own 
gifts out of thine own, which we beseech thee favourably to 
accept, O Son and Word of God, who wast made flesh and 
crucified for our sakes! Keep us in the true Orthodox Faith; 
and this empire which thou hast committed to our srsaet; 

augment.and preserve it to thine own glory—mpeoPelacg tig 
py Ozoréxs,—by the intercession of the Holy Mother of 
God and Virgin Mary.” The reader will not wonder at 
this last part of this inscription in the sixth age, when the 
prayers of saints in heaven were thought available without 
directly praying to them. 


Sect. 5.—Guilding and Mosaic Work used in the ancient Churches. 


Another considerable part of the ornament of churches was 
the beautifying of the roof, or Camera, as they then called 
it. This was done two ways, either by mosaic work, which 
they call Musevum; or by lacunary work, dividing the roof 
into several pannels, by architects termed Laquearza or La- 
cunaria from Lacus, some of which were round, and some 
square, (as Valesius observes® out of Isidore) and divided 
either with wood, or plaister, or colours, from each other, 
and then either gilded or painted, as men’s fancies led them. 
Both these were used to adorn the ancient churches. The 








1 Sidon. lib. iv. ep. 18. 2 Cedren. Hist. Compend. an. 32. Justin. 
p-. 886. Ta ca ik rév oby cor Toocpéoomey ot S8dot ce, Xpist, &e. 
3 Isidor. Origin. lib. 19. Laquearia sunt, que cameram subtegunt et ornant: 
que et lacunaria dicuntur, quod lacus quosdam quadratos vel rotundos, ligno 
vel gypso vel coloribus habeant pictos, cum signis intermicantibus. 
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temple of Sancta Sophia was curiously wrought in mosaic 
er checquer work, as Procopius relates ;! and Constantine’s 
church at Jerusalem was lacunary; for Eusebius. says,? 
“the whole roof was divided inso certain carved tables or 
pannels, and all laid over with shining gold.” And this he 
calls a little before—Kapdpav Aaxwvaptav, a lacunary roof 
adorned with gold. Some churches, as that of Paulinus? 
of Nola, were beautified both ways: for Paulinus says, the 
roof of his Apsis or altar-part was mosaic work; but the 
body of the church and the galleries on both sides the 
church was lacunary, that is, divided into pannels, as we see 
in many of our modern churehes. The reader that pleases 
may see a great deal more of this matter in St. Jerom,' who 
often speaks of their lacunary golden roofs, and walls 
adored with crust of marble ; and pillars with their chapi- 
ters of shining gold; and gates inlaid with ivory and silver; 
and altars distinguished and beset with precious stones and 
gold: though he was no great admirer of these things 
himself, but a greater friend to charity. 


Sxzcr. 6.—No Pictures or Images allowed in Churehes for the first 
Three Hundred Years. 


They of the Romish Church, when they are describing 
the ancient churches, commonly add to these other orna- 
ments that of pictures and images, according to the modern 


1 Procop. de Addificiis Justin. lib. 1. cited by Valesius. Not. in Euseb. de 
Vit. Const. lib. iii. c. 36. ? Euseb. lib. 3. de Vit. Const. c. 36. Ta 
Ot THC slow seyng yAVoaic darvwmadrwy arynoriopéiva, &. Vid. c. 82. 

3 Paulin. Ep. 12. ad Sever. p.150 et 151, Apsidem solo et parietibus marmo- 
ratam cainera musivo illusa clarificat. Totum verd extra concham basi- 
lice spatium alto et lacunato culmine geminis utrinque porticibus dilatatur. 
* Hieron. lib. ii. in Zechar, 8. Non solum laquearia et tecta fulgentia auro, 
sed parietes diversi marmoris crustis vestiti. Id. Ep. 2. ad Nepotian. Mar- 
mora nitent auro, splendent laquearia, gemmis altare distinguitur, &c. It. 
Ep.30. Epitaph. Fabiole, c. 4. Sonabant psalmi, et anrata templorum 
tecta reboans.in sublime quatiebat Alleluia! It. Ep. 8. ad Demetriad. Vir- 
gin. Alii edificent ecclesias ; vestiant parietes marmorum crustis ; columnarum 
moles advehant, earumque deaurent capita, pretiosum ornatum non sentientia 5 
ebore argentoque valvas, et gemmis aurata distinguant altaria. Non repre- 
hendo, non abnuo. Unusquisque in sensu suo abundet. Meliusque est hoc 
facere, quam repositis opibus incubare. Sed tibi aliud propositum est, 
Christum vestire in pauperibus, &c, 
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custom; and nothing will content them, but to have them 
as ancient as churches themselves, that is, to be derived 
from apostolical practice. To this purpose they have in- 
vented an apostolical council at Antioch, whereim not-only 
the use, but the worship of images is pretended to be au- 
thorized by the Apostles, And the credit of this council is 
stiffly defended by Baronius;! and Turrian, and Binius, and 
many such over-zealous writers. But Petavius,? and Pagi,? 
and other writers of candour and judgment give it up as a 
mere forgery, and freely confess it to be a fiction of the 
modern Greeks, Petavius* also owns, that for three or four 
of the first ages there was litttle or no use of images in 
churches: and indeed the evidences are so plain, that 
none but they who resolve to wink hard can deny them, The 
silence of all ancient authors is good evidence in this case. 
The silence of the heathen is further confirmation; for they 
never recriminated, or charged the use of images upon 
them. Nay, in the last persecution, when they often plun- 
dered and pillaged their churches, we never read of any 
images seized in them, though we have several particular 
catalogues or inventories of what they found there, left 
upon record by the heathen. It isa very full one which 
Baronius? first published, and is since inserted among the 
collections at. the end of Optatus.6 There is a particular 
Breviat of all things found by the persecutors in the church 
of Paul, bishop of Cirta in Numidia, where we find mention 
made of cups, and flagons, and bowls, and water-pots, and 
lamps, and candlesticks, and torches, and coats, and other 





1 Baron, an. 102. n. 19 et 20.. Binius. Not,in Con. Antioch. Con. tom. i. 
p-62, - 2 Petay. Dogmat. Theol. de Incarnat. lib. xv. c. 14. n. 5. 
Quod ad illum canonem apostolicum attinet, quem primus edidit in lucem Fran- 
ciscus Twrianus, eum puto supposititium esse, &c. 8 Pagi, Critic. in 
Baron. an. 56. n. 3. * Patav. ibid. c. 18. n. 8. Pagi, ibid. Certum 
est, imagines Christi, et maximé statuas, primis Ecclesie seculis, non fuisse 
substitutas loco idolorum, nec fidelium venerationi expositas. . ® Ba- 
ron. an. 303. n. 12. ® Gesta Purgat. Cecilian. ad calcem Optati, 
p. 266. In Brev. sic: Calices aurei 2: item calices argentei 6: urceola ar- 
gentea 6: cucumellum argenteum: lucerne argentee 7: cereofala 2: can- 
dele breves enex cum lucernis suis 7: item lucerne enex cum catenis suis } 1: 
tunice muliebres 82: mafortea 38: tunica viriles 16; calige viriles, paria 
13: calige muliebres, paria 47: cople rusticane 19. Satiesl 
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clothing for men and women, which in those days seemto be 
laid up in store either for the poor or the ascetics of the 
Church; but of images or pictures, there is not a syllable, 
which. 1 ie at least a good negative argument that there was 
no such thing then in their phisroles: Nay there are posi- 
tive proofs in 1 the fourth age, that in some places they were 
not then allowed to,be set up in churches.: As in Spain, 

in the time of the council of Eliberis, Anno 305, there was 
a positive decree against them. For one of the canons of 
that council runs in these words ;! “ We decree that pictures 
ought not to be in churches, lest that which is worshipped 
and adored: be painted upon the walls.” And it was cer- 
tainly so in Cyprus to the end of this century, as appears 
from that famous Epistle of Epiphanius to John, bishop of 
Jerusalem, translated by St. Jerom, where, speaking of his 
passage through Anablatha, a village of Palestite! he says,? 
‘he found thors a veil hanging before the doors of the 
church, wherein was painted the image of Christ or some 
saint; for he did not well remember whether it was; but 
seeing, however, the image ofa man hanging in the church 
against the authority of Scripture, he tore it in pieces, and 
advised the guardians of the church rather to make a wind- 
ing-sheet of it, to bury some poor man in.” Some storm 
against this passage, as an interpolation of some modern 
Greek iconoclast; which is the common evasion of Bellar- 
min,? and Baronius,* and the rest that follow them. But Pe- 
vius® owns it to be genuine, and says, images were not 
allowed in the time of Epiphanius in the Cyprian churches; 

which is certainly the truth of the matter, when men Babe 
used all their arts and shifts to persuade the contrary. The 
common writers of the Romish church are as uneasy about 





© 1 Gon. Eliber. c. 36. Placuit picturas in ecclesia esse non debere, ne, quod 
colitur aut adoratur, in parietibus depingatur. ! 2 Epiphan. Ep. ad 
Johan. Hierosol. Inveni ibi velum pendens in foribus ejusdem ecclesie tinc- 
tum atque depictum, et habens imaginem quasi Christi vel Sancti cujusdam : 

nou enim satis memini cujus imago fuerit. Cum erg hoc vidissem, in eccle- 
sia Christi contra autoritatem Scripturarum hominis pendere imaginem, scidi 
illud, et magis dedi consiium custodibus ejusdem loci, ut pauperem mortuum 
eoobvolverent et efferrent. § Bellarmin. de Imagin. lib. ii. ¢. 9, 
#Baron. an. 392. p. 668. 5 Petav, de Incamnat. lib. xv.-c. 14, n. 8. 
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the conncil of Eliberis. Baronius flies to the old refuge 
of imposture in that single canon ; others say they are all 
of the same stamp. Others, who think this a little too 
crude and bold, soften the matter by saying, images were 
only prohibited for fear the Gentiles should think Christians 
worshipped stocks or stones; or it was only images painted 

upon the walls that were prohibited,, because these were 
liable to be abused by the persecutors, which others, that 
might be removed, were not liable to. So Sylvius, in his 
notes upon this canon. Others fly to the new notion of 
Disciplina Arcani, and tell us it was only theimages of God 
and the Trinity that are here prohibited, not the images of 
saints and martyrs, and that only for fear the catechumens 
and Gentiles should be let into the secrets of their religion, 
and understand the mystery of the Trinity before their time. 
Which pleasant notion was first invented by Mendoza,} 
approved by Cardinal Bona? and highly magnified by 
Schelstrate* and Pagi,* as a clear solution to the Protes- 
tants’ argument against the worship of images, drawn from 
this canon, But yet this does not satisfy either Albaspinzeus 
or Petavius: for Albaspinzeus® thinks the images of God 
and the Trinity were prohibited for fear the catechumens 
and new converts should entertain wrong nations and dis- 
honourable thoughts of the majesty of God, when they saw 
him, whom they were first. taught to believe invisible, and 
immaterial, and incomprehensible, afterward cireumscribed 
in visible lines and colours: which is a reason that will 
always hold against making images of the Deity, though 
it does not give the full sense of this canon, whieh cer- 
tainly prohibits the use of images in general, and not only 
those of the Trinity, in churches. And therefore Petavius 4 
gives a more general reason for the prohibition of all 
images whatsoever at that time, because the remembrance 
of idolatry was yet fresh in men’s minds, and therefore it 





? Mendoza, Not. in Con. Eliber, c. 386. Con. tom. i. p. 1240. 2 Bona, 
Rer. Liturg. lib.i. ¢, 16. n. 2. 3 Schelstrat. Disciplina Arcani. c. 6. 
art 3. *Pagi, Critic. in Baron. an, 55. n. 6. 5 Albaspin, 
Not. in Can. 36. Concil. Eliber, 5 Petav. de Incarnai. lib. xv.. 
c. 14,n.8. Recentem adhue idololatrie memoriam fuisse: ob idque nondum 
expedisse Christianorum in oratoriis ac templis imagines statui. * 
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was not expedient to set up images in the oratories and 
temples of Christians. So that, in fact, now the case is 
clear, that Christians, for near four hundred years, did not 
allow of images in churches. Tertullian,’ indeed, once men- 
tions the picture of a shepherd bringing home his lost 
sheep, upon a communion-cup in some of the Catholic 
churches. But as this is a singular instance only of a sym- 
bolical representation, or emblem, so it is the only instance 
Petavius pretends to find in all the three first ages. In the 
middle of the fourth age the Christians of Paneas, or 
Czsarea Philippi, showed a little respect to the statue of 
Christ, which the Syrophcenician woman, who had been 
cured of an issue of blood, was supposed to have erected 
in honour of our Saviour. For when Julian had removed it, 
to set his own in the room, and the Heathen, out of hatred 
to Christ, had used it contumeliously, and ‘broken it in 
pieces, by dragging it about the streets; Sozomen® tells 
us, the Christians gathered the fragments together, and laid 
them up in the church, where they were kept to his own 
time. Philostorgius, in telling the same story, adds one 
circumstance, which well explains Sozomen’s meaning ; for 
he says, “ they were laid up in the Diaconicum, or vestry 
of the church, and there carefully kept indeed, but by no 
means worshipped or adored.” So that it was not a statue 
set up in a church, but only the fragments of it laid up in 
the repository of the church ; and there not to be wor- 
shipped, but only to be kept from violence, and that the 
Heathen might offer no more such barbarous indignities to 
it; which was so far a commendable act, but yet no proof 
of images being set up publicly in churches. 


Sect, 7.—First brought in by Paulinus and his Contemporaries privately, 
and by Degrees, in the latter End of the fourth Century. 


Yet it is not denied but that in some places, about the 


1 Tertul. de Pudicit. c. 10. Si forte patrocinabitur pastor, quem in calice 
 depingis At ego ejus pastoris Scripturam haurio, qui non potest frangi. 
2 Sozom. lib. v. c. 21. 8 Philostorg. lib. vii. c. 3. Tov dvdpidyra: 
pErasnodpevor tv 7H rig ékxhyoiag OvakoyiR~, Ta ToéTOYTA *EpaTEVOY, 
séBovrec piv ty mpookuverTec Hoapas. 
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latter end of the fourth century, pictures of saints and mar- 
tyrs began to creep into churches. Paulinus, bishop of Nola, 
to keep the country people employed, and prevent their 
running into riot and excess, when they met together to 
celebrate the anniversary festival of the dedication of the 
church of St. Felix, ordered the church to be painted with 
the images of saints and scripture-histories, such as those 
of Esther, and Job, and Tobit, and Judith, as he himself! 
acquaints us in his writings. And some intimations are 
given of the beginnings of the same practice in other 
places, by St. Austin, who often speaks of the pictures of 
Abraham sacrificing? his son, and of the pictures of Peter 
and Paul,3 and of some worshippers of pictures too,* but 
they have not his approbation. Nor had they the approba~ 
tion of the Catholic Church; for he says, “ the Church con- 
demned them as ignorant, and superstitious, and self-willed 
persons, and daily endeayoured to correct them as untoward 
children,” 


Secr, 8.—The Pictures of Kings and Bishops brought into the Church 

about the same Time, 

From which any rational and unprejudiced person will 
easily conclude, that the first design of bringing pictures 
into churches, was only for ornament or history, and not for 
worship and adoration, as St. Austin and Philostorgius have 
declared. And this may be further confirmed from what 
Paulinus himself and. other writers assure us of, that at, 
first the pictures of the living had their place in the 
church, as well as the dead, and bishops and kings were 
joined with the saints and martyrs. Paulinus’s own picture 
was set with St. Martin’s, in the baptistery of the church 
built by Seyerus; and Paulinus® himself wrote two epi- 





1 Paulin, Natal. 9. Felicis, p.615. Propterea visum nobis opus utile, totis 
Felicis domibus pictura illudere sancté. Id. Natal. 10. p. 617. Martyribus 
mediam pictis pia nomina signant, &c. 2 Aug. cont. Faust. lib. xxii. 
c. 73. tom. 6. 8 Aug. de Consensu Evangel. lib. i. c. 10. *Id. 
de Morib. Eccl, Cathol. lib.i. ¢.34.. Novi multos esse sepulchrorum et pic- 
turarum adoratores— quos et ipsa Ecclesia condemnat, et tanquam malos 
filios corrigere studet. : 5 Paulin. Ep. 12. ad Sever. p. 142. Adstat 
perfecte Martinus regula vite; Paulinus veniam quo mereare docet. Hune 
peceatores, illum spectate beati:: Exemplar sanctis ille sit, iste reis, 
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grams, by way of inscription, to be set by them, to teach 
men not to worship, but to imitate them, the one as a saint, 
the other as a penitent sinner. Baronius! thinks Acacius, 
bishop of Constantinople, was the first that had this honour 
done him, Anno 488; but Valesius* judiciously corrects his 
error, and observes it to have been customary long before ; 
and the instance I have given in Paulinus ‘sufficiently con- 
firms his observation. Theodorus Lector? speaks of the 
same honour done to Macedonius, bishop of Constanti- 
nople, in the remark that he makes upon Timotheus, his 
successor; “ that whatever church he went into, he wow 
never begin divine service till the images of Macedonius 
were first pulled down.” Suidas hae notice of the pic- 
ture of Gennadius, patriarch of Constantinople, being joined 
with that of Christ,* and Christ speaking to him in these 
words, “ Destroy this temple, and in thy successor’s days I 
will raise it up again.” Damascen,® a great advocate for 
images, pretends 6 carry this practice as high as Constan- 
tine, telling us, from Socrates, that Constante ordered. his 
own images to be set up in temples; but, as Mr. Spanheim® 
has observed, there is something of fraud in the relation: 
for Socrates’ speaks not of Christian churches, but of Hea- 
then temples, in which, having demolished their idols, he 
caused his own images to be placed in their room. But ad- 
mitting it had beenas Damascen pretends, it makes nothing 
to the purpose for which he alleges it, which was to Ah 
the worship of images in churches. 


Sxcr. 9.—But neither Pictures of the Living or Dead designed for Worship. 


For now I presume, no one will suspect that the pictures 
of bishops and kings were set up in churches to be wor- 
shipped, while they were living among other men, but only 
designed to be an ornament to the ghitch. or a civil honour 
to the persons. And the same must be coneluded of the 





1 Baron. an. 488. p.488. Ex Suida. Voce, Acacius. 2 Vales. 
Not. in Theodor. Lector. lib. ii. p. 167, 8 Theodor. Lector. lib. ii. 
p- 563. * Suidas, Lexicon. Voce, Acacius. > Damascell« 
Orat. 3. de Imagin. § Spanhem. Histor. Imagin. sect, i. p. 

” Socrat. lib. i. c, 19. ’Eucovag 69 rag idiac ty rotg vaocig ameceTo. 
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pictures of the dead, since the first introducers of them in- 
termixed their own pictures with them, But it must be 
owned that this superstition presently followed upon the 
setting up of pictures in churches; yet it was never ap- 
proved, till the second ecuncil of Nice, Anno 787, made a 
decree in favour of it. Serenus, bishop of Marseilles, or- 
dered all images to be defaced, and cast out of all the 
churches of his diocese; and though Gregory the Great 
blamed him for this, and defended the use of pictures in 
churches as innocent, and useful for instruction of the vul- 
gar,! yet he equally condemns the worship and adoration of 
them. And when the council of Nice had established it, 
in opposition to the council of Constantinople of three hun- 
dred and thirty-eight bishops, held Anno 754, who had 
before condemned it, the decrees of Nice were rejected by 
all the western world, the Popes of Rome only excepted. 
The council of Frankford in Germany, the council of Paris 
in France, and some other councils in Britain agreed una- 
nimously to condemn them, and for some hundred years 
after, the worship of images was not received in any of the 
three foresaid nations. But it is as much beyond my de- 
sign to pursue this history any further, as it is needless, 
there being so many excellent discourses on this particular 
subject, especially those of Mr. Daille,? Bp. Stillingfleet,* 
and Spanheim,* who have omitted nothing on this head that 
was necessary to answer the cavils of their Romish antago- 
nists, or give satisfaction to a curious reader. 


Sect. 10.—No Images of God or the Trinity allowed in Churches till after 
the Second Nicene Council. 


All I shall add further therefore upon this subject is only 
two observations, which Petavius himself* has made for 
us. The first is that the Ancients never allowed any pic- 
tures of God, the Father, or of the Trinity to be set up in 


1 Gregor. lib. ix. ep. 9. Quia sanetorum imagines adorari vetuisses, om- 
niné laudavimus: fregisse veré reprehendimus, &c. vid. lib. vii. ep. 111. 
? Dalleus, de Imaginibus. 8 Stillingfl. Defence of the Discourse of 
Idolatry, &c. ~  * Spanhem. Historia Imaginum. Lugd. Bati 1686. 
Syo. 5 Petay. de Incarnat. lib. xv.c. 14. n. 1. 
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their churches. For this he produces the testimonies of 
_ Origen,! St. Ambrose,? and St. Austin, who particularly 

pronounces it to be an impious thing for any Christian to 
‘set up any such image in the church, and much more to do 
it in his heart. Nay, Pope Gregory II. who was otherwise 
a great stickler for images, in that very Epistle* which he 
wrote to the Emperor Leo, to defend the worship of them, 
denies it to be lawful to make any image of the divine na- 
ture. And the second council of Nice itself was against it, 
as 1s evident from the Epistles of Germanus, bishop of Con- 
stantinople,® and John, bishop of Thessalonica, which are 
recited with approbation in the Acts of that council. And 
Damascen following the doctrine of the same council, says,° 
“it is as great impiety asit is folly, to make any image of 
the divine nature, which is invisible, icorporeal, incireum- 
scriptible, and not to be figured by the art of man.” And 
therefore in all ancient history we never meet with any one 
instance of picturing God, the Father, because it was sup~ 
posed he never appeared in any visible shape, bat only by 
a voice from heaven. ” Upon this aceount Paulinus, where 
the describes a symbolical representation of the three divine 
persons, made in the painting of a church, makes a lamb 
to be the symbol of Christ, anda dove the symbol of the 
Holy Ghost, but for God, the Father,’ nothing but a voice 
from heaven. And this they did in compliance with that 
text in Deut. iv. 12., ‘“ The Lord spake unto you out of the 
midst of the fire: ye heard the voice of his words, but saw 
no similitude, only ye heard a voice.” By which we see 
how much the present Church of Rome has outgone the 
first patrons even of image-worship itself, by allowing: pic- 
tures of the Deity commonly in their temples, which the 


1 Origen. cont. Cels. lib. vi. 2 Ambros. in Psal. 118. Octonar. 12. 
3 Aug. de Fide et Symbolo, c. 7. Tale simulachrum nefas est Christiano in 
templo collocare , multo magis in corde nefarium est. * Gregor. Ep. 1. 
ad Leon. in Act. 4. Con. Nic. 2. > German. Ep. ad Leon Act. 4. 
Con. Nic. 2. © ® Damascen. de Fide Orthodox. lib. iv. ¢c. 17. 
Tlapagpoctync akpac & docBeiacg rd cynparivery rb Seiov, &c. Id. Orat. 
J et 2. de Imagin. passim. : 7 Paulin. Ep. 12. ad Sever. p. 150. 


Pleno coruscat Trinitas mysterio ; stat Christus agno ; vox Patris coelo tonal; 
et per columbam Spiritus Sanctus fluit. 
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Ancients reckoned to be impious and absurd, and is ac- 
knowledged:to be an abuse fit to be corrected by Cassan- 
der;} though Petavius after all his concessions and acknow- 
ledgiments of the novelty of the thing, and its contrariety to 
nniedent custom, endeavours to find out some colour for the 
present practice. 


Sect. 11.—Nor usually Statues or massy Images, but only Paintings and 
Pictures, and those Symbolical rather than any other. 

His other acknowledgment of a difference between the 
practice of the ancient Church, and that of his own at this 
day, is, that the Ancients did not approve of massy images, 
or statues of wood, or metal, or stone, but only pictures or 
painting's to be used in churches. This he proves from the 
testimonies of Germanus, bishop of Constantinople,? and 
Stephanus Bostrensis, both alleged in the Acts of the se- 
cond council of Nice; which shows, that massy images or 
statues were thought sa look too much hke idols even by 
that worst of couneils, But some plead the authority of 
Gregory Nazianzen* for statues in churches, to. whom 
Petavius answers, that he speaks not of statues in temples, 
but of profane statues in other places; which is.a very just 
and true observation. For it is most certain, from the. writ- 
ings of St. Austin * and Optatus,> that there were no statues 
in that age in their churches, or upon their altars, because 
they reckon both those to be mere heathenish customs: 
and Cassander observes® the same out of the writings of 
Gregory the Great. He also notes, that till the time of the 
sixth general-council the images of Christ were not usually 
in the effigies or figure of a man, but only symbolically re- 
presented under the type of a lamb; and so the Holy Ghost 
was represented under the type or symbol of a dove: but 
that council forbad’ the picturing of Christ any more in the 





1 Cassand. Consultat. . Sect. de Imagin. p. 179. Illud quoque inter abusus 
ponendum est, quod etiam Divinitati in Trinitatis deformatione simulachrum 


effingitur, quod veteres absurdum et nefarium judicdssent. ? German. - 
Ep. ad Thom, Claudiopol., in Act. 4. Con. Nic. 2. Stephan. Bostren. Ibid. 
Act. 2. 3 Nazian. Ep. 49. * Aug. in Psalm. 113. 5 Op- 
tat. lib. 2. ® Cassand. Consult. de Imagin. p. 165. 7 Con. 


Trull, c. 83. 
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symbol of a lamb, and ordered it only to be drawn in the 
efligies of a man. I presume, by this time the worship of 
images was begun, Anno 692; and it was now thought in- 
decent to pay their devotions to the picture of a lamb, and 
therefore they would no longer endure it to be seen in the 
church. 

I have been the more particular in recounting and ex- 
plaining these thing's distinctly, that the reader might have 
in one short view the rise and progress of that grand su- 
perstition, which has so overspread the Church and defaced 
its worship in the matter of images, which were introduced 
at first only for historical use, to be lay-men’s books, and a 
sort of ornaments for the church, though, as the event proved, 
the most dangerous of any other. 


Secr. 12.—Of adorning the Church with Flowers and Branches. 


There was one way more ofadorning churches, which I should 
not have thought worth mentioning, but for its innocency 
and natural simplicity; that is, the custom of garnishing 
and decking them with flowers and branches: which was 
not done at any certain times for any pretended mystery, but 
only to make them more decent and fit fora body of men 
to meet in. St. Austin’ takes notice of the custom, speak- 
ing of one who carried away with him some flowers from 
off the altar; and Paulinus? in his poetical way refers to it 
likewise. But St. Jerom does it the greatest honour, to 
give it a place in his panegyric upon his friend Nepotian, 
making it a part of his commendable character ;3 “ that he 
took care to have every thing neat and clean about the 
church, the altar bright, the walls whited, the pavement 
swept, the gates veiled, the vestry clean, and the vessels 





1 Aug. de Civ. Dei. lib. xxii. c. 8. Abscedens aliquid de altari florum, 
quod occurrit, tulit, &c. 2 Paulin. Natal. 3. Felicis, p. 541. Ferte 
Deo pueri laudem, pia solvite vota: Spargite flore solum, pretexite limina 
sertis. 8 Hieron. Ep. 3. Epitaph. Nepotian. Erat sollicitus si niteret 
altare, si parietes absque fuligine, si pavimenta tersa, si janitor creber in 
portis, vela semper in ostiis, si sacrarium mundum, si vasa luculenta, et in 
omnes ceremonias pia sollicitudo disposita.—Basilicas ecclesiz et marty- 
rum conciliabula diversis floribus, et arborum comis, vitiumque pampinis 
adumbravit. 
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shining; and so far did his pious solicitude about these 
matters extend, that he made flowers; and leaves, and 
branches of trees contribute to the beauty and ornament of. 
the churches.” These were but small things in themselves, 
St. Jerom says, but a pious mind devoted to Christ is m- 
tent upon things great and small, and neglects nothing that’ 
may deserve the name of the very meanest office: in the 
Church. And it is plain St. Jerom had a greater value for 
such sort of natural beauty and comeliness in churches, 
than for rich ornaments of costly pictures and painting's, 
and silver, and gold, and precious stones: and therefore, 
as I observed before,! he rather advised his rich friends to: 
lay out their wealth upon the living temples of God, the 
backs and bellies of the poor, and commended the rich lady, 
Paula,? for so doing,,rather than for hanging up needless and 
superfluous gifts, as others did, upow the pillars of the 
temple. And it is no wonder then he should commend 
Nepotian’s frugal care, who had divested himself.of all his 
estate to relieve the poor, and. left. himself no ability to 
adorn the Church any other way, but that which was most 
to St. Jerom’s liking and approbation. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Consecration of Churches. 


Sect. 1.—What the Ancients ‘meant by the Consecration of Churches.. 


ANCIENTLY when churches were finished and adorned, 
it was then usual to proceed to a dedication or consecration 
of them; which was a thing that was sometimes performed 
with a great deal of pious solemnity, and therefore it will 
be proper in the next place to make a little inquiry into the 
nature-and circumstances of it. Now I must observe first 
of all, that by the consecration of a church, the Ancients al- 
ways mean the devoting or setting it apart peculiarly for 





' See before sect. 5. * Hieron. Ep. 27. Epitaph. Paula. Nolebat 
in his lapidibus pecuniam effundere, qui cum terra et seculo transituri sunt: 
sed in vivis lapidibus,.qui-volvuatur super terram- 
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divine service ; but the manner and ceremony of doing this: 
was not always exactly one and the same: therefore we are 
chiefly to regard the substance of the thing, which was the 
separation of any building from common use to a religious 
service. Whatever ceremony this was performed with, the 
first. act of initiating and appropriating it to a divine use 
was its consecration; and- therefore in allusion to this the 
first beginning of any alent is many times called its dedi- 
cation.. As when Cyprian, speaking of Aurelius, the con- 
fessor, whom he had ordained a reader, says,' “ he dedi-: 
cated his reading,” he means no more but that he per- 
formed the first act of his office in the church, which in his 
phrase was its dedication. Whether churches had any other 
ceremony besides this in their dedication for the three first 
ages, 1s not certain; though itis highly probable they: 
might have a solemn thanksgiving and. prayer for a sancti- 
fied use of them also, over and besides the usual liturgy 
of the Church, because this was in use among the Jews; 
who thus dedicated not only their Temple, 1 Kings, viii., but 
also their private houses and walls of their cities, when 
they were finished, as appears from the title. of the 30th 
Psalm, which is inscribed, “ A Psalm or Song at the Dedica- 
tion of the House of David;” and from the account which is 
given by Nehemiah, xii. 27., of the dedication of the walls of 
Jerusalem. Itis further probable. from the constant practice 

of Christians in consecrating their ordinary meat by thanks-= 
giving and prayer, before “they begin to use it; and from 
the manner of consecrating churches in the following ages, 
after the time of Constantine: all which makes it highly pro- 
bable, that the Christians of the three first ages used the 
same ceremony of particular prayers and thanksgiving to 
God in the. dedication of their churches. But having no 
express testimonies for this I will not: pretend positively to 
assert it. Durantus® and Bona® are indeed very confident 
it was always so from the time of the Apostles; but they 
build upon no better foundation than the feigned Epistles 





1 Cyprian. Ep. 33. al. 38. ad Cler. Carthag. Dominico legit interim nobis, 
id est, auspicatus est pacem, dum dedicat lectionem. * Durant. de 
Ritib, Eccles. lib. i, c. 24. n. I. 8 Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib. icc, 200 n. 3. 
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of Clemens Romanus, Evaristus, and Hyginus, and the Acts 
of St. Cecilia in Simeon Metaphrastes, which are writings 
of no authority,. when the question is about matters of fact 
in the first and apostolical ages. 


Sect. 2.—The first authentic Accounts of this to be fetched from the fourth 
_ Century. 
- Therefore leaving this matter, for want of better evidence, 
asa thing only probable, but not certain, I proceed to con- 
_ sider it as practised in the next age, when in the peaceable 
reign of Constantine, churches were rebuilt over all the 
world, and dedicated with great solemnity. ‘“ Then it was 
a desirable sight,” as Eusebius! words it, “ to behold. how 
the consecrations of the new-built churches and the feasts 
of the dedications were solemnized in every city.” That 
which made these solemnities the more august and vener- 
able was, that commonly a whole synod of the neighbour- 
ing or provincial bishops met at the dedication. The church 
of Jerusalem, which Constantine built over our Saviour’s 
sepulchre, was consecrated in a full synod of all the bishops 
of the East, whom Constantine called first to Tyre and then 
to Jerusalem, Anno 335, for this very purpose, as Eusebius® 
and all the other historians inform us. In like manner 
Socrates observes,? that the council of Antioch, Anno 341, 
was summoned on purpose to dedicate the famous church 
there, called Dominicum Aureum, which was begun by 
Constantine and finished by Constantius. And there are 
many examples of the like nature to be met with in ancient 
history. Now the solemnity was usually begun with a 
panegyrical oration or sermon, consisting chiefly of praise 
and thanksgiving to God, and sometimes expatiating upon 
the commendation of the founder, or the glory of the new- 
built church. Such as that oration in Eusebius* made at 
the dedication of the church of Paulinus at Tyre, and 





’ 1) Euseb. lib. x.¢.3, Td maoiv everaioy --- Séapa, éyxatviwy éoorde card 
modEC, THY doTL YEoTAyHY moocEvKTHpiwy adiepwoetc. Vid. Euseb. de 
Laud. Constant. c. 17. * Kuseb. lib. iv. de Vit. Const. c. 48. Socrat. 
lib. i. c. 28. Sozom. lib. ii. c.26.. Theodor. lib. i. c. 30. § Socrat. 
lib. ii. c. 8. * Kuseb. lib, x. c. 4. 
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others! in Gaudentius and St. Ambrose upon the like oc- 
casion. Sometimes they had more than one discourse upon 
it; for Eusebius, speaking of the dedication of churches in 
the time of Constantine, says,” “every bishop that. was 
present made a speech in praise of the convention ;” so 
that the panegyric, which he there records, was but one of 
many that were spoken. In another place, describing the 
dedication of the church of J erusalem, he says,? “ some 
made speeches by way of penegyric upon the Emperor and 
the magnificence. of ‘his building; others handled a com- 
mon place in divinity adapted to the present occasion ; and 
others discoursed upon the lessons of Seripture that were 
read, expounding the mystical sense of them ;” and he bore 
a part in each of these himself, being present at that solem- 
nity. When this part of the ceremony was over, they then 
proceeded to the mystical service, or the offering of the 
unbloody sacrifice, as he there terms it, to God; praying 
for the peace of the world, the prosperity of the Church, 
and a blessing upon the Emperor and his children. Among 
these prayers they seem to have had a particular prayer for 
the church then dedicated, as some understand St. Ambrose; 
who is thought* to have a form upon: such an occasion; 
which, because we have not many such in the writings of 

the Ancients, I will here insert in his own words: “I be- — 
seech Thee now, O Lord, let thine eye be continually upon 
this house, upon this altar, which is now dedicated unto 
Thee, upon these spiritual stones, in every one of which a 
sensible temple is consecrated unto Thee. Let the prayers 


1 Gaudent. Serm. 17. in Dedicat. Basilice. Ambros, Serm. 89. ? Ku- 
seb. lib. x. ¢.3. ° _ %Euseb. de Vit. Const. lib. iv. c, 46 
* Ambros. Exhort. ad Virgines, in fine. T’e nunc, Domine, precor, ut supra | 
hanc domum tuam, supra hee altaria que hodié dedicantur, supra hos lapides _ 
spirituales, quibus sensibile tibi in singulis templum sacratur, quotidianus 
presul intendas, orationesque servorum tuorum, que in hoc loco funduntur, _ 
divin& tua suscipias misericordi4. Fiat tibi in odorem sanctificationis omne 
sacrificium, quodin hoc templo, fide integr4, pia sedulitate offertur. Et cum 
ad illam respicis hostiam salutarem, per quam peccatum mundi hujus aboletur, 
respicias etiam ad has piz hostias castitatis, et diuturno eas tuearis auxilio, ut 
fiant tibi in odorem suavitatis hestie# acceptabiles, Christo Domino placentes, 
et integrum spiritum eorum, animam et corpus, sine querele loco usque in 
diem Domini Jesy Christi, Filii tui, servare digneris. Amen, 
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of thy servants, which ate poured out in this place, ‘be al- 
ways accepted of thy divine mercy. Let every sacrifice, 
that is offered in this temple with a pure faith and a pious 
zeal, be unto Thee a sweet’ smelling savour of ‘sanctifica- 
tion. And when Thou lookest upon that sacrifice of ‘salva- 
. tion, which taketh away the sins of the world, have respect 
to these oblations of chastity, and defend them by thy con- 
tinual help, that they may be sweet and acceptable offerings 
unto Thee, and pleasing unto Christ the Lord. Vouchsafe 
to keep their whole spirit, soul and body, without blame © 
unto the day of thy Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” - 
I do not deny, but that this prayer in some parts of it may 
seem to look. more like a consecration of virgins, than a 
consecration of churches; perhaps it might serve for both 
the spiritual and the material temples of God together: but 
if any thinks it means only the former, I will not contend 
about it, seeing it is already proved out of Eusebius, that 
at least panegyrical orations and praises of God and prayers 
for the Church were always part. of the solemnity and cere- 
mony of these dedications. And till a solemn day was 
appointed for the performance of these, it was not accord- 
ing to rule for any one to use a new-built church as a place 
of worship, unless a great necessity compelled him. to it; 
which is evident from the apolog'y that Athanasius makes 
for himself to Constantius, for using the great church of 
Alexandria on the Easter-festival, before it was finished 
and dedicated by the Emperor its founder. He says! “the 
multitude was so great, that the lesser churches would not 
contain them without hazard of their lives, and therefore 
they importuned the bishop that they might assemble in 
the great church, otherwise threatening that they would 
meet in the open fields: upon which he consented to haye 
prayers in this church.” But this did not go for its dedica~ 
tion; for he tells the Emperor, they still expected a day, 
when he himself should give the orders for its Enceenia, or 
feast of dedication, and then solemnly give his thanks to 
God for the finishing of it, as had been done in the time of 








' Athan. Apol. 1, ad Constant. tom. i. p.682 et 684. 
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his predecessor Alexandér, when the church of Theonas 
was building; and as he had seen it done at Triers, and 
Aquileia, and other places, where churches were sometimes 
used for prayer upon such urgent and pressing necessities 
before they were finished. But the using them for divine 
service upon such occasions was not their dedication ; but, 
that always came after, and was a proper and solemn eucha- 
ristical service, or thanksgiving to God for the accomplish- 
ment of the holy structure. So that this evidently makes 
out the observation that has been made out of Eusebius 
before,—that the common prayers of the Church were not 
looked upon as a formal dedication, without special pane- 
gyrical orations and forms of adoration and praise more 
peculiar to that eccasion. And this also confutes the 
opinion of those, who think the setting up the sign of a 
cross, or placing a communion table in a:church, was its 
dedication: for these things might be done without any 
dedication. Which appears not only from this discourse of 
Athanasius, but from a case related in Synesius, where 
some pretended that a certain place was consecrated into a 
church, because it had been used for prayer and adminis- 
tration of the sacrament in a time of hostile invasion; 
against which Synesius positively determines! “ that such 
an use in time of necessity was no consecration; for other- 
wise mountains and yallies and private houses would bé 
churches.” : 


-Szcr.3.—The Bishop in every Diocese the ordinary Minister of these 
Consecrations. 

It is evident from what has been already said, that these 
consecrations being generally performed ina synod of 
bishops, the bishops were the ministers always employed in 
this service. But it might happen that none but the bishop 
of the diocese could be there, and then it was his business 
peculiarly to perform the office of consecration, which by 
some ancient canons is sd specially reserved to the oflice of 
bishops, that presbyters are not allowed to perform it. The 
eg IEDR ee Gel OER PSI 17 EN ER TR PEO eA 


! Synes. Ep. 67. p. 238. “Evgacgar ravayxaia, rero rérov 8 Kadvepol, &C 
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first council of Bracara, Anno 563, makes it deprivation! 
for any presbyter to consecrate an altar:or a church, and 
says the canons of old forbad it likewise. Among our 
British councils, collected by Sir Henry Spelman, there is 
one under St. Patric, Anno 450, where we have a canon to 
this very purpose” “that a presbyter though he builds a 
church, shall not offer the oblation in it, before he brings 
his bishop to consecrate it, because this was regular and 
decent:” and ancient history affords no approved examples 
to the contrary.” 


Secr. 4.—No Church to be built without the Bishop’s Leave. 


This will receive a little further confirmation from our 
observing two or three other things, which have a near re- - 
lation to this matter, As first, that no church regularly — 
could be built without the license or consent of the bishop, 
in whose diocese it was erected. This is expressly provided 
in one of the canons of the council of Chalcedon, which 
subjects both monasteries and churches so to the bishop’s 
care,? “ that neither of them might be founded without his 
consent and approbation. 


Sect. 5,—Nor til] the Bishop had first made a solemn Prayer in the Place | 
where it was to be built. 

And by the laws of Justinian no church was to be begun, 
before the bishop had first made a solemn prayer, and fixed 
the sign of the cross in the place where a new church was 
to be erected. Which we have over and over again re- 
peated in that emperor’s Novels both with relation to mo- 
nasteries and churches. And Gothofred, not without rea- 





1Con. Bracar. 1. c. 37, Si quis presbyter post hoe interdictum ausus 
fuerit chrisma benedicere, aut ecclesiam, aut altarium consecrare, a suo 
officio deponatur. Nam et antiqui canones hoc vetuerunt. 2Con, 
Hibernicum. Con. tom. i. p. 1480. can. 23. Si quis presbyterorum ecclesiam 
eedificaverit, non offerat antequam adducat suum pontificem, ut eum conse- 


cret, quia sic decet, : ® Con,:Chalced. can. 4. "Edo£e pndéva 
piv pndaps oixodopeiy, pyde ovrisdy povasnowy,  edeThoy ducoy Taga 
yvoune TS Tie wWo\swe EmioKdre. 4 Justin. Novel. 181. c. 7. Si quis 


voluerit fabricare venerabile oratorium aut monasterium, precipimus non 
aliter inchoandam fabricam, nisi locorum episcopus orationem ibi fecerit. et 
venerabilem fixerit crucem, Vid. Novel, lxyii.c. 1. Novel. y. ¢, Ke hes 
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son, thinks the same custom was observed in expiating the 
temples of the Heathen, when they were to be consecrated 
into Christian churches. For so he understands that law of 
Theodosius,} which orders the temples to be expiated by 
placing in them the sign of the Christian religion, that is, 
the sign of the cross. And whereas some monks and other 
orders of men would sometimes presume to set up the sign 
of the cross in public buildings, and other places erected 
for the divertisement of the people; which was in effect a 
pretending to make them churches, without the bishop’s 
leave; therefore the Emperor Leo made a decree,? “ that 
nothing of this nature should be done by usurpation for the 
future, but whether it was to erect a cross, or bring the 
relics of a martyr into any place, both these should be done 
by the direction of the bishops, and not otherwise.” And 
hence it is probably conjectured, both by Suicerus, and 
Meursius, that a bishop’s diocese is sometimes called 
ZXravporyyiov, that is, the district wherein he had power to 
fix the eross, within his own bounds, for the building of 
churches: so the word will signify both the act of making 
a cross, and the limits wherein he had power to make it. 


Sect. 6.—No Bishop to consecrate a Church in another Diocese except 
Necessity required it. 

For it is to be observed further, that though bishops had 
the power of consecrating churches, yet that was limited to 
their own diocese, and they might not exceed their own 
bounds, unless called to assist another, or to minister in the 
vacancy of another bishopric. Which is so strictly insisted 
on by the council of Orange, that it forbids a bishop, who 
builds a church himself at his own expense in another 
man’s diocese, to assume to himself the consecration of it,3 





1 Cod. Theod. lib. xvi. tit. 10. de Paganis. leg. 25. Conlocatione venerandas 
Christiane religionis signi‘expiari precipimus. 2 Cod. Justin. lib. i, 
tit. 3. de Episc. leg. 26. Decernimus, ut posthic neque monachi, neque qui- 
cunque alii in edes publicas, vel in quecunque loca populi voluptatibus fabri- 
cata, venerabilem crucem et sanctorum martyrum reliquias illicité inferre co- 
nentur, vel occupare audeant ea, que vel ad publicas causas vel ad populi ob- 
lectamenta constructa sunt, &. ® Con. Arausican. can. 10. Si quis 
episcoporum in aliene civitatis territorio ecclesiam edificare disponit—per- 
iss4 licentié edificandi, non presumat dedicationem, que illi omnimode 
reservatur, in cujus territorio ecclesia assurgit. 
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but to leave that to the bishop in whose territory the church 
is erected. The third council of Orleans and others have 
decrees of the like nature.! But in case a church was built 
in a»vacant diocese, then any neighbouring’ bishop might 
be called’ to consecrate it, as Sidonius Apollinaris was 
called to consecrate the church of Ruteni, or Rhodez, in 
France, though he was bishop of another diocese : but the 
reason was, as Savaro rightly observes,? because Rhodez at 
that time had no bishop of its own to officiate in the conse- 
eration. ‘Now all these things show, that the bishop in 
every diocese was the proper minister of this service; for 
he was to be consulted before the work was begun, he was 
to come also and pray at the place before the foundation 
was laid, and when the building was finished, he was to be 
called to consecrate it, or.else some. other bishop in his 
stead. But if presbyters could regularly have done it, 
there had: been no need to have sent for a bishop out of 
another diocese to perform it. But perhaps it will be asked, 
what if a presbyter did take upon him to do the thing, did 
his act stand good, or did the bishop proceed to a new con- 
secration !—to which I answer, this being a thing reserved 
to bishops only by ecclesiastical law and custom, for the 
Scripture has nothing about it, we do not find any new 
consecrations practised in such cases: but because it was a 
schismatical act in a presbyter, so to go against rule and_ 
canon in contempt of his bishop, therefore he was to be 
punished with deposition or degradation, as appears from 
the forecited canon of the council-of Bracara. And even a 
bishop that, pretended to consecrate a church in another 
tman’s diocese, was for his offence to be suspended a year 
from ‘his: office asa’ transgressor of the canons,’ in the 
French churches, 


Szcr. 7.—No Necessity ofa License from the: Bishop of Rome for a 
Bishop to consecrate in former Ages. 
Some pretend that a bishop in his own diocese could not, 
. according to ancient canons, consecrate a church without 


Se ee SU ae pease 


: St ore Bie aw 
Con, Aurelian. iii. c. 15. *Sidon. lib. iv. ep. 14. et Savaro in 
Locum, * Con. Braer. i. ¢. 37. Con. Aurelian, iii. .c. 15. 
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the bishop of Rome’s li¢ense to authorize him to do it. 
This is one of Gratian’s doctrines to magnify: the. Pope’s 
power in the canon law; which the new Roman cor- 
rectors are so far from altering or censuring, that they bring 
Socrates in asa further evidence to vouch for it. Socrates, 
indeed, speaking of the council of Antioch, which Constan- 
tius summoned under pretence of dedicating his new church 
there, though the true design was to have Athanasius con- 
demned in a general council, excepts against it upon: this 
ground, because the bishop of Rome was not there, whose 
consent was necessary by the ecclesiastical canon to make 
laws or rules for the Church ‘Which was.a privilege 
equally belonging to all patriarchs, that no general-council 
should be held, nor general rulesmade for the whole Church 
without their presence, and advice first taken in such pub- 
lic deliberations. But: this has nothing to do with the con- 
secration of churches in:every private bishop’s diocese, of 
which there is no instance inall. ancient history, of any 
bishop’s being obliged to send to the bishop of Rome for 
his license to consecrate. a church within his own diocese. 
But that, which seems to have imposed upon these censors, 
was their misunderstanding those Greek words, “ xavoviZew 
rd¢ éxxAnotac,’ which does not signify dedicating of 
churches, though Musculus so translates it, and Hospinian 
follows him in the same error, but the Church’s making 
laws or canons for her own government: in which the 
bishop of Rome was allowed to have a patriarchal privilege, 
but not in the consecration of churches, though that now 
be insisted on by some, who would have every thing flow 
from the immense plenitude of power in the bishops of 
Rome. 


Sect. 8.—Churches always dedicated to God and not to Saints, though 
sometimes distinguished by their Names for a Memorial of them. 


Next to the minister consecrating, it will be proper to 
say something of the object, to whom churches were dedi- 








1 Gratian. de Consecrat. dist. i. c. 6. et 27. Edit. Rome, JussuGregor. 13, 
1582. 2 Socrat. lib. ii. c. 8. Kavdvog éxcAnovasuxé KeevovToc, pun Sein 
Rapa yvopuny ré trriondre Theo Pwopyg cavovilery rac ékgdyotac, 
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cated; which anciently was solely to God and his service. 
Of which custom St. Austin is a most irrefragable witness, 
who disputing with Maximinus, the Arian bishop, uses this 
argument to prove the divinity of the Holy Ghost,—that he 
must be God, because temples were built and dedicated to 
him, which it would be sacrilege to do to any creature. 
“Tf,” says he, “ we should make a temple of wood and stone 
to any holy angel, though never so excellent, should we not 
be anathematized by the truth of Christ and the Church of 
God, for exhibiting to the creature that service, which is 
only due to the Creator? Since therefore we should be sa- 
crilegious in building a temple to any creature,’ how can he 
be otherwise than the true God, to whom we not only build 
temples, but are ourselves his temples?” In another place 
he rejects with scorn the false imputation of Faustus, the 
Manichee, who charged the Catholics with erecting temples 
to their martyrs, and offering sacrifice, and other acts of 
worship to them therem. ‘To this he replies, “that they 
never offered sacrifice to any martyr, but only to the God 
of the martyrs, though they erected altars in the memorials 
of the martyrs.? For what bishop when he stands by the 
altar in any place where the holy bodies lie, ever says, 
“ We offer unto thee, Peter, or Paul, or Cyprian?—but what 
is offered, is offered unto God, who crowns the martyrs, in 
the memorials of the martyrs, who are crowned by him.” 
He often repeats it in other places,’ that they did not so 


1 Aug. cont. Maximin. lib, i. tom. 6. p. 288. Nonne si templum alicui 
sancto angelo excellentissimo de lignis, et lapidibus, faceremus, anathemati- 
zaremur a veritate Christi et ab Ecclesia Dei, quoniam creature exhiberemus 
eam servitutem, que uni tantim deberetur Deo? Siergé sacrilegi essemus 
faciendo tempium cuicunque creature, quomodo non est Deus verus, cui non 
templum facimus, sed nos ipsi templum sumus? ® Aug. cont. Faust. 
jib. xx. ¢. 21. Nulli martyrum, sedipsi Deo martyrum sacraficamus, quamvis 
in memoriis martyrum constituamus altaria. Quis enim antistitum in locis 
sanctorum corporum assistens altari, aliquando dixit, Offerimus tibi Petre, aut 
Paule, aut Cypriane, sed quod offertur, offertur Deo, qui martyres coronavit, 
apud memorias eorum quos coronavit. 3 Aug. de Ver. Relig. c.55. Hono- 
ramus eos charitate, non servitute. Nec eis templa construimus. Nolunt 
enim sic se honorari 4 nobis, &c. It. de Civit. Dei lib. xxii. c. 10. Illi (ethnici) 
talibus Diis suis et templa edificaverunt, et statuerunt aras, et sacerdotes in- 
stituerunt, et sacrificia fecerunt. Nos autem martyribus nostris, non templa 
sicut Diis, sed memorias sicut hominibus mortuis, fabricamns: nec ibi altaria, 
erigimus in quibus sacrificemus martyribus, sed uni Deo et martyrum et nostre. 
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honour their martyrs, by erecting temples or altars to thent 
but only unto God. The same place, indeed, was often a 
monument or memorial of a martyr, and a temple of God; 
because churches were commonly built over the sepulchres 
of the martyrs, or in the places where they suffered, or else 
the relics of the martyrs were translated into them: and 
hence they were called by the martyrs’ name, because they 
were memorials of them. The church and the altar, that 
was built at Carthage in the place where St. Cyprian suf- 
fered martyrdom, was upon that account called Mensa Cy- 
priam, Cyprian’s Altar ; not because it was built or dedi- 
cated to him or his worship, (for St. Austin says,! it was 
erected only to God and his service,) but because it was a 
memorial of his martyrdom, being built in the place where 
Cyprian himself was offered a sacrifice to God. 


Secr.9.—Churches sometimes named from their Founders or other “ 

r Circumstances in their Building. 

And from hence it is very plain, that the naming a church 
by the name of a saint or martyr was far from dedicating it 
to that saint or martyr, though it served fora memorial of him 
among the living, and so far was an honour to his memory, 
though dedicated only to God and his service. And this is 
further evident from this consideration, that churches were 
sometimes named from their founders, who certainly did 
not intend to dedicate churches to themselves. Thus Sir- 
mond? has observed three churches in Carthage to be so de- 
nominated from their founders, Basilica Fausti, Florentit, 
and Leontit. And Sozomen tells us,? that the temple of 
Serapis, when it was turned into a church, was called by the 
name of Arcadius: as some in Rome and Antioch bare the 
name of Constantine and Justinian. Sometimes they had 
their name from a particular circumstance of time, or place, 





1 Aug. Ser. 113. de Diversis, tom. x. p.592. Ut Mensa illa que Dei est, 
etiam Cypriani vocetur, hec causa est: quia ut illa modo cingitur ab obse- 
quentibus, ibi Cyprianus cingebatur a persequentibus, &c. Item. Mensa Deo 
coustructa, est tamen Mensa dicitur Cypriani—quia ibi est immolatus, et quia 
ipsi immolatione sud paravit hance mensam, non in qu pascat sive pascatur, 
sed in qua sacrificium Deo, cui et ipse oblatus est, offeratur. * Sirmond, 


Not. in Aug. Serm. 37. a se Edit, tom. x. p. 753. 5 Sozom. lib, vii. 
e. 15. 
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or other accident in the building of them. The church of 
Jerusalem was called Anastasis and Crux, not because it 
was dedicated to any St. Anastasis or Cross, but because it! 
was by Constantine built in the place of our Saviour’s cru 
cifixion and resurrection, as: Valesius’ and others have: 
rightly observed. So the church of Anastasia at Constanti- 
hople was so termed, not from any saint of the-same name, 
but because it was the church where Gregory Nazianzen, by’ 
his preaching, gave a sort of new life or resurrection to the’ 
Catholic doctrine of the Trinity, after it had been long op- 
pressed by the Arian faction, as he himself* accounts for the 
reason of the name in several places of his writings. And: 
upon the like ground one of the churches of Carthage was’ 
called Basilica Restituta, from its being rescued out of the 
hands of the Arians. ,One of churches of Alexandria was com- 
monly called Cesareum,? which Valesius* thinks was for no 
other reason, but because the place before had been called 
Cesareum, or the Temple of the Cesars. Asa church of Anti- 
och was called Palea, because built in that part of the city 
which they termed Tadadv, or the old city. So St. Peter's 
at Rome was anciently called Triumphalis, because it stood 
in Via Triumphah, or the triumphal way, leading to the 
Capitol. And we are assured from St. Jerom,® that the 
Lateran church had its name from Lateranus, the heathen, 
who was slam by Nero, because it had formerly been that 
nobleman’s palace in Rome. A thousand observations of 
the like nature might be made; but these few are sufficient 
to show, that there were different reasons for giving names 
to churches ; and that it was no argument of churches being 
dedicated to saints, because they bare the names of saints ; 
it being otherwise apparent, that they were consecrated only 
to God, and not to any creature. 





1 Vit. Vales. Epist. de Anastas. ad Calcem Eusebii. 2 Naz. 
Orat. 32. ad 150 Episcopos. tom. i. p. 527. It. Carm. 9. de Somnio Anas- 
tasiz. tom. ii. p. 78. 8 Soerat, lib. vii. c. 15. Liberat. Breviar. , 
c. 18. * Vales. Not. in Evagr. lib. iis c. 8. ° Hieron. Ep. 30. . 


Epitaph. Fabiole. Ut ante diem Pasche in basilicA quondam Laterani, qui 


Cesariano truncatus est gladio, staret in ordine peenitentium.—Speaking of 
Fabiola doing penance there. 
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Sect. 10.—When Altars: first began to have a particular Consecration with 
new Ceremonies distinct from Churches. 

What has been observed of churches, is equally true of 
altars, that they were always dedicated ‘to God alone, and 
not to any other being whatever, even after they began to 
have a particular consecration with some new ceremonies 
distinct from churches ; which seems to have begun first of 
all in the sixth century. ‘For the council of Agde, Anno 
506, is the first:public record that we meet with, giving any 
account of a distinct consecration of altars; and.there we 
find the new ceremony of chrism}, added to the sacerdotal 
benediction. And not long after we find a like decree in 
the council. of Epone? Anno 517, “ that no altars, but such 
as were made: of stone, should be. consecrated. with the 
infusion of chrism upon them;” which implies, that at 
least some altars, if not all, had then the ceremony of chrism 
in their consecration. But as this ceremony, was new, so 
was the consecration of altars, as distinct from churches, a 
new thing also; and much more the consecration of com- 
munion-cloths, and cups, and images, and crosses, and pas- 
chal tapers, and holy water, and beads, and bells, of which 
the reader may find a particular account in Hospinian,* 
with all the new rites of consecrating churches in. the 
Romish Rituals, which it is none of my business here further 
to pursue, ~ 


Sect. 11.—No Church to be built or consecrated before it was endowed. 


Concerning the ancient consecrations we have further to 
observe, that by the laws of Justinian no man was to begin 
to build a church, before he had given security to the bishop 
of a maintenance for the ministry,* and the repairs of the 
church, and whatever was otherwise necessary to uphold 
divine service in it. And by a rule of one of the Spanish 





1 Con. Agathen. can. 14, Altaria placuit non solum unctione christmatis, 


sed etiam sacerdotali henedictione sacrari. 2 Con. Epaunens. c. 26. 
Altaria nisi lapidea infusione chrismatis non sacrentur, 3 Hospin. 
de Templis, lib. iv. c, 2. &. 4 Justin. Novel. 67. c. 2. Non aliter 


quempiam ecclesiam de novo exedificare, priusquam loquatur ad Deo amabi- 
lem episcopumn, et definiat mensuram, quam deputat ad luminaria, et ad sacrum 
ministerium, et ad domiis custodiam, et ad alimenta ministrantium, &c. 
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councils,! “ a bishop was not to consecrate a church, before 
the donation of its maintenance was delivered to him im 
writing confirmed by law.” Which were necessary rules to 
preserve churches from falling to ruin, and their ministry 
and service from contempt and disgrace. 


Secr. 12.—Yet Bishops not to demand any thing for Consecration. 


But beyond this suitable provision and settlement for the 
service of the church, the bishop was not to exact or de~ 
mand any thing further of the founder ; but it being part of 
his ordinary office to consecrate churches, he was obliged 
to do it without requiring any reward for his service; unless 
the founder thought fit to make him any voluntary oblation, 
in which case he was at liberty to receive it. So it is de~ 
termined in the foresaid Spanish council of Bracara,? and 
for the French churches in the second council of Chalons,? 
and.others in the time of Charles the Great. 


Secr. 18.—Consecrations performed indifferently upon any Day. 


As to the time of consecration, they did not anciently con- 
fine themselves to perform it only upon Sundays, but all 
days were at first indifferent both for this and the ordina- 
tions of the clergy likewise. Which is an observation fre- 
quently made by the learned Pagi* in his critical remarks 
upon the chronology of the ancient Church. Particularly 
he observes, that Constantine’s famous dedication of the 
Church of Jerusalem in a full synod of bishops, Anno 335, 
must needs have been upon a Saturday; for all writers 
agree, that it was upon the Ides of September, that is, upon 
the 13th day of September, which according to the exact 
rules and method of the Cycle must fall upon a Saturday 
that year. Whence Pagi rightly concludes, that the cus- 


1 Con. Bracarens. 2. c. 5. Unusquisque episcoporum -meminerit, ut non 
prius dedicet ecclesiam, nisi antea dotem basilice et obsequium ipsius per 
donationem chartule confirmatum accipiat. Vid. Con. Tolet. iii. c. 15. 

2 Con. Bracar. 2. c.5. Quoties ab aliquo fidelium ad consecrandas ecclesias 
episcopi invitantur, non quasi ex debito munus aliquod a fundatore requi- 
rant; sed si ipse quidem aliquid ex suo voto obtulerit, non respuatur. 
3 Con. Cabillon. 2. ¢. 16. * Pagi, Critic. in Baron. an, 835, n, 5. 
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tom had not yet prevailed, which confined consecration of 
churches to the Lord’s-day. 


Secr. 14.—The Day of Consecration usually celebrated among their anni- 
versary Festivals. 
I have nothing further to remark upon this head, save 
only that the day of consecration was in many Churches 
solemnly kept and observed among their anniversary festi- 
vals: for Sozomen! gives us this account of the dedication 
of the church of Jerusalem, “that in memory of it they held 
a yearly festival, which lasted for eight days together, dur- 
ing which time both they of the Church, and all strangers, 
which flocked thither in abundance, held ecclesiastical as- 
semblies, and met together for divine service.” To this 
Gregory the Great seems to have added a new custom here 
in England, which was, that on the annual feast of the de- 
dication the people might build themselves booths round 
about the church, and there feast and entertain themselves. 
with eating and drinking, in lieu of their ancient sacrifices 
while they were Heathens. Which is related by Bede? out 
of Gregory’s Letters to Austin and Mellitus, the first bishop 
of the Saxons. And from this custom, it is more than pro- 
bable, came our wakes, which are still observed in some 
places, as the remains of those feasts of dedication of parti- 
cular churches. 


CHAP. X. 


Of the Respect and Reverence which the Primitive Chris- 
trans paid to their Churches. 


Sect. 1.—Churches never put to any profane Use, but only sacred and reli- 
gious Service. 

Next to their adorning and consecration of churches, it 

will be proper to examine what respect and reverence they 

paid to consecrated places, after they were once set apart 





1 Sozom. lib. ii: c. 26. 2 Bede, Hist, lib. i. c. 80. 
VOL. HI, Q 
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for divine service. ‘ They then used them only as thehouses 
of God, for acts of devotion and religion, and did ‘not allow 
_of any thing to be done there, that had not some tendency 
towards piety, or immediate relation ‘to it. They might’be 
used for religious assemblies, for the elections of the bishops 
and clergy, for the sitting of councils, ‘for cdtechetic 
schools, for conferences and collations about'religion ; but 
not be put to ‘the use of common houses, ‘to eat, or drink, 
or lodge in: and therefore, though the law allowed men 
to take sanctuary in ‘the church, ‘as we shall see in thenext 
Chapter, yet it-did not allow them ‘to have their meat and 
Jodging there. ‘When some abused ‘the Catechumema, 
which I have showed before to be places within the church 
for men and women to hear divine service in,’and turned 
them into rooms to lodge in, the ‘Emperor Leo ‘made a 
decree “ ihat all such should be expélled from ‘their ‘habi- 
tations in the church.” ‘The case was ‘different when men 
spent whole nights in the church in ‘watching and prayer, 
as they did frequently. both in their:public’and private vigils; 
such pernoctations in the church were allowed, because 
“they were but necessary circumstances of ‘divine service. 
Only women were forbidden ‘by the council of ‘Eliberis!‘to 
keep private vigils in the church, ‘because many ‘times, 
under pretence of prayer, secrét wickedness was committed. 
And for the like reason their Agape, or feasts of charity, 
which were originally an apostolical practice, and kept in 
the church, were afterwards prohibited, or at least discou- 
raged, for the excess and ‘consequent profaneness that at- 
tended them. The council of Laodicea? peremptorily for- 
‘bids them under that name of charity-feasts, and commands 
“that no one shouldeat, or:prepare beds or tables for that 
purpose, in the house of God.” And the third council of 
Carthage®* forbids all'feastmg im the church ‘in «general sto 





1 Con. Eliber..c. 35, _Placuit. prohiberi, ne foemine in ceemiterio pervigi- 
ent, ed quod szpe sub obtentu religionis scelera latenter committant. 
2 Con. Laodic.’c. 28. “Oru det‘év rotckuptakoic 7’ ty’ Taic “tkkNyotarc, 
rac Neyopéivac dydracmoriv, Riv ty oikp Te Os todiew hy ansBira sowrrvbay. 
® Con. Carth. iii. c. 30. Ut nulli episcopi vel clerici in ecclesia conviventur, 
nisi forté trenseuntes hospitiorum necessitate illic reficiantur. ~Populi-etiam, 
quantum fieri potest, ab:hujusmodi conyiviis prohibeantur, Vid..Cod, Afric. 
Can. 42. 
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the clergy, except in case of necessity, when they were 
upon a journey, and could not otherwise be entertained; 
and orders, that thecustom should be discountenanced as 
much as possible also in the laity. For though they were 
forced to tolerate it for some time, yet they did not approve | 
of it, as St. Austin tells Faustus,! the Manichee, but en-— 
deavoured to correct both the excess that many ran into 
upon such occasions, and the very custom itself of feasting 
in the church, or at the graves of the martyrs, because two 
errors crept into the Church by that means,—intolerable ex-— 
cess, and an heathenish superstition therewith. For men 
began, as he complains,” in these riots to worship pictures | 
and tomb stones, and reckoned their feasts a sort of sacrifice - 
_ to the dead, placing even their voracities and drunkenness 
to the account of religion; so that it was high time to lay 
aside all manner of banquettings in the church, that the 
house of God might not be profaned with such excesses of 
riot as were not to be endured in private houses. And this 
was their general rule in all cases, to lay aside all customs 
that were not absolutely necessary, though innocent 
and useful in their original, rather than suffer the abuses 
and corruptions of them to end in the profanation of © 
churches. \ 


Sect.2.—The like Caution observed about the sacred Vessels and Utensils 
of the Church. 

The like reverence and respect was also showed to every 
sacred vessel and utensil belonging to the administration of 
the sacraments and divine service: they might not be em- 
ployed to any other use, but only what was sacred, and 
answerable to the designation and appointment of them. 
Upon this account they were kept in the Scewophylacium 





1 Aug. cont, Faust. lib.xx.c.21. Quise in memoriis martyrum inebriant, 
quomodo a nobis approbari possunt, cum eos, etiam si in domibus suis id 
faciant, sana doctrina condemnet? Sedaliud est quod docemus, aliud quod 
sustinemus, aliud quod precipere jubemur, aliud quod emendare precipimur, 
et donee emendemus, tolerare compellimur. 2 Aug. de Morib. Eccles. 
lib. i. c. 34. Novi multos esse sepulchrorum et picturarum adoratores: novi 
multos esse, qui luxuriosissimé super mortuos bibant, et epulas cadaveribus 
exhibentes, super sepultos seipsos sepeliant, et voracitates ebrietatesque suas 


deputent religioni. 
Qa2 
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of the church, and never removed thence but when the ser- 
vice of the altar required them. This custom was so nicely 
observed, that when Athanasius was accused for breaking 
the mystical cup, he clears himself of the accusation, by 
saying, “ that in the place, where it was pretended that he 
had broken it, there was neither church, nor minister! nor 
was it in the time of celebrating the eucharist: therefore, 
since the cup was never in the custody of any but the mi- 
nisters of the church, nor ever used but in the church in 
time of divine service, he could not be guilty of the 
crime laid against him, seeing there were none but 
private men, in whose ‘keeping the cup could not be, 
in that place.” The vessels were usually kept by the © 
deacon; and the sub-deacons and other inferior orders 
are by the councils of Laodicea? and Agde® forbidden 
- to touch them. There was but one case in which it 
was lawful to put these things to common use, and that 
was the case of absolute necessity, when no other me- 
thod could be found out to redeem captives or relieve 
the poor, in times of extreme exigence : then it was thought 
that mercy was to be preferred before sacrifice, and that the 
living and spiritual temples of God were to be preserved at 
the expense of the material ones; and they never made any 
scruple to melt down their communion-plate, or part with 
their ornaments upon such occasions; of which I have 
given full proof heretofore from the examples of St. Am- 
brose, St. Austin, Cyril of Jerusalem, Acacius, bishop of 
Amida, Exuperius of Tholouse, and the laws of Justinian,* 
which need not be repeated in this place. But excepting 
this one extraordinary case, it was esteemed the highest 
profanation and sacrilege, to divert any thing to any other 
use, which was given to God’s service. And there are 
some instances of very remarkable judgments that befel 
such profaners, one or two of which it may not be amiss to 
mention. Theodoret® tells us, Julian, the apostate, sent 
two of his officers, Felix and his uncle Julian, to plunder 





1 Athan. Apol. 2. ‘tom. i. p. 732. ® Con. Laodic. c. 21. 
2 Con, Agathen. c. 66, * Book v. chap. vi. sect. 6. > Theodor. 
lib, ili. c. 12. ; 
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the church of Antioch, called the Golden Church, and 
bring the rich vessels, which Constantine and Constantius 
had dedicated, into his own coffers. But they were not 
content barely to commit sacrilege, unless they could vent 
their spite also in some unmannerly and profane abuses: 
therefore Julian pissed upon the holy table, and Felix see- 
ing the holy vessels broke out into this rude expression, 
* Behold what fine vessels Mary’s son is served in!” But 
the impious wretches did not long go unpunished ; for Julian 
was immediately seized with an ulcer, which turned all his 
bowels into putrefaction, and he died voiding his own ex- 
crements at his blasphemous mouth; and Felix by the same 
divine vengeance voided blood at his mouth, without inter- 
mission, day and night, till he died. Victor Uticensis! gives 
us a like account of one Proculus, an agent of one of the 
kings of the Vandals, who having ravaged and plundered 
the Catholic churches, made himself a shirt and breeches 
of the palls or coverings of the altar. But not long after 
he fell into a phrenzy, which made him eat off his own 
tongue, piece by piece, and so he breathed out his last 
in a most ignominious death. It is no less remarkable, 
what Optatus reports of some Donatist bishops, who in their 
mad zeal against the Catholics ordered the eucharist, which 
the Catholics had consecrated, to be thrown to their dogs; 
but not without an immediate sign of divine vengeance 
upon them:? for the dogs instead of devouring the ele- 
ments, fell upon their masters, as if they had never known 
them, and tore them to pieces, as robbers and profaners of 
the holy body of Christ. Which makes Optatus put them 
in mind of that admonition of our Saviour, Mat. vii.6., “ Give 
not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your 
pearls before swine, lest they trample them under their feet, 
and turn again and rend you.” Other instances might be 
added of the same nature, but I choose rather to go on with 


! Victor de Persecut. Vandal. lib. i. p. 593, 2 Optat. lib. ii. p. 55. 
Ut omnia sacrosancta supraé memorati vestri episcopi violarent, jusserunt 
eucharistiam canibus fundi: non sine signo divini judicii; nam iidem canes, 
accensi rabie, ipsos dominos suos, quasi latrones, sancti corporis reos, dente 
yindice, tanquam ignotos et inimicos laniayerunt. 
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the account of their reverence, than to dwell any longer 
upon the punishments of the profaners. . 


Scr. 3.—What Difference made between Churches and private Houses. 


Let us next, then, observe the difference that was made 
between churches and private houses. Some heretics made 
very light of this distinction, as the Eustathians, Massahans, 
and others. Against the Eustathians we have two canons 
made inthe council of Gangra, from which we may learn 
their errors, and what were the Catholic tenets in opposition 
to them. The first is,’ “ If any one teach, that the house 
of God, and the assemblies held therein are to be despised, 
let him be Anathema.” And the other,? “If any one hold 
assemblies privately out’ of the church, and despising the 
church chooses to perform ecclesiastical offices,where thereis 
no presbyter appointed by the bishop, let him be Anathema.” 
These heretics seem to have contemned both a regular 
ministry and the public churches, and to have made no 
difference between the house of God, and other houses, but 
to have taught that ecclesiastical offices might as well be 
performed at home asin the church, Against which errors 
this council rising up so severely, gives us to understand, 
that accordmg to the sentiments of the Catholic Church, 
the public offices of the church were to be performed in 
public, and not in private houses, and that it was a contempt 
of the house of God to perform them otherwise. At pre- 
sent I do not remember any one allowed instance of the 
contrary practice in all ancient history, except in cases of 
necessity, which are above all laws. And therefore I could 
not but reckon this difference, which was so universally put 
between the house of God and private houses, among the 
instances of respect and reverence, which the Ancients paid 
to their churches. 





Con. Gangren.c.5. "Et rig SwWdoxor rovo'uKoy Ta SeB edearadpdyynroy 
Pwa, § tac ty abr& ovvdéec, dvddepa tsw. 2 Ibid. c. 6. “Ee ree 
rad rv ixkryoiay iia tkkrAnordZor, BR karadpovHy rhe ikkAnolac, Ta The 
tecdyaiag shor wedrTEw, py Gvvdytog Te mosoBurios, Kara yyvwmny ré 
imvoxdme, avabspa ésw. 
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Secr. 4.—How some chose rather to die than deliver up Churches to be pro- 
faned by Heretics. eee | 


It will deserve here also to be remembered, particularly 
to the praise of St. Ambrose, how he acted with the courage 
and resolution of a martyr in defence of the churches, that: 
they might not be delivered up to the profanation of the 
Arians. For when. the younger Valentinian had, by the in- 
stigation of his mother Justina, an Arian Empress, first pub- 
lished a law, not extant in the Theodosian Code,! allowing 
the Arians liberty to hold assemblies; and afterwards sent 
his commands to Ambrose to deliver up to them.one of the 
. churches of Milan, he returned him this brave and generous 
answer ;°—“ Tf the Emperor asks of me any thing that is my 
own, my estate, my money, I shall freely recede from my 
right, though all that I have belongs to the poor. But those 
things, which are God’s, are not subject to the Emperor’s 
power. If my patrimony is demanded, you may invade it; 
if my body, I will offer it of my own accord. Will you 
carry me into prison, or unto death? [will voluntarily 
submit to it. I will not guard myself with an army of my 
people about me, I will not lay hold of the altar, and sup- 
plicate for life, but more joyfully be sacrificed myself for 
the altar.” He thought it absolutely unlawful for the Em- 
peror to grant to the Arians, the enemies of Christ, those 
temples. which had been. dedicated. to the service of Christ; 
and that it did much less become a bishop, the minister of 
Christ, to be accessary to so foul a dishonour to his, Lord: 
and therefore he rather resolved to. die at the altar, if it 
must be so, than give his consent to so great a profanation. 
By this one instance we may easily judge, what opinion 
the Ancients had of the sacredness of churches, as God’s 
propriety; and that they would as soon deliver up their 
Bibles to be burnt by the heathen, as their churches to be 
profaned by heretical assemblies, where impiety would be 
taught for true religion, and blasphemy offered to God.in- 
stead of adoration. 








1G€od. Th. lib. xvi. tit. 1. de Fid. Cathol. leg, 4, 2 Ambros, Ep. 33. 
ad Marcel. de Tradendis Basilicis. Si a me peteret, quod meum esset, id 
est, fundum meum, argentum meum, jus hujusmodi meum/me non refragatu- 
rum, quanquam omnia, que mea sunt, essent pauperum. Veriim ea, que divina, 
imperatoriz potestati non esse subjecta, &c. 
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“Szer.5.—The Ceremony of washing their Hands, when they went into 
: Church. ‘ . 
As to the ceremonies of respect used by them when they 
entered into the church, we find one of pretty general 
observation, which was the custom of washing their hands 
and their face, in token of innocency and purity, when they 
went to worship God at the holy altar. Which seems to 
be taken from that of the Psalmist, “I will wash my hands 
in innocency, and so will I compass thy altar.” This custom 
is frequently mentioned by Chrysostom, Eusebius, Tertul- 
lian, Synesius, Paulinus, and others, whose testimonies have 
been already alleged in the former part of this Book,’ where 
I had also occasion to show, that fountains and cisterns of 
water were commonly set in the Atrium, or court before 
the church, for this very purpose. 


Scr, 6.—The Ceremony of putting off their Shoes used by some; but 

this no general Custom. 

Another ceremony used by some few, for it was no general 
custom, was putting off their shoes, when they went into the 
house of God. Cassian observes-of the Egyptian monks, that 
they always wore sandals instead of shoes, and those they also 
put off whenever they went to celebrate or receive the holy 
mysteries,’ thinking themselves obliged to do so, by inter- 
preting literally that intimation of reverence, which was 
given to Moses and Joshua, “ Put off thy shoes from off thy 
feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 
But others did not understand this as an absolute command, 
obliging all men precisely to use this ceremony of respect, 
but only where the custom of any nation had made it an 
indication of reverence, as it was among the eastern nations 
in the time of Moses and Joshua. Whence we do not 
find it mentioned as any general custom prevailing among 
the primitive Christians: unless perhaps it may be thought 
to have been so in the Ethiopian or Abyssyn churches, be- 





1 Chap. iii. sect. 6. * Cassian. Institut, Lib. i. c. 10. Nequaquam 
tamen caligas pedibus inherere permittunt, ciim accedunt, ad celebranda vel 
percipienda sacrosancta mysteria, illud xstimantes etiam secundum literam 
custodiri debere, quod dicitur ad Moysen vel ad Jesum, filium Nave: ‘ Solye 
corrigiam calceamenti tui, locus enim in quto stas terra sanctavest.’ 
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cause, as Mr. Mede has observed! out of Zaga Zabo’s ac- 
count of them in Damianus 4 Goes, the same custom con- 
tinues still among them at this day. Which whether it be 
derived from ancient tradition of their churches, or be a 
practice lately taken up among them, is not now very 
easy to be determined. 


Secr.7.—Whether the Ancients used the Ceremony of bowing toward the 
Altar at their entrance into the Church. ‘ 

And TI think the same resolution must be given to the 
question about bowing toward the altar at their first en- 
trance into churches. Mr, Mede thinks there is no plain 
demonstration of it in the ancient writers, but some probabi- 
lity of such a custom derived from the Jews. For he says,? 
“what reverential guise, ceremony or worship they used 
at their ingress into God’s house in the ages next to the 
Apostles, and some I believe they did, is wholly buried in 
silence and oblivion. The Jews before them, from whom 
the Christian religion sprang, used to bow themselves down 
towards the mercy-seat. The Christians after them in the 
‘Greek and Oriental Churches, have time out of mind, and 
without any known beginning thereof, used to bow in like 
manner, with their posture toward the altar, or holy 
table, saying that of the publican in the Gospel, “God be 
merciful to me a sinner;” as appears by the Liturgies of 
St. Chrysostom and St. Basil, and as they are still known to 
do at this day. Which custom of theirs, not being found 
to have been ordained or established by any decree or 
canon of any council, and being so agreeable to the use of 
God’s people of the Old Testament, may therefore seem to 
have been derived to them from very remote and ancient 
tradition. Nothing, therefore, can be known of the use 
of those first ages of the Church, further than it shall seem 
probable they might imitate the Jews.” This is spoken ac- 
cording to the wonted ingenuity of that learned person, 
who never advances a probability into a demonstration. I 
shall only add one thing out of Chrysostom, to make his 


1 Mede, Disc. on Eccl. v. i. p. 348. ® Mede, Disc. on Psal. cxxxii. 
vii, p. 397. 
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opinion seem the more probable, which. I note from the 
observation of Mr. Aubertin, who among some. other in- 
stances of reverence paid to God, atthe reading of the Gospel 
and. reception. of baptism, takes notice of this,—that when 
the candidates; of baptism came near the baptistery, which in 
Chrysostom’s? language is ‘ the bride-chamber of the Spiit 
and the port of grace,’ they were then as captives to fall down 
before their king, and alh to cast themselves together upon 
their knees. Nowif such an act of reverence was performed 
to God at their entrance into, the baptistery, it is not impro- 
bable but that some such reverence might also be used, at 
their entrance into the temple. But in matters which have 
nota clear light and proof, it is not prudent to be over- 
bold in our determinations. 


Secr..$.—Kings laid aside their Crowns and Guards, when they. went, into 
the House of the King of Kings. : 

It is more certaim, that when kings and emperors went 
into the house of God, they paid this respect to the place, 
that they left not only their arms and their guards, but also 
their crowns, behind them; as thinking it indecent to ap- 
pear in their regalia in the presence of the King of Kings, 
or to seem to want arms and guards, when they were under 
thie peaceable roof of the Prince of Peace. St. Chrysostom 
often spends his eloquence upon this custom,’ and uses it 
as an argument to persuade all inferiors to a profound reve- 
rence, humility, and peace, when they came into the courts 
of God, because they had such examples of their kings be- 
fore them. The Emperor Theodosius Junior also, makes 
use of the same topic in one of his laws,* which was made 
to regulate the abuses of some who fled for sanctuary 





? Albertin. de Euchar. lib. ii. p. 432. 2 Chrysost. in illud, Simile 
est regnum calor. &c. ‘Eraday siododunre tiv masada rie yaprros, 
ims TARGion yévNoSs Tig PoBspdc Sus BH woewvije xovpBASpac, we 
aixpaurtor mooortanre TH Baoirst, Pabare méwreg dpoiwg tai yovara. 
*Chrysost. Orat. post. Redit. ab Exilio. tom, iv. p. 971. It. Hom. in Psal, 48. 
tom. ili. p. 812. * Edict. Theodos. ad calcem Con. Ephes. et in Cod. Th. 
lib. ix. tit 45. leg. 4. Nos, qui legitimis imperii armis semper cireundamur— 
Dei. templun ingxessuri, foris arma relinquimuus, et ipsum etiam diadema, 
regie majestatis insigne, deponimus. 
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im the church with their arms about them; which profana- 
tion was not to be endured in any, since he himself always 
left his arms without doors, and first laid aside his. dia- 
dem, the badge of imperial majesty, before he went into the 
church. Nay Juhan himself had regard to this custom,, as 
Sozomen’ truly observes out of his Epistle to Arsacius, 
high-priest of Galatia, where one of the things he would 
have them imitate the Christians in, was this,—that when 
they went into the temples of their gods, no man of arms 
should appear among them. And I have already noted out 
of Leo Grammaticus,? how Michael, the Greek Emperor, in 
latter ages was censured for presuming to pass the beautiful 
or royal gates crowned, at which gates it had ever been 
customary for his predecessors to lay aside their erowns, 
when they went into the church. 


Sect. 9.—The Doors and Pillars of the Church and Altar often kissed 

and embraced in token of Love and Respect to them. 

Another very usual piece of respect paid to the altar 
and the church, was men’s embracing, saluting’, and kissing, 
them, or any part of them, the doors, threshold, pillars, in 
token of their great love and affection for them. St. Am- 
brose takes notice of this in the account he gives of the 
great consternation they were in at Milan, when the Empe- 
vor’s orders came for delivering up the churches to the . 
Arians. The soldiers were the men, who first. brought the 
welcome news into the church, that the Emperor had re- 
yoked his fatal sentence ; and they strove who should first get 
to the altar and kiss it to signify, that all things now were 
in peace and safety. He alludes, no doubt, to the Osculum 
Pacis, the solemn kiss of peace, which the faithful anciently 
were used to give mutually to each other in the commu- 
nion-service, as a testimony of their cordial love and affee- 
tion for one another. And therefore it cannot be supposed 
that such salutations of the church or altar were intended as 
acts of religious worship, but only as civil indications of 


ee 


1 Sozom. lib. v. ¢. 16. 2 See chap. v. sect. 1. 8 Ambros. 
Ep. 33. Certatim hoc nunciare milites, irruentes in altaria, osculis significare 
pacis insigne. 
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their love and respect for them. And by this rule we are to 
interpret all other places of ancient authors, which fre- 
quently speak of this custom, as Sidonius Apollinaris,! Pau- 
linus,? Prudentius,s Chrysostom,’ Athanasius,° Cassiodore,® 
and the author of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy,’ under the 
name of Dionysius, the Areopagite, and several others, who 
wrote before the superstitious adoration of images had 
gained any credit in the Church: the like respect to this 
having been also showed to the book of the Gospels, 
without any suspicion of adoring the materials of it. 


Secr. 10.—Churches used for Private Meditation and Prayer, as well as 
Public, 

I think it not improper also to observe under this head, 
that churches were many times chosen as the properest 
_places for private devotion and prayer upon extraordinary 
oceasions. Theodoret® observes of Theodosius, the Empe- 
ror, “that the night before he was to engage Kugenius, the 
Tyrant, was by him wholly spent in an oratory, whieh hap- 
pened to be in the place where he had pitched his camp.” 
And in like manner both Athanasius® and Socrates,!® and 
the other historians, tell us of Alexander, bishop of Con- 
stantinople, “that when the faction of Eusebius had threat- 
ened to oblige him upon a certain day to receive Arius into 
communion, he betook himself the night before to the 
church, and there prostrating himself before the altar, con- 
tinued allnight in prayer, begging of God that if the faith 
which he held was truth, and the opinion of Arius false, he 
would punish Arius as his impiety justly deserved, Which 
was accordingly fulfilled: for the next day Arius, as he was 
going triumphantly to church, having occasion to turn aside 
to go to stool, voided his entrails with his excrements, and 





1 Sidon. lib. i. ep. 5. Triumphalibus Apostolornm liminibus affusus, &c, 

? Paulin, Natal. 6. Felicis, p. 569. Sternitur ante fores, et postibus oscula 
figit. # Prudent. Hymn. 11. in S. Laurent. Apostolorum ac martyrum 
exosculantur limina. *Chrysost. Hom. 29. in 2 Cor. HodSupa guspev 
Te vag. 5 Athanas. Hom. Adv. eos, qui in homine spem figunt, tom. ii, 
p. 304. Ipoodyrec rp ayip Suovasnpip, & pera PoBs & yapade doraZopevor. 
® Cassiodor. Hist. Tripart. lib. ix.c. 30, —. ™Dionys. Eccl. Hier, c. 2, 
8 Theodor. lib. v. c. 24. 9 Athanas. Epist. ad Serapion. p. 671, 

19 Socrat. lib. i. c. 27. Ruffin, lib. i, c. 12. 
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so perished by a most ignominious death.” I mention these 
things only to show, that the Ancients paid such a respect 
to their churches, that upon special occasions they thought 
them the properest places as well for private devotion as 
for public. And TI have already noted,’ that many of their 
churches were so framed, as to have private cells or recesses 
for men to retire to, and exercise themselves at leisure times 
In private reading of the Scriptures, and meditation, and 
prayer. 


Secr, 11.—Their public Behaviour in the Church expressive of great 
Reverence, 

As to their public behaviour in the church, it was gene- 
rally such as expressed great reverence for it, as the sanctu- 
ary of God, and the place of his immediate presence. “They 
entered it as the palace of the Great King, where the angels 
attended, and heaven opened itself, and Christ sat upon 
his throne, and all was filled with incorporeal powers,” as 
Chrysostom? words it in some of his elegant descriptions. 
It is particularly remarked by Gregory Nazianzen? of his 
own mother Nonna, “that the zeal of her devotion was al- 
ways so flaming and fervent, that she never spake a word 
in the church, but what was necessary to be done in joining 
in the sacred service; she never turned her back upon the 
altar, nor ever allowed herself to spit upon the pavement 
of the church.” But I cannot say these were necessary laws 
for all to observe ; for Nazianzen intimates she did some- 
thing above the common pitch, and consequently that it was 
choice and zeal, and not any binding rules of the Church, 
that obliged her toit. We might here have considered further 
their reverent postures of devotion, standing, kneeling, and 
prostration ; and have exposed the practice of sitting at | 
prayers and at the communion-service, which Perron and 
some others for different reasons contend for, as a posture of 
devotion used in the ancient Church; but I shall havea 
more proper occasion to speak of these things hereafter, 
when we come to the particular offices and services of the 


Church. 


' See chap. v. sect. 8, cs Chrysost. Hom, 3, in Ephes, et Hom. 15. in 
Hebr, — $Naz, Orat. 19. in Fun. Patris, tom. i. p, 292, 
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Sxcr. 12.—Churches the safest Repository for Things of any Value, 
and the best Retreat in Times of Distress. 

The last instance of their reverence for churches which 
I shall take notice of, is, that the sacredness of them made 
them commonly the safest repository for things of value, ~ 
and the best security and retreat in times of common cala- 
mity and distress, The church had not only her own private 
archives, hertreasury, and her Ceimeliarchium, for preserving’ 
her own writings, her utensils, and her treasures, but was a 
place of common tuition and defence, both for things and 
persons, in many other cases. Thus it is noted by Ruffin, 
and Socrates,? and Sozomen, that the cubit wherewith they 
were used to measure the increase of the waters of the Nile, 
when it overflowed, having been before usually kept in the 
temple of Serapis, was by the order of Constantine Jaid up 
in the Christian church, where it continued till Julian, the 
apostate, caused it to be removed to the temple of Serapis 
again. But persons, as well as things, found a safe retreat 
and security in the sacredness of churches, when many 
times in barbarous invasions no other places would protect 
them against the insolence and fury of a conquering enemy. 
Nay, the very Heathens themselves, often found their ac- 
count in flying to the Christian churches, as St. Austin 
glories over them, beginning his famous book against the 
Pagans, De Civitate Dei, with this observation. There he 
tells them “ what ungrateful wretches they were to the reli- 
gion of Christ, to clamour and inveigh so bitterly against it, 
when yet, had it not been for the protection of their lives in 
places dedicated to Christ, whither they fled from the 
swords of their enemies,’ they had never been able at-that 
day to have moved their tongues against it. For when 
Alaric, the Goth, took and sacked Rome, he gave orders 
that all the churches should be inviolable, and whoever fled 
thither should be spared; the sanctity of the place should 
be their protection. By which means the Heathens escaped 





Ruffin. lib. ii. c. 30. # Socrat. lib. i. c. 18. Sozom., lib, i. ¢. 8. 
5 Aug. de Civ. Dei, lib. i. c..]. Hodié contra eam linguas non moverent, 
nisi ferrum hostile fugientes, in sacratis ejus locis vitam, de qua superbiunt, 
inyenirent, &c. 
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‘as well as the Christians: for the soldiers inviolably obser- 
‘ved their general’s commands, and when ‘they had barba- 
rously plundered and «murdered in all other ‘places, they 
‘did ‘not ‘pretend ‘to meddle with churches, ior offer the least 
violence to any who betook ‘themselves thither for safety:and 
‘protection. Nay, theycarried some into :churches them- 
selves, whom they intended to spare, and so secured them 
‘from ‘the violence of others that might have:assaulted them.” 
So great ‘a veneration ‘had even'the ‘barbarous Arian ‘Goths. 
for churches, imithe midst ofall their angerand fury against 
‘the Romans, as notvonly St. Austin, but Orosius,’ and \8t. 
Jerom,? and Cassidore,? ‘and Sozomen;* with other ancient 
writers relate ithe ‘story. And it can -hardly ‘be doubted, 
‘then, but that the Catholics shad >the same -veneration for 
‘churches; especially when it \is considered also, how iboth 
‘by general ‘custom and law under the Christian Emperors, 
every church was invested with :the:privilege of an Asylum, 
or place of sanctuary and refuge in certain cases; of the 
original of ‘which, andthe ancient laws relating to it,.be- 
‘eause some abuses have been added in after ages:by the .ca- 
non law, 1 will give.a particular account in ‘the followmg 


‘Chapter. 


‘CHAP. XI. 


Of ithe first‘ Original-of Asylums, or Places of Sanctuary 
and Refuge, with the Laws relating to, them, im Christian 
Churches. 


Szcr.\1.—The Original of this Privilege to be deduced from the Time of 
Constantine. _ 


Allthat is necessary to: be known of this privilege, sopfar 
las concerns-the use of it in'the ancient Church, either relates 
to the original of the eustom;-or ‘the place itself where 
sanctuary might be had; or the persons who were entitled 


See eae a a a aa ia 


'Oros. lib. vii. c. 39. “2 Hieron. Epist. 16..ad:Principiam. 
‘8. Cassiodor, Vavriar. libsxii. c, 20. ; 4 Sozom. lib. ix. cap. 10. 
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to the benefit; or lastly, the conditions they were to observe 
in order to obtain and enjoy it. And therefore under these 
four heads we will briefly consider it. 

As to the original of it; there is no dispute made by 
any author, but that it began to be a privilege of churches 
from the time of Constantine, though thete are no laws 
about it older than Theodosius, either in the Justinian, 
‘or the Theodosian Code. But the law of Theodosius is 
sufficient evidence itself, that it was the custom or prac- 
tice of the Church before; for his law was not made to 
authorize the thing itself, but to regulate some points 
relating to it, which supposes the thing to be in use 
before. But whether Constantine made any law to es- 
tablish it, is very much doubted by learned men. Ba- 
ronius' affirms it upon the credit of the Acts of Pope 
Sylvester ; but those are known to be spurious and forged 
writing's, no older than the ninth or tenth age, by the acknow- 
ledgment of Papebrochius and Pagi,? who have accurately 
examined and refuted Baronius’s vindication of them. How- 
ever, Gothofred allows what seems to be the truth of the 
ease, that practice and custom established this privilege by 
degrees, even from the time of Constantine; for before 
Theodosius made any law about it, the thing was certainly 
in use in the Church, as appears from the account which 
Gregory Nazianzen gives of it in the Life of Basil,? where 
he tells us, how St. Bazil protected a widow, who fled to the 
altar, against the violence that was offered to her by the 
governor of Pontus. The like is reported of St. Ambrose 
in his Life written by Paulinus ;* and St. Ambrose himself 
speaks of the custom in one of his Epistles, where, in an- 
swer to the Emperor Valentinian, Junior, who had com- 
manded him to deliver up one of the churches of Milan to 
the Arians, he tells him, “ that was a thing he could never 
obey him in; but if he commanded him to be earried to 
ptison or to death, that he would voluntarily submit to, and 
neither use force to defend himself, nor® fly to the altar to 
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* Baron. an. 324. n. 61. °* Papebroch. Conatus Chronico-Histor. 
p. 49. Pagi, Critic. in Baron, an. 315, n. 4. 3 Naz. Orat. 20. de 
Laud. Basil. tom.i. p.'353. ‘* Paulin. Vit. Ambros. p. 9. 


® Ambros, Ep, 33, ad Marcellin, Nec altaria tenebo yitam obsecrans, &c. , 
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supplicate for his life.”."These and some other such-like 
instances show, that the churches enjoyed this privilege by 
ancient custom, before Theodosius made any law about it; 
which he did first, Anno 392, not to authorize the thing, 
but to explain and regulate some things relating to it, of 
which more by and by in their proper place. 


Sect. 2.—At first only the Altar and inner Fabric of the Church the Place of 
_ Refuge; but afterwards any outer Buildings or Precincts of the Church 
invested with the same Privilege. 


Here we are next to examine what part of the church was 
more peculiarly assigned to be the place of sanctuary and 
refuge. Gothofred thinks, that at first only the inner 
buildings and apartments of the church, and especially the 
altar, were the places of refuge; whence in Synesius,! and 
other ancient writers, the altar is so frequently called 
“AsvAoc TpdmeCa, the table from which no one could be 
ravished or taken away. But whether this was originally 
8o or not, it is certain that, in the time of Theodosius Junior, 
these limits for taking sanctuary were enlarged: for in 
one of his laws now extant in both the Codes? not only the 
altar and the body of the church, but all between the church 
and outward walls, that is, houses and lodgings of the 
bishop and clergy, gardens, baths, courts, cloisters, are 
appointed to enjoy the same privilege of bemg a sanctuary 
to such as fled for refuge, as well as the innermost part of 
the temple. Particularly the baptisteries, which as I have 
showed before, were places without the church, were in- 
vested with this privilege equally with the altar. For Pro- 
terius, bishop of Alexandria, as Liberatus? and Evagrius* 
report, took sanctuary in the baptistery of the church, to 
avoid the fury of the Eutychian faction headed by Timo- 
theus Allurus; and though that was.a place which even the 
barbarians themselves had some reverence for, yet as the 





1 Synes. Ep. 58. p. 198. 2 Cod. Th. lib. ix. tit. 45. De his qui ad 
ecclesias confugiunt, leg. 4. Inter templum, quod parietum descripsimus 
cinctu, et post loca publica, et januas primas ecclesiz, quicquid fuerit interja- 
cens, sive in cellulis, sive in domibus, hortulis, balneis, areis, atque porticibus, — 
confugas interioris templi vice tueatur, &c. Vid. Cod. Justin. lib. i. tit. 12. 
leg. 3. - 8 Liberat. Breviar. c. 15. 4 Byvagr. lib. ii. 8. 
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Egyptian bishops! complain in their letter to the Emperor 
Leo, the malice of the Eutychians pursued him thither, 

and there slew him, mangled his body, dragged it about 
the streets, and at last pavie it to ashes, and scattered his 
ashes in the wind; for which unparalleled barbarity com- 
mitted against the laws of religion, the Emperor Leo de- 
posed Timotheus A‘lurus, and sent him into banishment all 
his life. There were a great many other places, which had 
this privilege of sanctuary also beside churches, as the sta- 
tues of the Emperors, of which there is a particular title * 
in the Theodosian Code ; also the Emperor’s standard in the 
‘camp, the bishop’s house, the graves and sepulchres of the 
dead, together with the cross, schools, monasteries, and 
hospitals in after ages; of which, being all foreign to the 
business of churches, I say nothing further, but refer the 
curious reader to the elaborate treatise of Rittershusius? 
upon this subject, among the London critics, where each of 
these and some other privileged places are particularly 
considered. 


Secr. 3.—What Persons allowed to take Sanctuary. 


Next to the places of refuge, we are to consider the per- 
sons to whom this benefit extended, and in what cases they 
were allowed to take sanctuary in their churches. For this 
privilege anciently was not intended to patronize wicked- 
ness, or shelter men from the due execution of justice, or 
the foree of the laws in ordinary cases; but chiefly to be a 
refuge for the innocent, the injured, and oppressed. Or in 
doubtful causes whether criminal or civil, only to give men 
protection so long, till they might have an equitable and 
fair hearing of the judges, and not be proceeded against 
barbarously and rigorously under pretence and colour of 
justice; or at most, only to give bishops opportunity to in- 
tercede for criminals and delinquents in such cases, as it 
was both becoming and lawful for bishops to turn inter- 
cessors. These were the sanctuaries which Basil* pleaded 








" Epist. Episcoporum Aigypt. ad caleem Concil. Chalced. n. 22. p. 894, 
? Cod. Th. lib. 9. tit. 44. De his qui ad statuas imperatorum confugiunt. 
* Rittershus. de Asylis.c, 3. * Naz. Orat. 20. de Laud, Basil. 
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for against the governor of Pontus, and Synesius! against 
Andronicus, governor of Ptolemais, and Chrysostom 
against Eutropius, who had prevailed with Arcadius to 
abrogate by law all privileges? of this nature belonging to 
the Church ; but by God’s providence, he was the first man 
that wanted this privilege, being fallen under the Emperor’s 
displeasure, and forced to fly to the altar for that refuge, 
which he had denied to others. This gave Chrysostom 
occasion to make that eloquent and curious oration upon 
his case, whereby he artfully wrought the people into a 
tender compassion for their bitterest enemy, that they might 
. go and supplicate the Emperor for him, who now lay pros- 
trate at the altar; and by their supplications they obtained 
his life, for the sentence of death was mitigated and turned 
into confiscation and banishment only? though afterward by 
treachery he lost his life. These were chiefly the cases 
which the ancient privilege of sanctuary respected, and 
commonly thirty days protection was granted to men. in 
such pitiable circumstances, which term was thought suf- 
ficient* by the law to end any controversies that such men 
might have before the civil judges: though the Saxon 
law of King Alfred allowed but three days time for this, as 
both Rittershusius and Gothofred have observed out of 
Lambard’s account of our ancient® English and Saxon laws. 
During this time they were maintained by the Church, if 
they were poor, out of the revenues of the poor; but if they 
were able to subsist themselves, it was sufficient for the 
Church to grant them her protection, and that only in the 
forementioned cases, and no other. 


Sect. 4.—What sort of Persons and Crimes denied this Privilege. First, 
public Debtors. 

Therefore that no one might presume upon indemnity by 
virtue of this privilege, who had not a just and légal title 
to it, several crimes and cases were specified by the law, 
as excepted, for which the Church could grant. no protection. 





~ 1 Synes. Ep. 58. 2 Cod. Th. lib. 9. tit. 45. De his qui ad eccl. 
confug. leg. 3. 8 Vid. Cod. Th. lib. ix. tit. 40, de Peenis, leg. 17. 
* Vid. Justin. Novel. 17. c. 6. > Lambard, de Legibus Angliz. p, 28. 
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As first, public debtors, who either embezzled or kept back 
by fraud the public revenues of the State. By a law of 
Theodosius the Great, now extant in both the Codes, such 
debtors, though they fled to the church for sanctuary, were 
to reap no benefit by it, but immediately to be taken thence 
by force:! or if they were concealed by the clergy, the bishop 
and church in that case were liable to be called upon, and 
made to answer the debt to the public. And Baronius® is 
of opinion, that it was by virtue of this law, that St. Austin 
was obliged to pay the debt of one Fastius, who fled to the 
church for refuge, not being able to answer the pressing 
demands of the public exactors; and therefore St. Austin 
made a public collection for him in his church, because he 
would not deliver him up to be tortured by his creditors, as 
he himself informs us in one of his Epistles.2 This was the 
reason, as I have observed in another place,* why St. Austin 
refused to accept the donation of a man’s estate, which was 
originally tied to certain public service in the corporation 
of the Navicularii, or those who were bound to transport 
the public corn from Africa to Rome. For-it might happen, 
that the men whom the Church was to employ in this ser- 
vice, might by mischance of shipwreck, or other means, 
become obnoxious to the public, and then the Church must 
either deliver up her servants to be tortured, or else pay the 
debt ; for there was no refuge or sanctuary allowed in this 
case, but upon that condition: and therefore St. Austin® 
himself tells us, he refused such an estate, because one way 
or other it might have involved the Church in great trouble. 
In private cases Gothofred seems to think, that the benefit 
of sanctuary was allowed to poor debtors, that they might 
have a little respite from torture, and either compound with 
their creditors, or find some other method to discharge their 


debt, whilst they were under the shelter and protection of 
the Church. 





’ Cod. Th. lib. ix. tit. 45. De his qui ad eccles. confug. leg. 1. Publicos 
debitores, si confugiendum ad ecclesias crediderint ; aut illicd. extrahi de late- 
-bris oportebit, aut pro his ipsos, qui eos occultare probantur, episcopos 
exigi, &c. ? Baron. an. 392. p. 661. 3 Aug. Ep. 215. Ne 
corporalem pateretur injuriam, ad auxilium sancte ecclesie convolavit, &c. 
~-*Book v. chap. iii. sect. 5. 5 Aug. Hom. 49, de Diversis, tom. x. 
p- 520. Naviculariam nolui esse ecclesiam Christi, &c. 
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Sxct. 5.—Secondly, Jews that pretended to turn Christians only to avoid pay- 
ing their Debts, or suffering legal Punishment for their Crimes. 

But then even this benefit was not universal ; for the Jew- 
ish converts were particularly excepted from it. For by a 
law of Arcadius and Honorius extant in both the Codes,! it 
was provided, “that all Jews, who being either in debt, or 
under prosecution as criminals, pretended to unite them- 
selves to the Christian religion, that thereby they might 
have the privilege of taking sanctuary in the church, and 
avoid the punishment of their crimes or burden of their 
debts, should be rejected, and not received till they had 
discharged their debts, or proved themselves imnocent of 
the crimes laid against them.” Yet, in other cases, the 
Jews were not denied this benefit, but had the common 
privilege of sanctuary with other men, if Gothofred? judge 
right, who cites Julius Clarus and Petrus Sarpus* for the 
same opinion. 


‘Srcr. 6.—Thirdly, Heretics and Apostates. 


Rittershusius* thinks the case of heretics and apostates 
was something worse in this respect, than that of Jews ; be- 
cause they, who deserted the Church, were wholly excluded 
from having any benefit of sanctuary in it. Covarruvias 
and Panormitan and Sarpus colleet the same before him, 
but not from any express law about this matter but only 
from a general law of Theodosius and Valentinian, which 
excludes apostates and heretics from all society, and 
~ many other common privileges® allowed to other men. 
From whence they conclude by parity of reason, that they 
could lay no claim to the benefit of sanctuary in any case ; 
because deserters of religion, which they had once owned 
in baptism, were reekoned worse than Jews, who had never 
made profession of it. And therefore by another law of 





1 Cod. Th. lib. ix. tit. 45. leg. 1. Cod. Justin. lib. i. tit. 12. leg. 1. Judei, 
qui reatu aliquo vel debitis fatigati, simulant se Christiane legi velle conjungi, 
ut ad ecclesias confugientes evitare possint crimina, vel pondera debitorum, ar- 


ceantur, nec ante suscipiantur, quam debita universa reddiderint. 2 Go- 
thofred. tom. iii. p.361. 8 Sarpus, de Jure Asyli, c. v. p. 58. 
#Rittershusins, de Asylis, cap. 6. 5 Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit.-7.de Apos~ 


tat. leg. 4. Hi, qui sanctam fidem prodiderunt, et sanctum baptisma here= 
dicd superstitione profanarunt, a consortio omninm segregati sint, &e, 
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Theodosius, their slaves were entitled to the favour which 
the masters themselves were denied; for if the slave of an 
apostate or an heretic! fled from his master, and took sane- 
tuary in the church, he was not only to be protected, but 
to have his manumission or freedom granted him likewise: 
there being an equal design in the law to encourage or- 
thodoxy, and discourage heresy and apostacy by respective 
rewards and punishments allotted to them. 


Sect. 7.—Fourthly, Slaves that fled from their Masters. 


This was particularly determined in the case of the Do- 
natists for re-baptizing their slaves, to initiate them into 
their own religion. But in other cases the slaves of ortho- 
dox masters had not so large a privilege. For by a law of 
Arcadius and Honorius, Anno 398, slaves are put in the 
same condition with public debtors, and the Curiales, and 
other public officers, whom no privilege of sanctuary? was 
to excuse from the proper duties of their station. And 
therefore though any such one fled to the church for refuge, 
or was ordained a clerk in the church, there was no legal 
protection allowed him, but he might be reclaimed and 
fetched thence immediately to his proper servitude or station 
again, by the authority of the civil judges. I know indeed 
Gothofred takes this to be that law of Arcadius, procured 
by the instigation of Eutropius against the immunities of 
the Church, which is so much reflected on by St. Chrysos- 
tom,’ and. Prosper,* and Socrates,> and Sozomen,* and some 
other ancient writers of the Church, and which Arcadius 
himself thought fit to revoke within a year after, when 
Eutropius was fallen under his displeasure. Which whe- 





1 Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit.6. Ne sanctum baptisma iteretur. leg. 4. His, 
qui forsitan ad rebaptizandum cogentur, refugiendi ad ecclesiam catholicam 
sit facultas, ut ejus presidio adversus hujus criminis auctores attribute 
libertatis preesidio defendantur. 2 Cod. Th. lib. ix. tit. 45, 
leg. 3. Si quis in posterum servus, ancilla, curialis, debitor publicus, pro- 
curator, murilegulus, quilibet postremé publicis privatisve rationibus invo- 
lutus, ad ecclesiam confugiens, vel clericus ordinatus, vel quecunque modo 
fuerit  clericis defensatus, nec statim conventione premiss4 pristine condi- 
tioni reddatur ; decuriones quidem, et omnes, quos solita ad debitum munus 
functio vocat, vigore et solertia judicantum ad pristinam sortem revocentur. 
8 Chrysost. Hom. in Eutrop. tom. iv. + Prosper, de Predict. lib. iii, 
c. 38. ° Socrat. lib. vi. ¢. 5. ® Sozom. lib. viii. ¢. 7. 
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ther it be that very law or not, isa thing I shall not now 
nicely dispute ; for admitting it to be so, I observe, that it 
was never wholly revoked and disannulled, but only in some 
particular instances. For that part about the illegal ordi- 
nation of the Curzales was left in a great measure in its full 
force, as has been clearly demonstrated in another place ;} 
and that part, which concerns slaves taking sanctuary in 
the church, was with a very small variation renewed and 
reinforced by Theodosius Junior, son of Arcadius, and com- 
piler of the Theodosian Code. For by one of his laws, 
which is the last upon this head in that Code, no slave is 
allowed to have sanctuary or entertainment in any church 
above one day, when notice was to be given to his master, 
from whom he fled for fear of punishment, that he might 
reclaim him and carry him back to his own possession, only 
giving a promise of indemnity and pardon for his faults, if 
they were not very great and heinous: and Rittershusius? 
cites a law of Theodoric, King of the Goths, and some others 
to the same purpose. 


Sect. §.—Fifthly, Robbers, Murderers, Conspirators, Ravishers of Virgins, 
Adulterers, and other Criminals of the like Nature. 


But in case men were guilty of crimes of a more heinous 
nature, such as theft and robbery, or treason and conspiracy 
against the government, or raurder and bloodshed, or ravish- 
ing of virgins, or adultery, or any crimes of the like nature,— 
then it mattered not whether the criminals were bond or 
free, there was not an hour’s respite allowed to such men ; 
but they were to be taken immediately, by force of the civil 
magistrate, if need required, even from the very altar; or, if 
they pretended to make any resistance with arms, they 
might, with indemnity, be slain there. This is undeniably 
evident from the laws of Justinian, which specify these, and 
and all such criminals, as excepted universally from all 





! Book iv. chap. v. sect. 14. 2 Cod. Th. lib. ix. tit. 45. De his qui 
ad eccles. confug. leg. 5. Si quidem servus cujusquam ecclesiam, altariave, 
loci tantim veneratione confisus, sine ullo telo petierit, is non plus uno die 
ibidem dimittatur, quin domino ejus, vel cujus metu poenam imminentem visus 
est declindsse, a clericis, quorum interest, nuntietur. Isque eum, impertita 
indulgentia peccatorum, abducat. 8 Rittershus. de Asylis, c. viii. p. 284. 
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benefit of sanctuary; it being? wholly against the intent 
and design of that privilege to give any protection to mur- 
derers, adulterers, ravishers of virgins, or any the like, but 
rather to the innocent and injured parties, who were ex- 
posed to their violence and abuses. Temples were never 
designed by law to give sanctuary both to the passive and 
the aggressors ; wna therefore, if any that were guilty of 
such crimes fled to the altar for refuge, they should be 
drawn thence, and punished, according to law, with punish- 
ments suitable to their offences. This one law of Justi- 
nian’s shows us plainly the true intent and meaning of all 
other ancient laws relating to this privilege of sanctuary; 
that the design of them, as I observed before, was chiefly to 
“protect the innocent, the injured, and oppressed, from vio- 
lence, and, in some hard or dubious cases, to grant a little 
respite, till a fair hearing might be procured, or some inter- 
cession made to the judges, by the bishop or clergy, for 
such persons as might seem to want it. And so Gothofred,* 
upon the whole matter, determines, “ that. anciently legal 
refuge was no more but the clergy’s deprecation or inter- 
cession for men in distress” and such as they might laud- 
ably and decently intercede for, they might, for some time, 
legally protect from violence and torture in the church; 

but not obstruct the due execution of justice upon wither 
sort of criminals, for which it was scandalous to intercede. 


Sxcr. 9.—A just Reflection upon the great Abuse of modern saickearte in 
exempting Men from legal Punishment, and enervating the force of Civil 
Laws. 


In which respect most of the modern sanctuaries have 
been complained of by ¢onsidering men, as guilty of great 
abuses, in giving protection almost to all sorts of criminals, 
and so encouraging the practice of villany, by exempting 


1 Justin. Novel. 17.c.%7. Neque autum homicidis, neque adulteris, neque 
virginum raptoribus, vel talia délinquentibus, terminorum custodies cautelam : 
sed etiam inde extrahes, et supplicium eis inferes. Non enim talia delinquen- 
tibus parcere competit, sed hoe patientibus, ut non talia 4 presumptoribus 
patiantur.. Deinde templorum cautela nen nocentibus, sed lesis datur a lege, 
et non erit possibile utrumque tueri cautela sacrorum locorum, et ledentem, et 
Jesum. 2 Gothofred. Com. in Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. 45. leg. 5. p. 373. 


Nihi] adecclesiam perfugium erat, quam clericorum deprecatio seu intercessio. 
k $ ’ Pp 
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men from legal punishment, and enervating the force of civil 
laws. For the canon law of Gratian, and the Popes’ Decre- 
tals grant protection to all criminals, except night robbers, 
and robbers on the highway, and such as commit enormous 
crimes in the church itself, upon presumption of its protec- 
tion. But all other criminals have liberty of taking sanctu- 
‘ary, and it is reckoned a violation of the immunities of the 
Church to take them thence, unless a promise or an oath be 
first given, that neither death,' nor any corporal punish- 
ment, but only a pecuniary mulct, shall be inflicted on them, 
as Pope Innocent III. determined in one of his letters to 
the King of Scots, which Gregory IX. inserted into the 
body of his Decretals. The council of Orleans? has some 
canons to the same purpose, which, though contrary to all 
other ancient laws, Gratian® thcught fit to adopt into his 
own collections. And so the modern canon law, under pre- 
tence of ecclesiastical immunities, opened a wide gap to 
licentiousness, by taking: off those restraints which the anci- 
ent laws had justly set upon this matter, when they granted 
refuge to innocent and injured men, but not to notorious 
criminals ; which difference is not only noted and com- 
plained of by all Protestant writers, but also by some of 
the Romish Church. Polydore Virgil* makes no scruple 
to condemn them all over the Christian world, but more es- 
pecially here in England, where protection was given, not 
to the innocent and oppresed, but to all sorts of criminals, 
such as were guilty of treason and rebellion not excepted. 
Whence he thinks it very apparent, that the thing, as then 


1 Decretal, Gregor. lib. iii. tit. 49. de Imunit. Eccles. c.6.. Quantumcun- 
que gravia maleficia perpetraverit, non est violenter ab ecclesia extrahendus: 
_nec inde damnari debet.ad mortem vel ad peenam, sed rectores ecclesiarum 
sibi obtinere debent membra et vitam. Super hoc tamen quod iniqué fecit, 
est alias legitimé puniendus, 2 Con. Aurelian. 1. can. 3 et 4. 
3 Gratian. Caus. 17. Q. 4. c. 36. It. Caus. 36. Q.1. c. 3. * Polydor. 
Virgil. de Inventor. Rerum. lib. iii. c. 12. Sunt hodié in orbe nostro Chris- 
tiano, presertim apud Anglos, passim asyla, que non modo insidias timenti- 
bus, sed quibusvis sontibus, etiam majestatis reis patent: quod facit ut mani- 
festé appareat, nos id institutum non 4 Mose, qui illis duntaxat, qui nolentes 
hominem occidissent, asylum posuit, sed a Romulo esse mutuatos. Que 
nempe res haud dubjé in caus4 est, cur bené multi a maleficiis, minus abstine- 
ant manus, &c. 
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practised, was not to be derived from Moses, who allowed 
refuge to none, but such as killed a man unawares and 
against their will, but from Romulus. Which was the cause 
that so many villains took heart and encouragement to prac- 
tise wickedness, there being churches every where ready to 
receive and protect them; though nothmg was more di- 
rectly contrary to the establishment of Moses, whose law 
was guarded by this sanction, Exod. xxi. 14., “ If a man 
come presumptuously upon his neighbour, to slay him with 
guile, thou shalt take him from my altar, that he may die.” 
This was the difference, in the opinion of that author, be- 
tween the modern sanctuaries and those of Moses and the 
ancient Church. 


Sect. 10.—Conditions anciently to be observed by such as fled for Sanc- 

tuary. First, No one to fly with Arms into the Church. 

There is one thing more to be observed concerning the 
privilege of sanctuary in the laws of the ancient Church; 
which is, that such persons as were allowed this benefit 
were obliged to observe certain conditions in taking refuge, 
otherwise they forfeited all their right and title to it. As, 
first, they were not to fly with arms into the church, nor into 
any place or building adjoining to it, as the gardens, houses, 
courts, cloisters, to which the privilege of sanctuary was 
annexed. This is particularly specified and provided by a 
law of Theodosius Junior,! which has this sanction added 
to it, “that if any one pretended to act otherwise, and, 
being admonished by the Church, refused to lay aside his 
arms, that then it should be lawful for the magistrate, by 
the consent of the bishop, to send his officers, with arms, 
into the church, upon such an exigency, and take him 
thence by force; and if the refugee still persisted in his op- 
position, and chanced to be slain in the engagement, it was 
to be reckoned purely his own fault, and no violation of the 
Church’s privilege, in that case; because he refused to ob- 





1 Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. 45. De his quiad Eccles. confug. leg. 4. Si 
Heclesiea voce moniti, noluerint arma relinquere armatis, si itares exe- 
gerit, intromissis, trahendos se abstrahendosque esse cegnoscant, et omnibus 
casibus esse subdendos, &c. 
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serve this necessary condition of safety.” The Emperors 
themselves laid aside their arms and crowns when they en- 
tered into the church; and therefore Theodosius ! argues, 
that it was but reasonable all refugees should do the same, 


and trust only to the laws and sacredness of the place for 
their protection. 


Srct. 11.—Secondly, No one to raise a seditious Clamour or Tumult, ashe 
fled thither. 

A second condition to be observed in this case, was, 
that men should betake themselves silently and modestly 
to the church, and not, by any rude and indecent clamours, 
endeavour to raise any popular tumult. Learned men col- 
lect this from a law in the Greek Constitutions, and the 
Justinian Code, which forbids refugees to make any cla- 
morous petitions to the Emperor, on such festivals, as he 
came to the great church; but if they had any request to 
be preferred, they should do it privately, by the archbishop 
or defensors of the church: otherwise they should forfeit 
their privilege, and be cast out of the church, and be de- 
livered over to the city-magistrate, to be punished. 


Secr. 12,—Thirdly, No one to eat or lodge in the Church, but to be en- 
tertained in some outward. Building. 


Thirdly, though refugees might fly to the church, and 
eyen to the very altar, yet they were neither to eat nor 
lodge there; but the clergy were obliged to prohibit them 
from doing either of these, by an express law of Theodo- 
sius Junior,’ who, to cut off all pretences for the contrary 
practices,as if men could not be safe but within the walls of 
the church, made not only the church and the altar places 
of refuge, but all other buildings and places belonging to 
the church; giving this reason for allowing such an ample 


1 Edict. Theod. ad calcem Concil. Ephesin. cited before, chap. x. s. 8. 

2 Cod. Justin. lib. i. tit. 12. De his qui ad eccles. confug. leg. 8. Qui Impe- 
ratore ad magnam ecclesiam in festo procedente, exclamatione usus fuerit, 
.excidet re speratd, et per prefectum ejectus castigabitur, &c. 2 Cod, 
Theod. lib. ix. tit. 45. De his qui ad eccles. confug. leg. 4. Hane autem 
spatii latitudinem ideo indulgemus, ne in ipso Dei templo et sacrosanctis al- 
taribus confugientium quenquam mane vel vespere cubare vel pernoctare 
liceat ; ipsis hoe clericis religionis causa vetantibus, &. 
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space for the benefit of sanctuary, “that men might not have 
the excuse of fear to make them eat or lodge in the church, 
which he thought to be the things not so decent in their 
own nature, nor agreeable to the state of religion, and the 
respect and reverence that was due to churches, as places 
appropriated to God, and set apart for his service.” 


BOOK IX. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE ANCIENT 
CHURCH, OR AN ACCOUNT OF ITS DIVISION 
INTO PROVINCES, DIOCESES AND PARISHES: 
AND OF THE FIRST ORIGINAL OF THESE. 


CHAP. I, 


Of the State and Division of the Roman Empire, and of 
the Church’s Conforming to that in modelling her own 
external Polity and Government. 


Szcr. 1.—The State of the Roman Empire in the Days of the Apostles. 


“HAVING thus far spoken of churches, as they signify 
the material buildings, or places of convention set apart for 
Christian worship, I come now to consider them in another 
notion, as they are put to signify any number of Christian 
people within a certain district, as ina parish, diocese, pro- 
vince, patriarchate; which are names that we frequently 
meet with in ancient writers, though they are not all equally 
of the same antiquity; and therefore I shall here inquire 
both into the nature and original of them, Something has 
already been said upon this head, in speaking of the several 
officers of the Church that were placed in those districts, 
as patriarchs, metropolitans, bishops, and presbyters, so far 
as was necessary to explain the powers and duties of those 
ministers in the Church. Yet there are many things to be 
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noted further, which could not then come under considera- 
tion ; for which reason I now make them the subject of a 
peculiar inquiry. And here, to understand the state and 
division of the Church aright, it will be proper to take a 
short view of the state and division of the Roman empire : 
for it is generally thought by learned men, that the Church 
held some conformity to that in her external polity and go- 
vernment, both at her first settlement, and in the changes 
and variations that were made in after-ages. In the time of 
the Apostles every city among the Greeks and Romans was 
under the immediate government of certain magistrates 
within its own body, commonly known by the name of 
BovAn, or Senatus, its common-council, or senate, otherwise 
called Ordo and Curia, the states and court of the city: 
among which there was usually one chief, or principal, 
above the rest, whom some call the Dictator, and others, the 
Defensor Civitatis ; whose power extended not only over 
the city, but all the adjacent territory, commonly called the 
Tipodzea, the suburbs, or lesser towns, belonging to its juris~ 
diction. This was a city in the civil account, a place where 
the civil magistrate and a sort of lesser senate was fixed, to 
order the affairs of that community, and govern within such 
a precinct. 


_ Sect. 2.—The State of the Church conformable to it. 


Now, much after the same manner, the Apostles, in first 
planting and establishing the Church, wherever they found 
a civil magistracy settled in any place, there they endea- 
voured to settle an ecclesiastical one, consisting of a se- 
nate or presbytery, a common-council of presbyters, and 
one chief president above the rest, commonly called the 
Tlpoeswe, or the apostle, or bishop, or angel of the Church ; 
whose jurisdiction was not confined to a single congrega- 
tion, but extended to the whole region, or district, belong- 
ing to the city, which was the Ipodsaa, or Iugockia, or, as 
we now call it, the diocese of the Church. According to 
this model, most probably, St. Paul directed Titus to ordain 
elders in Crete,—xara woAw, in every city,—that is, to settle 
an ecclesiastical senate and government in every place 
where there was before a civil one: which, from the subse- 
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quent history of tbe Church, we learn, was a bishop and his 
presbytery, who were conjunctly called the elders and se- 
nate of the Church. | The cities of the Empire had also their 
magistrates in the territory or country round them; but 
these were subordinate to the magistrates of the city, and 
generally chosen by them, as learned men’ have observed 
out of Frontinus, De Limitibus Agrariis, and other Roman 
antiquaries. In like manner, every city-church had spiritual 
officers in all towns and villages helonging to the city- 
region; and these depending on the mother-church both 
for the exercise of their power and their institution ; they 
being both subordinate and accountable to the city-chure h 
as the subordinate magistrates were in the civil disposition. 


Srcr. 3.—The Division of the Roman Empire into Provinces and Dioceses. 


. Another division of the Roman empire was into provinces 
and dioceses. A province was the cities of a whole region, 
subjected to the authority of one chief magistrate, who resided 
in the metropolis, or chief city of the province. This was 
commonly a Pretor, or a Proconsul, or some magistrate of 
the like eminence and dignity. A diocese was still a larger 
district, containing several provinces within the compass of 
it, in the capital city of which district a more general ma- 
gistrate had his residence, whose power extended over the 
whole diocese, to receive appeals, and determine ali causes 
that weré referred to him for a new hearing from any city 
within the district. And this magistrate was sometimes 
called an Eparchus, or Vicarius, of the Roman empire, and 
particularly a Prefectus Augustalis, at Alexandria. When 
first this division was made it is not so certainly agreed among 
learned men; but it is generally owned, that the division of 
provinces is more ancient than that of dioceses: for the 
division into dioceses began only about the time of Con- 
stantine. But the cantonizing of the Empire into provinces 
was long before; by some referred to Vespasian ; by others 
reckoned still more ancient, and coeval to the first esta- 
blishment of the Christian Church. 

il ob cab taid hte shi Gitano aegis ented tee dhe PSP 

‘See Dr, Maurice, Dioces, Episc. p. 390. 
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Sect. 4.—The sameModel followed by the Church. 


However this was, it is very plain, that the Chureh took 
her model, in setting up metropolitical and patriarchal 
power from this plan of the State. For as in every metro- 
polis, or chief city of each province, there was a superior 
magistrate above the magistrates of every single city; so 
likewise in the same metropolis there was a bishop, whose 
power extended over the whole province, whence he was 
called the metropolitan or primate, as being the principal 
bishop of the province. And in all places therefore the see 
of this bishop was fixed to the civil metropolis, except in 
Afric, where the primate was commonly the senior bishop 
of the province, as has been showed in another place. In 
like manner, as the State had a Vicarius in every capital 
city of each civil diocese ; so the Church in process of. time 
came to have her exarchs, or patriarchs, in many, if not 
in all the capital cities of the empire. 


Sect, 4.—This evidenced from the Civil Notitia of the Empire. 


This will appear plainly from the civil Notitia of the Em- 
pire, when compared with the ecclesiastical ; which, be- 
cause it not only gives light in this matter, but is of singu- 
lar use in many other respects to all that study ecclesiastical 
history, I will here insert it out of the book called Nofitia 
Imperit, said to be written about the time of Arcadius and 
Honorius, where the whole empire is divided into thirteen 
dioceses under four Prefecti-Pretorio ; and about an hun- 
dred and twenty provinces contained in them, in the man- 
ner and form following :— : 


The Prefectus-Pretorio Orientis, and under ham five Dio- 
ceses, viz. the Oriental, Egyptian, Asiatic, Pontie, 
and Thracian Dioceses. ; 


I. In the Oriental Diocese are contained fifteen Provinces. 
1. Palestina. 2. Phoenice. 3, Syria. 4. Cilicia. 5. 
Cyprus. 6. Arabia. 7. Isauria. 8. Palestina Saluta- 
ris. 9. Palestina Secunda. 10. Phoenice Libani. 11. 
Euphratensis. 12. Syria Salutaris. 13. Osrheena. 
14, Mesopotamia. 15. Cilicia Secunda. 
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II. In the Diocese of Egypt, six Provinces. 1. Libya Supe~ 
rior. 2. Libya Inferior. 3. Thebais. 4, ASgyptus. 5. 
Arcadia. 6. Augustamnica. . 

III. In the Asiatic Diocese, ten Provinces. 1. Pamphylia. 

_ 2. Hellespontus, 3. Lydia. 4. Pisidia. 5. Lycaonia. 
6. Phrygia Pacatiana. 7. Phrygia Salutaris. 8. Lycia. 
9. Caria. 10. Insulee Cyclades. 

IV. In the Pontie Diocese, eleven Provinces. 1. Galatia. 2. 
Bithynia. 3. Honorias. 4. Cappadocia Prima. 5. Pa- 
phlagonia. 6. Pontus Polemoniacus. 7. Helenopon- 
tus. 8. Armenia Prima. 9: Armenia Secunda. 10. 
Galatia Salutaris 11. Cappadocia Secunda. 

V. In the Diocese of Thrace, six Provinces. 1. Europa. 
2. Thracia. 3. Heemimontis. 4. Rhodope. 5. Mesia 
Secunda. 6. Scythia. 


The Prefectus-Pretorio of [llyricum, and under him two 
Dioceses, Macedonia and Dacia. 


VI. Inthe Diocese of Macedonia, six Provinces. 1. Achaia. 
2. Macedonia. 3. Creta. 4. Thessalia. 5. Epirus 
Vetus. 6. Epirus Nova, and Pars Macedonie Salu- 
taris. 

VII. In the Diocese of Dacia, five Provinces. 1. Dacia Me- 
diterranea. 2. Dacia Ripensis. 3. Mesia Prima. 4. 
Dardania. 5. Pars Macedonie Salutaris and Prevali- 
tana. 


The Prefectus-Pretorio of Italy, and under him three 
Dioceses, viz. Ltaly or the Itahe Diocese, Illyricum, 
and Africa. 


VIII. In the Italic Diocese are contained seventeen Pro- 
vinces. 1. Venetie. 2. Aimylia. 3. Liguria. 4. 
Flaminia and Picenum Annonarium. 5. Tuscia and 
Umbria. 6. Picenum Suburbicarium. 7. Campania. 
8. Sicilia. 9. Apulia and Calabria. 10. Lucania and 
Bruti. 11, Alpes Cottiz. 12. Rheetia Prima. 13. 
Rhetia Secunda. 14. Samnium. 15. Valeria. 16. 
Sardinia. 17, Corsica. 
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IX. Inthe Diocese of Iilyricum, six Provinces. 1. Pannonia 
Secunda. 2. Savia. 3. Dalmatia. 4. Pannonia Prima. 
5. Noricum Mediterraneum. 6. Noricum Ripense. 

X. In the Diocese of Africa, six Provinces. .1. Byzacium. 
2. Numidia. 3. Mauritania Sitifensis. 4. Mauritania 
Ceesariensis. 5. Tripolis. 6:. Africa Proconsularis. 


The Prefectus-Pretorio Galliarum, and under him three 
Dioceses, viz. Hispania,Gallia, Britannia. 


XI. In the Spanish Diocese, seven Provinces. 1. Beetica. 
2. Lusitania. 3. Gallecia. 4. Tarraconensis. 5. Car- 
thaginensis. 6. Tingitania. 7. Baleares. . 

XII. Inthe Gallican Diocese, seventeen Provinces. 1. Vien- 
nensis. 2. Lugdunensis Prima. 3. Germania Prima. 
4, Germania Secunda. 5. Belgica Prima. 6. Belgica: 
Secunda. 7. Alpes Maritime. 8. Alpes Pennine and 
Graiz. 9. Maxima Sequanorum. 10. Aquitania 
Prima. 11. Aquitania Secunda. 12. Novem Populi. 
13. Narbonensis Prima. 14. Narbonensis Secunda. 
15. Lugdunensis Secunda. 16 Lugdunensis Tertia. 
17. Lugdunensis Senonia. 

XIII. In the Britannic Diocese, five Provinces. 1. Maxima 
Ceesariensis. 2. Valentia. 3. Britannia Prima. 4. 
Britannia Secunda. 5. Flavia Ceesariensis. 


Thus far the Notitia of the Empire. 


Secor. 6.—Compared with the most ancient Accounts of the Division of 
Provinces in the Church. 


Now though we have no Notitia of the Church so ancient 
as this; for that of Leo Sapiens, which is exhibited here- 
after, is of. later date: yet by comparing the broken frag- 
ments that remain in the Acts and Subscriptions of the an- 
cient councils, with this Notitia of the Empire, and confer- — 
ring both with the later Notitize of the Church, it plainly 
appears, that the Church was divided into dioceses and pro- 
vinees much after the same manner as the Empire, having 
an exarch or patriarch in almost every diocese, and a metro- 
politan or primate in every province. The most probable 
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account of which, conformed to the foresaid civil Notitia, is 
presented in the following table, according as the division 
of the Church seems to have stood in the leis end of the 


fourth century. 


I. In the Oriental Diocese,—Patriarch of Antioch. 


Provinces. 
1 Palestina Prima. 
2 Pheenice. 
3 Syria. 
4 Cilicia Prima. 
5 Cyprus. 
6 Arabia. 
7 Isauria. 


8 Palestina Salutaris. 
9 Palestina Secunda. 


10 Pheenice Libani. 
11 Euphratensis. 
12 Syria Salutaris. 
13 Osrhoene. 

14 Mesopotamia. 
15 Cilicia Secunda. 


Metropoles. 
1 Ceesarea. 
2 Tyrus. 
3 Antiochia. 
4 Tarsus. 
5 Constantia. 
6 Bostra. 
7 Seleucia. 
8 Jerusalem, or Hla. 
9 Seythopolis. 


‘10 Emissa. 


11 Hierapolis. 
12 Apamea. 
13 Edessa. 

14 Amida. 

15 Anazarbus. 


II. En the Diocese of si —Patriarch of ig sac dna 


Provinces. 
I Libya Superior. 
2 Libya Inferior. 
3 Thebais. 
4 Agyptus. 
5 Arcadia. 
6 Augustamnica. 


Metropoles. 
1 Ptolemais. 
2 Dranicon. 
3 Antinoe, or Lycopolis. 
4 Alexandria. 
5 Oxirinchus. 
6 Pelusium. 


III. In the Diocese of Asia,—Exarch of Ephesus. 


Provinces. 
1 Pamphylia. 
2 Hellespontus. 
3 Lydia. 
4 Pisidia. 


Metropoles. 
1 Perga, or Sida. 
2 Cyzicus. 
3 Sardes. 
4 Antiochia. 
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Provinces. 
5 Lycaonia. 
6 Phrygia Pacatiana. 
7 Phrygia Salutaris. 
8 Lycia. 
9 Caria. 
10 Insulee Cyclades. 
11 Asia Proconsularis. 


Metropoles. 
5 Iconium. 
6 Laodicea. 
7 Synada. 
8 Myra. 
9 Aphrodisias,or Stauropolis. 
10 Rhodus. 
11 Ephesus. 


IV. In the Diocese of Pontus,—Exarch of Cesarea. 


Provinces. 


1 Galatia. 

2 Bithynia. 

3 Cappadocia Prima. 

4 Cappadocia Secunda. 
5 Honorias. 

6 Paphlagonia. 

7 Pontus Polemoniacus. 
8 Helenopontus. 

9 Armenia Prima, 
10 Armenia Secunda. 
11 Galatia Salutaris. 


Metropoles. 


1 Ancyra. 

2 Nicomedia. 
3 Cesarea. 

4 Tyana, 

5 Claudiopolis. 
6 Gangra. 

7 Neoczesarea. 
8 Amasea. 

9 Sebastia. 

10 Melitine. 
11. Pessinus. Others, Justinia- 
 nopolis. 


V. In the Diocese of Thrace,—Exarch of Heraclea first, 
afterwards ‘Constantinople. 


Provinces. 


1 Europa. 

2 Thracia. - 

3 Heemimontis. 

4 Rhodope. 

5 Meesia Secunda. 
6 Scythia. 


Metropoles. 


1 Heraclea. 

2 Philippopolis. 
3 Adrianopolis. 
4 Trajanopolis. 
5 Marcianopolis. 
6 Tomi.! 





1 But the bishop of Tomi is rather to be reckoned an autocephalus than a 
metropolitan, because he had no suffragan bishops under him. 
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VI. In the Diocese of Macedonia,—Exarch of Thessa~ 


Provinces. 
1 Achaia. 
2 Macedonia. 
3 Creta. 
4 Thessalia. 
5 Epirus Vetus. 
6 Epirus Nova. 


lonica. 


Metropoles. 
1 Corinthus. 
2 Thessalonica. | 
3 Gortyna. 
4 Larissa. 
5 Nicopolis. 
6 Dyrrachium. 


VII. Inthe Drocese of Dacia,—Exarch perhaps first at Sar~ 
dica, afterwards at Acrida, or Justimana Prima, 


erected by Justinian. 


Provinces. 
1 Dacia Mediterranea. 
2 Dacia Ripensis. 
3 Meesia Prima. 
4 Dardania. 
5 Preevalitana. 


Metropoles. 
1 Sardica. 
2 Sardica. _ 
3 Sardica. 
4 Scupi. 
5 Acrida. 


VIII. The Diocese of Italy is by some reckoned but one 
| Diocese, by others divided into two, the Diocese of Italy, 
and the Prefecture of Rome. 


In the Italic Diocese,—Exarch of Milan. 


Provinces. 


Metropoles. 


1 Flaminia and Picenum An- 1 Ravenna. 


nonarium. 
2 Venetia and Histria.. 
3 AXmilia. 
4 Liguria. 
5 Alpes Cottia. 
6 Rheetia Prima. 
7 Rhetia Secunda. 


2 Aquileia. 

3 Ravenna. 

4 Mediolanum, Milan. 
5 Milan. 

6 Milan. 

7 Milan.! 





? Others Rhetiopolis, called Augusta Tiberii, now Ratisbon. 
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In the Roman Prefecture,—Patriarch of Rome. 


Provinces. 
i Picenum Suburbicarfum. 
2 Campania. 
3 Tuscia and Umbria. 
4 Apulia and Calabria. 
5 Brutii and Lucania. 
6. Samnium. 
7 Valeria. 
8 Sicilia. 
9 Sardinia. 
10 Corsica. 


10 Uncertain. 


Metropoles. 
1 Rome. 
2 Rome. 
3 Rome. 
A Rome. 
5 Rome. 
6 Rome. 
7 Rome. 
8 Syracuse. 
9. Calaris. 


Others, Capua. 


Others, Rome. 


IX. In the Diocese of [llyricum Occidentale-—Exarch of 


Sirmium. 


Provinces. 


Metropoles. 


1 Pannonia Prima, or Supe- 1 Laureacum, 


rior. 
2 Pannonia Secunda. 
3 Salvia. 


4 Dalmatia. 
5 Noricum Mediterraneum. 
6 Noricum Ripense, 


2 Sirmium. 

3 Sirmium. hers, sone 
mana. 

A Salona. 

5 Some say, Saltzburg.' 

6 Some say, Laureacum,' 


X. In the Diocese of Africa,—Exarch of Carthage. 


Provinces. 
1 Africa Proconsularis, 
2 Byzacium. 
3 Numidia, 
4 Tripolis. 
.5 Mauritania Sitifensis. 
6 Mauritania Czesariensis, 


_ Metropoles. 
1 Carthage. 
2 Civ. Metrop. Adrumetum.* 
3 Cirta Julia, or Constantina, 
4 Tripolis. 
5 Sitifi, 
6 Ceesarea. 





, 
1 Others leave these two uncertain. 


? But the ecelesiastical fol- 


joaved the see of the senior bishop. Soin all the rest. 
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XI..Jn the Diocese of Spain, —Exarch uncertain. 


Provinces. 
1 Beetica. 
2 Lusitania. 
3 Galleecia. 
4 Tarraconensis. 
5 Carthaginensis. . 
6 Tingitana. 
7 Insule Baleares. 


Metropoles. 
1. Hispalis, 
2 Emerita Augusta, 
3 Bracara.. ~ ant T 
4 Tarraco. 
5 Carthago Hispanica. 
6 See of the Sen. Bishop. 
7 Uncertain. Some, Palma. 


- XII. In the Diocese of Gallia,—Exarch uncertain. 


Provinces. 
1 Viennensis. 
2 Lugdunensis Prima. 
3 Germania Prima. 
4 Germania Secunda. 
5 Belgica Prima. 
6 Belgica Secunda. 
7 Alpes Maritime. - 


8 Alpes Pennine and Graie. 


9 Maxima Sequanorum. 
10 Aquitania Prima. 

11 Aquitania Secunda. 

12 Novem Populi. 

13 Narbonensis Prima. 

14 Narbonensis Secunda. 
15 Lugdunensis Secunda. 
16 Lugdunensis Tertia. 
17 Lugdunensis Senonia. 


Metropoles. 

1 Arelate. Others, Vienna. 
2 Lugdunum. 
3 Treveris, since Mentz. 

4 Treveris, since Colen. 

5 'Treveris. 

6 Rhemi. 

7 Ebrodunum. 

8 Vienna. 

9 Visontium, Besanson. 

10 Bituriges, Bourges. 

11 Burdigala. 

12 Elusa, or Aug. Ausciorum. 
13 Narbo. 

14 Aquee Sextia, Aix. 

15 Rothomagus, Rouen. 

16 Turones, Tours. 

17 Senonee, Sens. 


XIII. In the Diocese of Britain,—Exarch of York, of any. 


Provinces. 


Metropoles. 


1 Maxima Cesariensis,which 1 Eboracum, York. 
_.was_at the first all from 
the Thames to the Nor- 


thern borders, 
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B Provinces. : Metropoles. 
2 Flavia Cesariensis, taken 2 York. 


out of the former, and 
containing all from the 

Thames to the Humber. 

3 Britannia Prima, all on the 3 London. 
South of the Thames. 

4 Britannia Secunda, or all 4 Caerleon. 
beyond the Severn. 

5 Valentia, beyond the Picts’ 5 York. 
wall. 


This in the main was the state and division of the Church 
into provinces and exarchates, or metropolitical and patriar- 
chal dioceses, in the latter end of the fourth century: from 
which it appears that a very near correspondence was ob- 
served between the Church and State in this matter, both in 
the western and eastern empire. 


Secr. 7,—This evidenced further from the Rules and Canons of the Church. 


And this may be evidenced further both from the rules 
and canons, and the known practice of the Church in this 
case. For when any provinces were divided in the State, 
there commonly followed a division in the Church also: and 
when any city was advanced to a greater dignity in the civil 
account, it usually obtained a like promotion in the ecclesi- 
astical. So when controversies arose about primacy between 
two churches in the same province or district, the way to 
end the dispute was to inquire, which of them was the me- 
tropolis in the State, and order the same to be the metropolis 
in the Church. Of all which there are manifest proofs in an- 
cient history. It was by this rule that the bishop of Con- 
stantinople was advanced to patriarchal power in the Church, 
who before was not so much as a metropolitan, but subject 
to the primate of Heraclea in Thrace; and this very reason 
is given by two general-councils, which confirmed him in 
the possession of this newly acquired power. The first of 
Constantinople decreed! “that he should have the next 





Con. Constant. c. 8. Tov Kwysayriverddtwe imioxomoy eye rh 
apeoPeia rhe rye werd TOV TIS Pope emioxorov, Ord 7d “avar adTHY viav 
Popnv. y 
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place of honour after the bishop of Rome, because Con- 
stantinople was New Rome.” Which was thus again con- 
firmed and ratified in the council of Chalcedon, which says, 
“ Forasmuch as we think it proper to follow the decrees of 
the holy fathers, and allow the canon made by those hundred 
and fifty bishops assembled under the Emperor Theodosius, 
in the royal city Constantinople, we ourselves order! and 
decree the same concerning the privileges of the most holy 
church of the said city, which is New Rome. For our fore- 
fathers gave Old Rome her privileges in regard that she was the 
royal city; and those hundred and fifty bishops were moved 
with the same consideration to grant equal privileges to the 
episcopal throne of New Rome ; judging it but reasonable, 
that the city which was honoured with the royal seat of the 
empire and senate, and enjoyed the same privileges with Old 
Rome in all matters of a civil nature, shouldalso be advanced to 
the same dignity in ecclesiastical affairs, and be accounted the 
second in order after her.” Accordingly they determined 
now, that the three whole dioceses of Asia, Pontus, and 
Thrace should be settled under the jurisdiction of this new 
patriarch of Constantinople: which plamly shows, they 
had.a particular regard to the model of the State in settling 
the bounds and limits of jurisdiction in the Church. The 
council of Antioch assigns this for the reason of paying 
deference to metropolitan bishops in general, because 
they were placed in the metropolis of the province? whither 
all men that had business or controversies, had recourse. 
And therefore if any dispute happened, as sometimes there 
did, between two bishops in the same province about metro~ 
political power, each laymg a claim to it; the way to end 
this controversy was to inquire, which of their sees was the 
true metropolis in the State? and adjudge the same to 
have the true legal right and privilege in the Church. By this 
rule the council of Turin? determined the controversy about 





1 Con. Chalced. c. 28. : 2 Con. Antioch, ¢.9. 3.Con. 
Taurin. c. 1, Illud inter episcopos urbium Arelatensis et Viennensis, qui de 
primattis apud nos honore certabant, 4 sanct& synodo definitum est, ut qui ex 
eis comprobaverit suam civitatem esse metropolim, is totius provincia hono-, 


rem primat(is obtineat, et ipse juxta preceptum canonum, ordinationum 
habeat potestatem. 
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presidency betwixt the two churches of Arles and Vienna, 
decreeing, “that that bishop should be the primate, who 
could prove his city to be the metropolis of the province.” 
It sometimes happened, that an ambitious spirit would peti- 
tion the Emperor to grant him the honour and power of a 
metropolitan in the Church, when yet the province to which 
he belonged, had but one metropolis in the State; which 
was so contrary to the foresaid rule of the Church, that the 
great council of Chalcedon! made it deposition for any bi- 
shop to attempt it. But on the other hand, if the Emperor 
thought fit to divide a province into two, and. erect a new 
metropolis in the second part ; then the Church many times 
.allowed the bishop of the new metropolis to become a me- 
tropolitan in the Church also. By this means Tyana, in 
Cappadocia, came to be a metropolitical see, as well as Ca- 
sarea, because the province was divided into two by impe- 
rial edict. And the like happened upon the division of 
many other provinces, Galatia, Pamphylia, &c. as may be 
seen in the Notitia of the Church, which follows in the end 
of this Book. The canons of the Church were made to fa- 
your this practice in the erection of new bishoprics also, 
For the council of Chalcedon? has another canon which says, 
““ that if the imperial power made any innovation in the pre- 
cincts or parishes belonging to any city, then the state. of 
the Church-precincts might be altered in conformity to. the 
alterations that were made in the political and civil State.” 
Which canon is repeated and confirmed in the council® of 
Trullo. So that if any place was advanced to the privilege 
of a city, and governed bya civil magistracy of its own, 
which was not so before, it might then also be freed from 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of its former bishop, and be 
governed by one of its own. "Thus when Maiuma, in 
Palestine, a dependant on Gaza, was advanced by Con- 
stantine to the privilege of a city, and governed by a ma- 
gistracy of its own; that was presently followed with the 
erection of a new bishop’s see, which continued ever after, 


1 Con. Chalced. c. 12. ® Con. Chalced.c.17. "Ee ric éx BacvukAe 
tEsoiac tkawioSy odie, Toic wodtuKoic Kai Onpootowg Timo Kai THY 
ixcAnovasiay mapoiuKidy 9 TéEtc dkohsOstrw. 5 Con. Trull, c, 38, 


which instead of wapourdy, reads, mpayparwy. 
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notwithstanding that Julian in spite to Christianity disfran- 
chised the city, and annexed it to Gaza again. Sozomen is 
our author for this, and he adds further,’ “ that in his time 
the bishop of Gaza, upon ‘a vacancy of Maiuma, laying 
claim to it as only an appendage of his own city, and 
pleading, that one city ought not to have two bishops, the 
cause came to a hearing before a provincial synod, which 
determined in favour of the Maiumitans, and ordained them 
another bishop: for they thought it not proper, that they, 
who for their piety had obtained the privilege of being made 
a city, and were only deprived of their right by the envy of 
a pagan prince, should lose their other rights, which con- 
cerned the priesthood and the Church.” So it always con- - 
tinued an episcopal see, and has its place among the rest 
in the Notitia of the Church. The like may be observed of 
Emmaus, which at first was but a village belonging to the 
diocese and city of Jerusalem. But being afterward rebuilt 
by the Romans, and called Nicopolis, from their great vie- 
tories over the Jews, it became a city and a bishop’s see, 
under which character the reader may also find it in the 
Notitia, of the Church. These are evident proofs, that in 
settling the limits of dioceses and other districts, and mo- 
delling the external polity of the Church, a great regard 
was had to the rules of the State, and many things ordered 
in conformity to the measure observed in the Roman 
empire. 


Secr. 8.—Yet the Church not tied precisely to observe this Model, but used 
her Liberty in varying from it, 

Yet these being matters only of conveniency and outward 
order, the Church did not tie herself absolutely to follow 
that model, but only so far as she judged it expedient and 
conducive to the ends of her own spiritual government and 
discipline. And therefore she did not imitate the State- 
model in all things: she never had one universal bishop in 
imitation of an universal emperor; nor an eastern and a 
western pontificate, in imitation of an eastern and western 
empire; nor four grand spiritual administrators, answering 





1 Sozom. lib. v. ¢. 3. 
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to the four great ministers of State, the Prefecti-Pretorio 
in the civil government; not to mention any other forms or 
ministers of State-affairs, multitudes of which may be seen 
in the Notitia of the Empire. Nay in those things wherein 
she followed the civil form, her liberty seems to have been 
preserved both by the laws of Church and State; and no- 
thing of this nature was forced upon her, but as she thought 
fit to order it in her own wisdom and discretion. This may 
be collected from one of Justinian’s Novels, where having 
divided the two Armenias into four provinces, he adds,! 
“ that as to what concerned the state-of the Church, his 
intent was to leave every thing in its ancient form, and make 
no alterations in the rights of the old metropolitans, or their 
power of ordaining their suffragans, &c.” And this appears — 
further from the answer of Pope Innocent, bishop of Rome, 
or one under his name, given to Alexander of Antioch, who 
had put the question,?—“whether upon the division of a pro- 
vince, and the erection of two civil metropoles in it by a 
royal decree, there ought also to be two metropolitan 
bishops in the Church?’ To this he answers, “ that there 
was no reason the Church should undergo alterations upon 
every, necessary change that was made in the civil State, 
or have her honours and dignitaries multiplied or divided 
according to what the Emperor thought fit to do in his own 
affairs.” This shows, that the Church was at liberty in this 
matter, to follow the model and divisions of the civil State 
or not, as she judged most expedient for herself: and when 
any alterations of this nature were made, they were gener- 
ally done by the direction or consent of a provincial or 
general council, or the tacit consent and approbation of the 


Church. 





"1 Justin. Novel. 3]. Que ver6 ad sacerdotia spectant, ea volumus in pris- 
tind manere form4, ut neque circa jus metropoliticum, neque circa ordina- 
tiones quicquam innovetur. Vid. 28. c. 2. ‘ ® Innocent. Ep. 18. ad 
Alex. Antioch. Quod sciscitaris, utrum-divisis imperiali judicio provinciis, 
ut due metropoles fiant, sic duo metropolitani episcopi debeant nominari? 
non visum est ad mobilitatem necessitatum mundanarum Dei ecclesiam com- 
mutari, honoresque aut divisiones perpeti, quas pro suis causis faciendas 
duxerit imperator. 
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Secr. 9.--An Acceunt of the Ecclesie Suburbicarie in the District of the 
Roman Church. : 

Whilst we are upon this head relating to the ancient di- 
vision of the Church, it comes properly to be inquired, what 
the primitive writers mean by the term Ecclesiae Suburbi- 
carie, suburbicary churches, in the district of the Roman 
Church. Ruffinus, in his translation and abstract of the 
Nicene canons, gives us the sixth of them in these words ;' 
«« The ancient custom of Alexandria and Rome shall still be 
observed, that the one shall have the care or government 
of the Egyptian, and the other that of thé suburbicary 
churches.” A great many questions have been raised by 
learned men in the last age concerning this, which I shall 
not clog this discourse with, but only resolve two ques- 
tions, which are most material for a reader to know. 1. 
What was the extent of this district? 2. Whether it was 
the limits of his metropolitical or patriarchal power ? 

To know what was the extent of this district, we cannot 
take a surer way, than to consider what 1s meant by the 
suburbicary regions in other places. For this is a term that 
often occurs m the Theodosian Code,? where Gothofred? 
and our learned Dr. Cave,* and many others take it to sig= 
nify the district of the Prefectus Urbis, or jurisdiction of 
the provost of Rome, which was a cireuit of about an hun- 
dred miles next to Rome; as is evident from the ancient 
law, which says, his government extended not only toRome, 
but to an hundred miles® round it, where the limits of his 
jurisdiction ceased. Which is noted also by Cassiodore,¢ 
and Dio,” who instead of “ Centesimus Lapis,” uses the 
phrase of “ seven hundred and fifty stadia, or furlongs,” 
which is not much short of the legal computation. Others 
reckon the Regiones Suburbicarie to be the same ten pro- 

1 Rufiin. Hist. lib. i. c.6. Ut apud Alexandriam, et in Urbe Rom4, vetusta 
consuetudo servetur, ut vel ille Mgypti, vel hic suburbicariarum Ecclesiarum 
sollicitudinem gerat. , * Cod. 'Th. lib. xi, tit. 1, de Annona, leg. 9. Vid. 
plura apud Gothofied. in Locum. ® Gothofred. in Cod. Th. lib. xi, 
iit. 1. de Annona, leg. 9. * Cave, Anc. Church-Gov..c. iii. p. 115, 
° Digest. lib. i. tit, 12. leg. 1, Si quid intra centisimum milliarium admissum 


sit, ad preefectum urbi pertinet, &c. ® Cassiodor. Form. lib. v, 
p. 207. 7 Dio, lib. lii, p. 548, Mapes 
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vinces of the Italic diocése, which were under the Vicarius 
Urbicus, who with the other Vicarius of Italy divided the 
Italic diocese between’ them: so that the Roman Viearius 
had seven provinces in Italy, mentioned before in the No« 
titia, and the three islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica 
under his jurisdiction; which they reckon the suburbicary 
provinces of Rome. So our learned Mr. Brerewood,! and 
Sirmond,? and Du Pin, and some others, who extend the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the bishop of Rome to all those 
ten provinces under the inspection of the Vicarius Urbis. 
Either of these opinions may be admitted, as having at least 
their arguments of. probability to defend them: whereas 
they who confine the suburbicary churches to a single 
diocese, or extend them so far as to include all the provinces 
of the western empire, run into contrary extremes, for which 
there is no ground either in the Nicene canon itself, or 
any other part of the history of the Church in that age ; for 
it is evident the canon speaks of the power of the three 
great bishops, Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, as extend- 
ing further than a single diocese; but that the authority of 
the bishop of Rome in those days extended over the whole 
western empire, is not once so much as hinted in the Nicene 
canon, but is contrary to all the common senses of suburbi- 
cary churches, and refuted by the known distinction be- 
tween Italic and Roman churches or provinces, and the 
‘constant opposition that was made by the African churches, 
and those of Britain, Milan, and others, to the least pre- 
tences of patriarchal power over them. From which it is 
rational to conclude, that the notion of suburbicary churches 
ought not to be extended beyond the limits either of the 
Prefectus Urbis, which was an hundred miles about Rome, 
and, as Dr. Cave and some others think, was also the limits 
of the Pope’s metropclitical power; or at most not beyond 
the limits of those ten provinces, which were immediately 
subjected to the civil disposition and jurisdiction of the 
Vicarius Urbis, viz. 1. Campania. 2. Tuscia and Umbria. 
3. Picenum Suburbicarium. 4. Valeria. 5. Samnium. 6. 





1 Brerewood of Patriarch.-Gov. q.i. p. 99. ? Sirmond. Censur. 
Conjectur. lib. i. c. 4. 
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Apulia and Calabria. 7. Lucania and Brutii. 8. Sicilia. 
9. Sardinia. 10. Corsica: Which Dr. Cave! supposes to 
have been the exact and’ proper limits of the Pope’s patri- 
archal power, as he thinks the other were the bounds of his 
metropolitical jurisdiction. 


Secr. 10.—This most. probably the true ancient Limits of the Bishop of 
Rome’s both Metropolitical aud Patriarchal Jurisdiction. 

But it matters not much, I think, whether we call the 
district of these ten provinces the bishop of Rome’s metro- 
political, or patriarchal dioceses or provinces. For after all 
the disputes that have been raised about this matter, these 
seem to have been in a great measure the true ancient limits 
both of his metropolitical and patriarchal power. Many, I 
know, will take this for a paradox; but I have showed it to 
be true? in the case of the bishop of Alexandria, the bounds 
of whose jurisdiction were the same, viz. The six provinces 
of the Egyptian diocese, both when he was a metropolitan 
and patriarch; and why. then might not the case be the 
same with the bishop of Rome, whose privileges are pre- 
-seribed as a model for the bishop of Alexandria by the 
council of Nice, whose words are these:? “ Let ancient 
customs prevail; in Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis, let the 
bishop of Alexandria have authority over all, because the 
same is customary with the bishop of Rome: in like manner 
at Antioch, and in other provinces, let the privileges be 
secured to the churches.” Some think the bishop of Rome 
was only a metropolitan, when this canon was made, as 
Launoy, Bp. Beverege, Bp. Stillingfleet, and Dr. Cave; 
according to whose sentiments it must follow, that the sip. 
burbiedry churches were the district or subject of his 
metropolitical power. Mr. Brerewood* and Spalatensis 
after St. Jerom think he was properly a patriarch; and I 
have showed elsewhere® that there: are some reasons to 
countenance their opinion. But then the limits of his pa- 
triarchal power were still the same, according as it was at 





' Cave, Anc. Church-Gov. c. v. p. 256. ? Book ii, chap. xvii. sect. 11. 
3 Con. Nic. c. 6. * Brerewood of Patriarchal Power, q. 1. > Book 
ii. chap. xvii. sect. 8, 
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Alexandria, and the ten ‘provinces of the Roman diocese 
were the legal bounds of his jurisdiction. And. so Du. Pin! 
amongst. the Romanists makes no scruple ingenuously to 
confess, exempting Germany, Spain, France, Britain, Africa, 
Illyricum, and seven of the Italie provinces, from any sub- 


jection to the jurisdiction of the Roman patriarch in those 
first and primitive ages. 


Sect. 11.—Some evident Proofs of this. 


This is contrary to the general stream and current of the 
Romish writers, one of which is so angry with Du Pin upon 
this account, that he treats him with all the scorn and bitter- 
ness imaginable for making such a bold concession, and en- 
deavours to answer? both what he and Bp. Stillingfleet 
had advanced against the Pope’s pretence to patriarchal 
power over the whole western empire: but with what suc- 
cess, the reader may easily judge from these few instances, 
which are evident proofs of the sense that has been given of 
the extent and limits of the Pope’s patriarchal. jurisdiction. 

Ist. Ruffinus,? who was an Italian, and presbyter of 
Aquileia, and therefore could not be ignorant of the bounds 
of the Pope’s patriarchal power, in interpreting the sixth 
canon of the council of Nice, confines his jurisdiction to the 
suburbicary provinces; and other ancient versions, pub- 
lished by Sirmondus and Justellus, agree with his inter- 
pretation. 

2d. The other seven provinces of Italy, which properly 
constituted the Italic diocese as distinct from the Roman 
provinces, with Milan, their metropolis, at the head of them, 
were not anciently subject to the jurisdiction of the bishop 
of Rome. For Milan is frequently styled the metropolis of 
‘Italy by Athanasius* and Theodoret,® taking Italy, in its 
strict and peculiar notion, as distinct from the provinces 
subject to Rome. The bishop of Milan was never ordained 
by the bishop of Rome, which yet he must have been had 
he been subject to his patriarchal power, but by the bishop 





1 Du Pin, De Disciplin. Eccles. Dissert. i. n. 14. p. 92. ® Schel- 
strate’s Dissertation of Metropolitical and Patriarchal Power against Stil- 
lingfleet, Lond. 1688. 5 Ruffin. Hist. lib. i. c.6. See before sect. 9. 
* Athanas. Ep. ad Solitar. tom.. p. $31. 5 Theod, lib. ii. ¢. 15, 
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of Aquileia, as the bishop of Aquileia and other places 
were ordained by Milan, which is evident from the Epistle 
of Pope Pelagius,! and De Marca? does not pretend to 
deny it. The like has been‘observed by learned men con- 
cerning Ravenna, and other places in Italy, which fre- 
quently contested the point of superiority and subjection 
with the bishops of Rome, of which Dr. Cave® gives the 
reader a particular historical account for many ages succes- 
sively, too long: to be here inserted. ) HI 

3d. For the African provinces, which are pretended to 
be part of the Pope’s patriarchal dominions ; they had always 
an exarch, or patriarch, of their own, the primate of Car- 
thage, who was absolute, and independent of any other, 
as Justinian declares in one of his Novels.* And it is plain 
the African councils always thought so; for as they never 
sent to Rome for ordinations, so they prohibited all appeals 
thither upon any account whatsoever. Which is evident 
beyond all contradiction from the council of Milevis,® which’ 
orders every African clerk, that appeals from the sentence 
of his own bishop, or a synod of select judges, to appeal to 
none but African synods, or the primates of the provinces. 
And if any presumed to appeal beyond seas, meaning to 
Rome, he should be excluded from all communion in the 
African churehes. This decree was further confirmed by- 
several acts of their general synods, made upon the famous 
case and appeal of Apiarius, an African presbyter, whom 
Zosimus, bishop. of Rome, pretended to restore to commu- 
nion, after he had been deposed by an African council. 
Zosimus alleged for himselfa pretended decree of the coun- 
cil of Nice, giving him authority to receive appeals ; but 
this the African fathers proved to be a forgery, by sending 
for authentic copies of the Nicene decrees from Constanti- 
nople, Antioch, and Alexandria, where no such thing ap- 
peared. Upon this the African fathers write a very sharp 


1 Pelag. Ep. 17. Con. tom. v. p. 805. . * Marca, de Concord, Sacerdot. 
lib. vi. c. 4..n. 7, 8. 8 Cave, Anc. Church-Gov.c. 5. * Justin. 
Novel. 131.c.4. 5 Con. Milevit. c.22.. Quod si et ab eis appellandum 
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letter to Pope Celestine, (for Zosimus, and Boniface, his 
successor, were both dead whilst this controversy was de- 
pending,) where, among other things, they desire him, 
“that he would not, for the future, give ear to any that 
came from Afric, nor admit those to communion whom 
they had excommunicated, which he might easily perceive 
to be prohibited by the council of Nice, according to whose 
decrees, both the inferior clergy, and the bishops them- 
selves, were committed to the judgment of their own metro- 
politans.” For the Nicene fathers very justly and wisely 
conceived, that all controversies ought to be ended in the 
places where they arose. And it was very unreasonable in 
itself to think, that God should enable a single person to 
examine the justice of a cause, and deny his grace to a vast 
number of persons assembled in council. Therefore, upon 
the whole matter, they desire him henceforth to forbear 
sending any of his clerks into Afric, to execute his sentence 
there, lest they should seem to introduce the smoky pride 
of the world into the Church of Christ. With abundance 
more to the same purpose, which the reader may find at 
large inserted among the canons of the African Code.! 
From which it is as plain as the sun at noon-day, that, in 
the time of St. Austin, the Pope could lay no just claim to 
patriarchal power over any of the African churches. 

4th. Baluzius has further demonstrated for the Gallican 
Churches, in his excellent preface to Antonius Augustinus’s 
book, De Emendatione Gratiani, that, for eight hundred 
years, the French synods never allowed of any appeals from 
their own determinations to the Pope. They always or- 
dained their own metropolitans, as is evident from the se- 
cond synod of Orleans,? Anno 533; and many times stoutly 
resisted the encroachments of the Popes, for which I refer 
the reader to the foresaid Baluzius and Dr. Cave? the parti- 
culars being too long to be inserted here. , 

_Lastly, For the Britannic Churches, it is evident, that for 
six hundred years they never acknowledged any depend- 
ence upon Rome. When Austin, the monk, came into Eng- 





1 Cod. Can. Afric. 4 cap. 135. ad cap, 138, 2 Con. Aurel.ii.c.7, 
8 Cave, Anc, Church-Gov. c.5, p. 220. : oY 
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land, and pleaded with the British bishops (seven in num- 
ber) for subjection to the bishop of Rome, and conformity 
to the Roman rites, in the observation of Easter, and some 
other things, he was answered positively,’ “ that they 
owed no obedience to the Pope of Rome, but were under 
the government of the the bishop of Caerleon upon Uske, 
who was their overseer under God.” And for the business 
of the paschal controversy, they were so far from paying 
any deference to the Roman custom, that they continued 
their ancient practice of observing Easter on a different 
Sunday from Rome for some ages after, notwithstanding 
all the arguments that the Pope or his party could urge 
against them; for which reasons they were treated as 
schismatics by the agents and emissaries of Rome: which 
is an evident demonstration, that they did not then acknow- 
ledge any thing of the Pope’s patriarchal power over them: 
All this is clear from Bede,? who repeats it in several places. 
And William of Malmesbury and Stephen Heddius,* and 
Eadmerus,® and other writers of the Life of Wilfrid, arch- 
bishop of York, a great zealot for the Romish cause against 
the British customs, tell us the very same story. For they 
say, Wilfrid refused to receive ordination from the Scottish 
or British bishops, or from any ordained by them, because 
the apostolical see had rejected their communion. So that, 
as Bp. Stillingfleet® has observed, out of these authors, it 
is plain, “the British and Scottish Churches stood excom- 
municate, at that time, by the Church of Rome, because’ 
they would not submit to her rites and customs about 
Easter, and her pretended power over them.” A great deal 
more has been alleged by our learned antiquaries, Mr. 
Brerewood,” Mr. Watsons Dr. Cave,? and Bp. Stillingfleet,” 
.to show the ancient liberty and independency of the Britan= 
nic Churches, which I shall not here repeat, but only con- 





1 Spelman. Con. Britan. an. 601. tom. i. p. 108. ? Bede, Hist. lib. ii- 
e. 2 et 19. lib. iii. c. 25. lib. v. c. 16 et 22. 3Malmsbur. de Gestis. 
Pontifie. Anglor. lib. iii. * Steph. Meddius, Vit. Wilfrid. c. 12. . 3 
5 Eadmer. Vit. Wilfrid. 6 Stillingfleet’s Answer to Cressy, pv. 300. 

7 Brerewood of Patriarch. Gov. Qu. 3. 8 Watson, de Eccles. Britan. 
Antiqua Libertate. Thes. 2. ® Cave, Anc. Church-Goy. ¢. 5. p. 244.. 
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sider an exception or two, which are made by Schelstrate, 
in his dissertation concerning the patriarchal power of the 
bishop of Rome, in answer to Bp. Stillingfleet’s Antiquities 
of the British Church. 


Sect. 12, —The contrary Socitiaas of Schelstrate, relating to the Britannic 
Church, considered. 

He says,! the manuscript set out by Sir H. Spelman, 
containing the answer of Dinothus to Austin, is spurious 
and forged; “for the style manifestly discovers it to be mo- 
dern:” which is a weighty argument indeed from a person, 
who was so competent a judge of the British style, in which 
that manuscript was written, that he professes he did not 
understand even the English tongue, without the help of an 
interpreter: and how then should he be able to judge of a 
British writing by its style, without knowing a syllable of 
the language? But he adds, “ the matter of it also discovers 
it to be a forgery: for it is manifest there was no arch- 
bishop of Caerleon upon Usk at that time, as the writing 
pretends; but that the metropolitan jurisdiction had for 
above a hundred years before been transferred to Menevia :” 
as if it was not as manifest. to all the world, that the arch- 
bishop of Menevia or St. David’s might retain the title of 
Caerleon, though the see was removed, because Caerleon 
was the original seat; as well as the bishop of the Isle of 
Man now retains the title of Episcopus Sodorensis, because 
Sodera and all the Hebrides, or islands on the west of 
Scotland, were once part. of his diocese, though now for 
many ages they have been separated from it: or, to give an 
instance nearer Rome, we are told by geographers,’ that 
Ostia and Porto still give title to. two bishops, one whereof 
is always a senior cardinal, and the other dean of the col- 
lege of cardinals, though both places are now in such ruins, 
that there is scarce an inhabitant in either. We shall see 
hereafter in the fifth Chapter of this Book, that many times 
three or four ancient Italian bishoprics were united into one, 
as Holstenius® has observed of Tarquina, Cornetum, and 





“1 Schelstrat. Dissert. c. 6. p. 130. 2 Ferrar. Lexicon. Geogr. 
Voce, Ostia, et Portus Augusti. 8 Holsten. Annot. in Geograph. 
Carol. & 8. Paulo, p. 8. 
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Gravisca ; in which case no absurdity is committed, which- 
ever of the titles the bishop of the united diocese was 
ealled by... Why then must it be an objection against the 
validity of this testimony, that it calls the bishop of Menevia 
by the title of Caerleon, when that was the original title { 
But secondly, he says, “ it appears from Bede, that the 
question was not concerning the primacy of the Roman 
bishop, but about Austin’s metropolitical jurisdiction over 
them.” But how then came the British bishops to be reck- 
oned schismatics, if the Pope’s authority was no ways con- 
cerned in the dispute? Would they be schismaties for reject- 
ing Austin’s metropolitical jurisdiction, had he unwarrant- 
ably usurped that power of his own head, and without a 
legal commission from some superior obtruded himself upon 
them? It is plain, therefore, the one was included in the 
other, and the rejecting Austin was rejecting the power 
that sent him. But they also contested the Pope’s supre- 
macy in another respect, refusing to comply with the 
Romish rites and usages in the observation of Easter, the 
administration of baptism, St. Peter’s tonsure, and some 
other customs: which was an argument, that as they had 
no dependence upon the Church of Rome heretofore, nor 
much communication with her, but rather with the eastern 
Churches ; so now they intended not to submit to her dic- 
tates, but to follow their own ancient customs as a free 
Church, and independent of her. Can any one suppose 
that, had the British bishops looked upon the Pope as in- 
vested with a legal supremacy over them, they would 
have scrupled complying with directions in such matters, 
as the observation of Easter and the like, when such things 
were but the smallest part of patriarchal jurisdiction? Even 
our author himself, when he comes to consider the matter 
a little further, is not so hardy as to stand by his own asser- 
tion, but comes to call them names at last with Baronius, 
and others of his own party, telling us! “ that after the 
Saxons had broken in upon them, they deserted the doc- 
trines and rights of the Catholic Church, and receded as 
schismatics from the centre of ecclesiastical communion: 





1 Schelstrat. Dissert. ¢. 6. p. 106. 
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and that it ought to be concluded, that God was willing to 
show the falsehood of the schismatical Church of Britain, 
by the miracle which He wrought upon Austin’s interces- 
sion.” This is home to our point, and gives up the cause 
in question, which is,—whether the British Church owned 
the Pope’s supremacy at the coming of Austin hither 2 
Which our author, after some small bickerings with his 
learned adversary, is forced to deny, and join issue with 
him, and then betakes himself to their last and common 
refuge, ill names and miracles, which being no arguments 
in this case, I shall not stand’ to give them any answer; 
but only inquire into one thing more,—how it appears, that 
the Britons had deserted any ancient doctrine relating to 
the Pope’s patriarchal power, upon the coming of the 
Saxons? To evidence this, our author must give us very 
plain proofs, that before that time the British Church always 
owned the bishop of Rome’s patriarchal jurisdiction over 
them.. And this indeed is the pretended design of his 
whole dissertation ; but his proofs amount. to no-more than 
a few slight conjectures, by which he would be thought to 
have demonstrated these four things. First, that St. Peter 
was the founder of the British Church ;! which any one that 
reads Bp. Usher De Primordiis,? will as readily attribute to 
St. Paul, or twenty others: so. little reasun is there for 
grounding the Pope’s patriarchal power upon the first con- 
version of the British Church. Secondly, he argues from 
ancient-tradition, that patriarchal power is an apostolical 
institution, and that thereby® the British Church was made 
subject to the Roman, whoever was the first converter of 
it; but this tradition is involved in greater obscurity, and 
proceeds upon more precarious proofs than the former. 
Thirdly, he says, the British bishops, in the council of 
Arles, owned the Pope’s‘ patriarchal power over them, and 
all the western world. And lastly, that this power, in this 
‘ full extent and latitude, is both acknowledged and con- 
firmed by the sixth canon of the council of Nice. How 





1 Schelstrat. Dissort; c..1 et 2. 4 Usser. de Antiquit. Eccles. Brit. 
g. t. 3 Schelstrat. Dissert. c. 3. * Ibid. ¢. 4. & Ibid. ¢, 5. 
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far the council of Nice allowed or confirmed this power, 
has been already showed in discoursing of the suburbicary 
churches: so that the only thing remaining, is to examine 
what weight there is in his argument from the council of 
Arles. This council was summoned by Constantine, and 
not by the Pope, against the Donatists, Anno 314. Here 
were present three British bishops, Eborius from York, 
Restitutus from London, and Adelphius from Lincoln,— 
Colonia Lindi,—as I shall show hereafter it probably 
ought to be read. Now, in their synodical epistle to Pope 
Sylvester, there is a passage, but by all acknowledged to 
be a very corrupt one, which speaks something of his hold- 
ing the greater dioceses;' which our author interprets to 
mean, his having a patriarchal power over all the great 
dioceses of the western empire, Macedonia, Dacia, Illyricum,. 
Italy, Africa, Spain, France, and Britain. But one ques- 
tion may be here asked, which will spoil all this flourish of 
a comment;—did the African fathers, many of which. were, 
present at this council, so understand the words, greater 
dioceses ? If they did, how came it to pass, that within an 
age after they so stifily opposed three Popes successively, 
and vindicated their own liberties in this very point, (as we 
have seen before? they did,) denying them absolutely all 
power of receiving appeals from any of the African Churches ? 
Had St. Austin andall the rest of them forgot what their 
forefathers had so lately subscribed at Arles, that Africa 
was one of the Pope’s larger dioceses ? Or, had they been 
harassed out of their senses, like the poor Britons, by some 
Saxon invasion, and were now run into schism, as the other 
are reproachfully and falsely said to have done ? Nothing of 
all this can be pretended in the present case ; and there- 
fore that is demonstration to me, that neither the African 
fathers, nor the Britons, nor any others then present in 
council, took the words “ greater dioceses,” in the sense 
which this author puts upon them; so that whatever mean- 








* Con, Arelat. 1. Epist. Synod. Con. tom. i. p.1426. Placuit etiam ante- 
quam a te, qui majores diceceses tenes, per te potissimim omnibus insinuari, 
Schelstrate and Perron correct it thus: Placuit etiam hac juxta antiquam 
consuetudinem a te, qui majores diceceses tenes, et per té potissimim omni- 
bus insinuari. 2 See sect. Il. 
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ing they must have, it,is’plain this: cannot be their meaning": 
and then all the argument, which our author has built upon 
this supposition, in. so to stibject: the Britons to the Pope, 
at once falls to the ground. 

I will not now stand disputing with him, As i Ch the 
word, diocese, was never about this time taken in any au- 
thor for one of the great dioceses of the Roman empire. 
He says Constantine so uses it in one place,’ speaking of 
the Asiatic and Pontic dioceses: and if that will do him any 
service, I can help him to another; for Constantine also 
speaks of a-civil officer, called, KaSoAndc Acouroswe, or 
Rationalis of the diocese,? where I agree with Valesius, we 
are to understand one of the great dioceses of the Roman 
empire. Nay I have said before that I think there were 
patriarchs too in the Church at that time, and that they had 
the great dioceses of the Roman empire divided among 
them. But does it hence follow, that because the word, di- 
ocese, is sometimes so used, that therefore it must needs 
signify so in this place, when there is plain demonstration to 
the contrary? All the world knows that about the same time 
the name, diocese, was given to single episcopal churches 
also, and they too were called greater dioceses in opposition 
to the Tituls, or parishes, which were—quasi Dicceses, the 
lesser dioceses, under them, as the Pontifical words it in the 
Life of Pope Marcellus,? who was one of Sylvester’s prede- 
cessors. So that Sylvester's holding greater dioceses, may 
mean no more ‘than his being a metropolitan, or having 
seyeral episcopal dioceses under his jurisdiction, to whom he 
was to signify according to custom the time of keepmg 
Easter, and other things decreed in the council. Or if we 
suppose him to have been a patriarch at that time, then his 
greater dioceses. may signify those ten suburbicary provinces, 
which were the ancient bounds of his patriarchal jurisdic- 
tion. But whatever meaning they have, it is certain they 
cannot be understood in our author’s sense, of the great 
dioceses of the Roman empire: because it were absurd 


1 Constant. Ep. ad Omnes Ecclesias, ap. Euse. de Vit. Const. lib. iii. ¢. 19. 
? Thid. lib, iv. c. 36. 3 Pontifical. Vit. Marcelli, Viginti quinque 
titulos in Urbe Roma constituit, quasi diceceses, &c. 
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to'think, that’ Africa should acknowledge itself to be one of 
the Pope’s dioceses, which never was reckoned among the 
suburbicary provinces, and what is more, always resolutely 
opposed the Pope’s pretences to the least shadow of power 
over it, claiming an absolute and independent power within 
itself in all matters of ecclesiastical cognizance and jurisdic- 
tion. And the case of the Britannic Church being the same 
with that of Afric, it follows, that it was as independent of 
Rome as. the other was, notwithsthanding any pretended 
confession of subjection made by its bishops in the council 
of Arles ;) upon which our author lays the main strength 
of his cause, though there is nothing in it when fairly can- 
vassed and examined, as I doubt not I have made it sie) 
to every ubprejiidiced reader. 

I was the more willing to consider here some of the chief 
exceptions of this celebrated writer againt. the liberties of 
the Britannic Church, because I know not whether any one 
else has made a reply to them; and these strictures: will 
serve to suggest at once to the reader the true grounds 
upon which our ancient liberties were founded, and the 
contrary pretences, which would subject us to the. power 
of the bishop of Rome, as patriarch of the western empire, 
though the Britannic diocese had as just title to be imde- 
pendent at that time as Rome itself, or Afric, or any other 
diocese in'the Empire.. I make no further inquiry here into 
the: bounds: of other: patriarchs or metropolitans, or their 
dioceses, because no such momentous disputes have been 
raised about them, and they may be easily learned from the 
Notitia of the Church here subjoined in the latter part. of 
this Book. Therefore I proceed in the next place to ex- 
amine the ordinary extent of the ancient episcopal Gipenyes; 
or. as we now call them, diocesan churches. 
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CHAP. IT. 


Amore particular Account of the Number, Nature, and 
Extent of Dioceses, or Episcopal Churches, in Africa, 
Egypt, and other Eastern Provinces. . 


Secr. 1.—Dioceses anciently called Iapouiae, Parechia. . 


Itis evident from what has been discoursed in the last 
Chapter that the most ancient’and apostolical division of the 
Church was into: dioceses, or episcopal. churches ; that is 
such precincts or districts, as single bishops governed with 
the assistance of their presbyters. But yet we are to make 
a little further: inquiry into the nature and extent of these, 
because great errors have been committed by some late 
writers about them.: There are who pretend, that a diocese, 
for the three first ages, was never more than such a number 
of people as could meet, and ordinarily did meet in a single 
congregation. Others extend the limits of ancient dioceses 
further than this at first, to include a city and the whole 
region about it: but then they reckon that upon the gene- 
ral conversion of Heathens to Christianity, such dioceses 
ought to have been divided into single congregations, anda 
new bishop and clergy set over every one. There is no 
difference betwixt these two opinions, save only this, that 
the one wholly mistakes the Church’s first and primitive 
model, andthe other quarrels with her practice. - But the 
truth of the matter was, that the Church in settling the 
bounds of dioceses went by another rule, not that of single 
assemblies or congregations, but the rule of government 
in every city, including not only the city itself, but the 
suburbs, or region lying round about it within the verge of 
its jurisdiction. Which: seems to be the plain reason of 
that great and visible difference which we find in the extent 
of. dioceses; some being very large, others very small, ac- 
cording as the civil government of each city happened to 
havea larger or lesser jurisdiction. 

There are two things indeed that commonly impose upon 
unwary readers in this matter.. One is, that the ancient 
name of an episcopal diocese for three hundred years is 
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commonly Iapouxfa, which they mistake for a parish-church, 
or single congregation: whereas, as learned men’ have 
rightly observed, it signified then not the places or habita- 
tions near a church, but ‘the towns or villages near a 
city, which together with the city was the bishop's Ilagoc«ia, 
or as we now Call it, his diocese, the hounds of his ordinary 
care and jurisdiction. That thus it was, appears evidently 
from this, that the largest dioceses, such as those of Rome, 
Antioch, and Alexandria, which had many particular churches 
in them, were called by the same name, as the reader may 
find an hundred passages in Kusebius,? where he uses the 
word, [apouta, when he speaks of those large and populous 
cities, which had many particular churches in them. The 
city of Alexandria, in the time of Alexander and Athanasius, 
was divided into several districts called Laura, in every one 
of which there was a church, with a presbyter fixed upon 
it; and yet all these were but one Tapocta, as Alexander 
calls it in his Circular Epistle? against Arius. The reader 
may see the word so used by Epiphanius,* St. Jerom,? the 
councils of Antioch® Ancyra,’ and many others in after-ages, 
when it is certain episcopal dioceses were something larger 
than parish-churches, as those are taken to signify single 
congregrations. So that nothing can be plainer than the use 
of the word, Ilaporxta, for a diocese to the fourth century. 


Sect. 2.—When the Name, Diocese, began first to be used. 


And now about this time the name, diocese, began to be 
used likewise. For the council of Arles, which was held in 
the beginning of the fourth century, writing to the bishop 
of Rome, says,’ “ that he did—majores diaceses tenere, pos- 
sess greater dioceses’;” which though Schelstrate and other 
Romish writers interpret patriarchal dioceses, to aggrandize 
the Pope’s jurisdiction ; yet it is more probable, as Dr. Cave 








1 Brerewood of Patriarch. Gov, Q. i. p. 102: ~ ® Huseb. lib. i: c. 1, 
lib. ii. ce. 24, 8 Alex. Ep. Encycl, ap. Soerat. lib. i. ¢. 6. 
* Epiph. Ep. ad Joh. Hierosol. Ad. mez parochie videbantur ecclesiam 
pertinere, &c. - * Hieron. Ep, 53. ad Ripar. Miror sanctum 
episcopum, in cujus parochia esse presbyter dicitur Vigilantius, acquiescere 
furori ejus, &c. ® Con. Antioch. c. 9. * Con, Ancyr. c. 18. 
August. Epist, 261. Basil Ep. 264. ® Con. tom, i. p. 1429, 
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observes,! that it means only single bishoprics; though I 
grant Constantine might have made the division of the Em- 
pire into civil dioceses, from whence patriarchal dioceses 
_took their name in the following ages. The word is used 
frequently for a single diocese in the African councils, as 
where it is said,? “ A bishop shall not leave his principal 
seat, and betake himself to any otherchurch in the diocese :” 
so likewise often in the African Code, and the Collation of 
Carthage. From which it appears, that the words, Parochia 
and Diecesis, were of the same import in those times and 
the calling of a diocese by the name of Parochia, does not 
make it a single congregation. 


Sect. 3.—What meant by the IIpodsera, or Suburbs of a City. 


Another thing that imposes upon men in this matter, is 
the ambiguity of the name, [eodsea, and Suburbia, the 
suburbs of a city; which, in the modern acceptation, signi- 
fies no more than the houses or habitations next adjoiming 
without the walls of a city; but, anciently, it denoted all 
the towns or villages, which lay round the city in a certain 
district, which were therefore reckoned as belonging to 
that city, though many times at several miles distance from . 
it. Thus Canopus was twelve miles distant from Alexandnia, 
and yet in the Acts of the council of Chalcedon we find it 
called by one Anthanasius,? the Tpodsaov, or suburbs of 
that city. So Sozomen* calls Daphne, the suburbs of An- 
tioch, though it was forty furlongs, or five miles, distant 
from it. And Pancirol® notes of the famous suburbs of Con- 
stantinople, called “EBdopoy, or Septimum, “ that it was 
so denominated from its being seven miles off from the city 
at first, though afterward by the strange growth and in- 
crease of that city it came to be reckoned a more immediate 
part of it.” So there was in the suburbs of Carthage, a 
place called Decomum, because it was ten miles distant from 
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1 Cave, Anc. Ch.-Gov. ¢. iii. p, 130. 2 Con. Carth. v. c. 5. Ne- 
mini sit facultas, relicta principali cathedra, ad aliquam ecclesiam in dicecesi 
constitutam se conferre. Vid. Cod. Can. Afric. c, 117, 118, 119, 123. : 
8 Con. Chalced. act. 3. tom. iv. p. 408. # Sozom. lib. v. c. 19. 
5 Pancirol. Com. in Notit. Imper. lib, i, c. 72. 
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the city, as Procopius! informs us. And ‘some think the 
Ager Sexti, in which Cyprian suffered martyrdom, was so 
named from its being six miles off from the city; for the 
Roman Martyrology puts Seatum Milliare instead of Ager 
Sexti. Now inall such suburbs as these there were parti- 
cular assemblies, distinct from those of the city-churches; 
as appears from what Eusebius* observes out of the Epistle 
of Dionysius of Alexandria, who says, “ when he was 
banished to Colluthion, a place in the region of Mareotes, 
that he should still hold particular assemblies, as they 
were used to do in those suburbs that were something 
more remote from the city.” So that these ancient words, 
Taporxia and Mpodsea, when taken in their true ancient and 
primitive sense, do not make a bishop’s diocese to be only 
a.single parish in the modern sense, . but a city with all the 
five or villages within the region or district, to which the 
city-magistrate extended his jurisdiction, For that Justellus® 
had showed out of good authors, is the difference between 
floAve and Kwyn, a city and a village ;—a city is a place 
that is governed by a magistracy and laws of its own, and 
exercises authority over the region or territory that lies 
about it; but a village is a dependent only on a city, and 
has no magistrates of its own, but such as belong to the 
city whereof it is a dependent. According to which notion 
an episcopal church was generally a city and a whole re- 
gion,. of the very same extent with the power of the civil 
magistrate, whose bounds for the most part were the 
bounds of the bishop’s diocese; though the rule was 
not so universal, but that it ddliiiad of some particular 
exceptions. And from hence it will appear, that though 
there was great difference in the extent of dioceses, as 
there was in city-regions and districts, and many of them 
were but small in comparison of others; yet they were ge- 
nerally so large as to admit both of a bishop and a presby- 
tery in the city-church, and presbyters and deacons in the 
country regions. 
poe ai Ee SN A Ma EA Am gl Ge 19 i eu ah a 9 pe 
* Procop. Vandalic. lib, ii. ® Euseb. lib. vii. c. 1. “Qe éy mooag- 


TELOLG TOOPOTEPW KEYLEVOLC, KATA MEPOG zoovTaL ovvaywy dt. 3 Justel. 
Not. in Cod. Canon. &c, Con. Antioch. ¢. 9. 
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Secr. 4.—Dioceses not generally so large in Nations of the first Conversion, 
as in those converted in the middle Ages of the Church. 

To clear this whole matter, which is of great use upon 
several accounts towards understanding rightly the state of 
the ancient Church, I will here make a particular inquiry 
into the extent both of the largest and narrowest dioceses, 
and distinctly consider the state of each: for though they 
differed much in extent, yet they all agreed in the same 
species of government; the essence of which consisted not 
in being confined precisely to such or such limits; for that 
was but accidental to the Constitution. The same species 
of government is still preserved in most parts of the Chureh, 
and yet any one, that will allow himself the liberty of 
making just observations, may easily discern a difference be- 
tween some of the first conversions, and those that followed 
in the middle ages of the Church. For in the former, it is 
evident, dioceses were generally more numerous, and not 
so large as in the latter. The whole extent of Asia Minor 
from the Hellespont to the river Euphrates, is estimated by 
the best geographers at 630 miles; the breadth from Sinus 
Issieus in Cilicia to Trabezond, at 210: yet there were al- 
most 400 dioceses in this tract of land, as the reader may 
satisfy himself from the Notitia of the Church in the end of 
this Book. But. now if we look into any middle-age con- 
versions, we shall find the number of dioceses very small 
in comparison of these, and their extent very great. For in 
Germany, which is computed above twice as large as Asia 
Minor (being 840 miles in length, and 740 in breadth) there 
are but 40 bishoprics; in all Belgium but 18; in Den- 
mark but 15; in Swedeland but 10; in Russia 21; in Poland 
30; as Dr. Heylin and other geographers have computed 
them. And our number in England, being also a.later 
conversion, bears no proportion to those of Asia Minor, 
though the Isle of Great Britain is not much inferior to it 
in bigness. I leave the curious and the learned to inquire 
into the reasons of this difference, whilst I go on to show 
the different extent of dioceses in the primitive Church, 
where we shall meet with some very large, others very nar- 
row, but the same species of episcopacy preserved in_all, 
and none confined absolutely to a single congregation, 
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Sxcr. 5.—A particular Account of the Dioceses of Afric. 


I shall begin with the dioceses of Afric, which some by 
mistake have reckoned the least bishoprics in the world; 
whereas upon a just computation they will appear to be far 
larger than many others. The whole extent of Afric, com- 
prehending the six Roman provinces, Tripolis, Byzacena, 
Africa Proconsularis, Numidia, and the two Mauritanias, 1s 
computed by Procopius! to be ninety days journey in 
length; which, reckoning as he does, that a day’s journey 
was 210 stadia, or 26 miles and a quarter, amounts to 
above 2360 miles: the breadth was in some places 200, and 
in others 500 miles; which makes it by computation twice 
as big as Germany or France. Now there were in this com- 
pass, in St. Austin’s time, about 466 bishoprics, as appears 
both from the Collation of Carthage and the Abstract of 
St. Austin,? and the Notitia of the African Church, made 
about fifty years after St. Austin’s death, and published by 
‘\Sirmondus.* The present dioceses in’ France, if compared 
with these, will appear to be as large again, and those of 
Germany much larger: yet the African bishopries, as a 
learned man® rightly calculates, might one with another 
notwithstanding be reckoned to contain each of them three- 
score or fourscore towns and villages. It is certain at least 
that many of them were of a very large extent. St. Austin’s 
diocese of Hippo was above forty miles long: for he himself 
tells us,° that Fussala, a place in his diocese, which he 
erected into a new bishopric, was forty miles distant from 
him. Some other churches in his diocese are also men- 
tioned in his Epistles’ and other writings, which Bp. Stil+ 
lingfleet® has collected together ; to which the reader may 
add other Epistles,? where he mentions the churches of 
Subsana, Turres, Ciza, Verbalis, Fundus Strabonianensis, 
and Gippitanus, as parts of his episcopal care also. In 





+1 Procop. Vandalic. lib. i. c. 2. p. 177. 2 Collat. Carthy Die], 
§ Aug. Brevic. Collat. Die. i. c. 14. 3 * Notit. Afric. ap. Sirmond: 
Miscellan. * Maurice’s Defence of Dioces. Episc. p,.163. _ 
-® Aug. Hp. 221. ad Celestin. "Id. Ep. 74, 203, 212, 236, It. de 
Cura pro Mortuis, c. 12. ® Stillingfleet’s Unreasonableness of Separat. 
Part iii, ns 9. p. 251, ® Aug. Ep. 236, 240. F 3 
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Hippo itself there were’ several churches, three of which 
are occasionally mentioned by St. Austin, one called Ecclesia 
Pacis,! another Basilica: Leontii,£ anda third, Ad Vigints 
Martyres, the church of the twenty martyrs,? whose 
Memory was famous. at Hippo, as being in all proba 
bility. African martyrs, and of that particular church 
whereof St. Austin was bishop. In the other Hippo, called 
Hippo Diaretorum for distinction. sake, the African Canons* 
speak of several churches. And in the Collation of Carthage 
we often meet with complaints of the Catholic bishops, that 
the Donatists had set up anti-bishops, not only in their cities, 
but in other places® of their dioceses: and the Donatist 
bishops return the charge, telling the Catholics particularly ¢ 
“that at Constantina they had not only set up a bishop in 
the city, but another in the middle of the diocese; and that 
at Milevis they had done the same, making one’ bishop in 
the place, another at Tunca, a city in the same’ diocese, and 
a third at Ceramussa.” From which it is easy to conclude, 
that those dioceses were then so large, as not only to 
have a country-region, but sometimes more cities than 
one within their district. The like may be inferred from 
that canon‘ of the African councils, which says? “No 
bishop: shall leave his principal cathedral, and reside 
in any other church of his diocese.” That manifestly im- 
plies, that their dioceses had other churches in the country, 
beside the city-cathedral in them: and indeed instances of 
this kind would arise without number to any one that 
would make a curious search into the history and antiqui- 
ties of the African Church. I shall only add two. things. 
more relating ‘to it: first, that’ Carthage is well: known to 
Aug. Ep. 110. ~ 2 Ser, 11. de Divers. 3 Ser. 10. de Divers. 
#1d. de Civ. Dei, lib. xxii. ¢. 8. 5 Cod. Can. Afric. ¢. 78. 6 Collat. 
Carth, Die, i. ¢. 181. Alypius dixit, Scriptum sit istos omnes in villis vel in 
fundis esse episcopos ordinatos, non in aliquibus civitatibus. 7 Col- 
lat. Carth. ibid. c.65. Petilianus dixit, In plebe me4, id est, Civitate Con- 
stantinensi, adversarium habeo Fortunatum. In medio autem dicecesis mee 
nunc institutum habeo, immo ipsi habent nomine Delphinum Ktiam -in 
plebe fratris. mei Adeodati, id est, in Civitate Milevitan4, ita commissa res 
est, ut unum ibidem habeat adversarium, alterum in Tuncensi Civitate, qui 
ad hujus plebem antiquitus pertinet.—Tertius ver6 sit in loco qui dicitur 


Ceramussa. § Con. Carth. v. c. 5. Nemini sit facultas, relicta 
principali cathedr4, ad aliquam ecclesiam in dicecesi constitutam se conferre. 
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have had a greater number of churches belonging to its 
diocese in the fourth century. Mr. Sirmond,’ in his Notes 
upon St. Austin’s Sermons, gives us the names of seven of 
them, which are mentioned. in the titles of his sermons, viz. 
the cathedral church, called Basilica Major and Restituta, 
Basilica Fausti, Basilica Leontiana, Basilica Celerine, 
Basilica Novarum, Basilica Petri in the third region, and 
Basilica Pauli in the sixth region: to which Bp. Stilling- 
fleet? adds two churches without the city, one where St. 
Cyprian suffered martyrdom, and another where his body 
was buried; at a place called Mappalia, both which are 
mentioned by Victor Uticensis. Dr. Maurice,’ who exa- 
mined a little further, adds still to those within the city the 
church called Florentia, and Basilica Gratiani, and Theodo-: 
siana,end Honoriana, and Tricillarum: and doubtless there 
were many others not mentioned, since Victor* reckons about 
five hundred clergy belonging to the Church of Carthage. 
The other thing I would note concerning the African 
Church, is, that in Tripolis, one of the six provinces of 
the Roman Africa, there were but five bishops, which we 
learn both from the canons of the African councils,> and 
the ancient Notitia of that Church, which names their sees, 
Leptis Magna, (Kea, Tacapa, Sabrata, and Girberis ; from 
three of which there were bishops in the council under Cy- 
prian at Carthage: and the presence of no more was re- 
quired because of the paucity of them. But now this was 
a large tract of ground, as Blondel® himself proves out of 
Ptolemy, who names many other cities, Ceuzis, Sumucis, 
Pisinda,. Sydedenis, Azuis, Gerisa, Iscima, Amuncla, Butta, 
and others: so that whether we compare the whole extent. 
and dimensions of Afric with the number of dioceses con- 
tained therein, or consider any particular province or diocese 
by itself, it plainly appears, that every bishop had a city, 
and a region or large territory for his diocese ; some two 





1 Sirmond. Not. in Ser. 14. ase edit. tom, x. p. 851. ® Stillingfleet’s 
Unreasonableness of Separation, p. 249. : 3 Maurice’s Defence of 
Dioces. Episc. p. 51. * Victor. de ‘Persec. Vandal. lib. iii. Bibl. 
Patr. tom. vii. p. 613. § Con. Carth. iii. c. 39. In Tripoli, ut asseritur, 
episcopi sunt quinque tantummod6. Wid. Cod. Can, Afric, ¢.49. al. 50. ~ 
® Blondel, Apol. p. 185, ex Ptolom, lib. iv, ¢. 3, : 
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cities or more; and none ‘so small a people, as to deserve 
the name that some have bestowed upon them, of country 
parishes or single congregations. 


Sect. 6.—Of the Dioceses of Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis. 


Out of the African provinces let us pass into those of the 
Egyptian: diocese, as it is called in the civil account of the 
Roman empire, under which are comprehended all the re-. 
gions of Libya, Pentapolis, and Egypt, from Tripolis to the 
Red Sea. These countries all together are justly computed 
by a learned man? to be three times as great as England; 
yet they never had above an hundred bishops in them all: 
for Alexander and Athanasius, who were very competent 
judges, reckon scarce so many. Athanasius? says, there 
was, 2yyve¢ éxarov, near an hundred, in Egypt, Libya, and 
Pentapolis; and Alexander® uses the same expression in 
his Circular Epistle against Arius, saying, “ that he and the 
rest of the bishops of Egypt and Libya, being near an hun- 
dred met together in council, had condemned Arius and 
his followers.” And after this the Notitixe of the Church 
reckon no more. That which the reader will find at the 
end of this Book, has but ninety-seven, excluding those of 
Tripolis, which haye been spoken of before: and others in 
Carolus a4 Sancto Paulo never exceed an hundred and one. 
So that the number of dioceses seems to have continued 
near the same without alteration for several ages. Carolus 
a Sancto Paulo has collected their names out of the ancient 
writers, and subscriptions of councils, and other monu- 
ments of the Church, which I shall here subjoin; as I shall 
for all other countries as we pass on, that such readers as 
please to compare the names with the maps of ecclesiastical 
geography, which I have caused to be published with some 
corrections-to attend this work, may the better understand 
the extent of dioceses, and the true ancient state and geo- 
graphy of the Church. The Egyptian patriarchate was 
sometimes divided into three provinces, sometimes into six, 
sometimes ‘into nine, but the limits of the whole were the 
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same, including Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis. Carolus @ 
Sancto Paulo follows the largest division, and so makes 
seven provinces in Egypt, reckoning the dioceses in this 
order. 


In Aegyptus Prima. 


i. Alexandria. 2. Hermopolis Parva. 3. Metelis. 4. 
Coprithis. 5. Sais. 6. Letus, or Latopolis. 7. Naucra- 
tia. 8. Andromena, or Andropolis. 9. Nicium. 10. O- 
nuphis. 11. Tava. 12. Cleopatris. 13. Mareotis. 14. 
Schedia and Menelaites. 15. Phthenegus, or Phthenoti 
Nomus. 16. Nitria. 


In Augustamnica Prima. 


1. Pelusium. 2. Heraclea in Sethrete Nomo. 3. Tanis. 
4. Rhinocurura. 5. Thmuis. 6. Ostracina. 7. Phacusa. 
8. Cassium. 9. Aphnzeum, which he thmks Antonine’s 
Itinerary calls Daphnis. 10. Hephestus. 11. Pansephy- 
sus. 12. Gerus. 13. Thennesus. 14. Sela. 


In Augustamnica Secunda. 


1. Leontopolis. 2. Atribis. 3. Onium, or Ilum. 4. 
Babylon. 5. Bubastus. 6. Pharbethus. 7. Heliopolis. 
8. Scene Mandrorum. 9. Thou. 10. Antithou: 


In Aegyptus Secunda. 


' I. Cabasa. 2. Phragonea. 3. Pachneumonis. 7. Ele- 
archia. 5. Diospolis. 6. Sebennythus. 7. Cynopolis 
Inferior. 8. Busiris. 9. Paralus. 10. Xoes. 11. Butus. 


In Arcadia. 


I. Oxyrinchus. 2. Heraclea Superior. 3. Arsinoe, or 
Civitas Crocodilorum. 4. Theodosiopolis. 5. Aphrodito- 
polis. 6. Memphis. 7. Clysma. 8. Nilopolis. 9. Paral- 
lus. 10. Thamiate, now called Damiata. 11. Cynopolis 
Superior ; which, as Holstenius observes, is in the Notitia 
of Hierocles made the Metropolis of this Province. 
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In Thebais Prima. 


1. Antinoe. 2. Hermopolis Magna. 3. Cusa. 4. Ly- 
copolis. 5. Oasis Magna. 6. Hypsele. 7. Apollinis Ci-- 
vitas Parva. 8. Anteum. 9. Panopolis. 


In Thebais Secunda.  _ 


1. Ptolemais. 2. Thinis. 3. Coptus. 4. Tentyra; Hol+ 
stenius corrects it, Teuchira, from the Greek. 5. Maximi- 
anopolis. 6. Latopolis. 7. Hermetes, or Hermonthes. 
8. Diospolis Magna, or Thebais Magna. 9. Therenunthis. 
10. Phyle. 11. Thoi. 12. Ombi. 13. Tathyris. 14. Dios- 
polis Parva. 


In Libya Cyrenaica, otherwise called Pentapolis. 


1. Ptolemais, where Synesius was Bishop. 2. Sozusa. 
3. Lemandus. 4. Cyrene. 5. Teuchira. 6. Berenice. 
7. Ticelia, or Pisila. 8. Aptuchi Fanum. 9. Erythra.. 
10. Baree. 11. Hydrax. 12. Disthis. 13. Palebisca. 
14, Olbia. To which Holstenius adds Borzeum. 


In Inbya Marmarica, otherwise Libya Secunda. 


1. Darnis. 2. Parsetonium. 3. Antipyrgus. 4. Anti- 
phra. 5. Marmarica. 6. Zagula, which Holstenius ob- 
serves to be sometimes corruptly read Gazula. 7. Zygris. 


Beside these, Carolus 4 S. Paulo reckons seven others in 
Egypt, of uncertain position, Vantena, Gavea, Flagonita, 
Cotenopolis, Gazula, Elesma, and Psynchus ; but Holste- 
nius rightly observes, that five of these are but-corruptions 
of others named before. Vantena is put for Antinoe; 
Flagonita, for Fragonite ; Elesma, for Clysma; Gazula, for 
Zagula; and Psynchus, for Oxyrinchus. And I observe, 
that Paralus, and perhaps one or two more, seem to be 
named. twice, so that we cannot reckon the whole num- 
ber of dioceses much above an hundred in these nine 
provinces. 

Now, to make a tolerable estimate of the largeness 
and extent of these dioceses, we must consider a little 
the state of these countries, together with the extent of 
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them. And by this means we shall find this observation 
to be true, which I am also to make upon Palestine, Asia 
Minor, and Italy, that here were some of the largest and 
some of the smallest dioceses in the world under the same 
form of episcopal government. In Libya and Pentapolis the 
dioceses seem to have been very large ; for the whole num- 
ber in both provinces was but twenty-two: and yet these 
provinces were of great extent, as appears from what Pliny * 
delivers out of Eratosthenes, “that from Alexandria, in 
Egypt, to Cyrene, in Pentapolis, was five hundred and 
twenty-five miles ;” the greatest part of which must be di- 
vided among these bishoprics; which is some ground to 
conjecture that they were of the largest size. Berenice was 
the most western border of:Pentapolis, from whence to Ar- 
sinoe, or Teuchira, the next neighbouring seat, Pliny* 
reckons forty-three miles, and from Arsinoe to Ptolemais, 
twenty-two: and it is certain several others lay at greater 
distances from each other. 

But some may fancy, perhaps, they were small, inconsi- 
derable dioceses, for all this, because Synesius,? speaking 
of his own city, Ptolemais, the metropolis of Pentapolis, 
says it was but a small city. To obviate this, I will note a 
few things out of Synesius, concerning the cities and dio- 
ceses of this region. That Ptolemais, where Synesius was 
bishop, had a territory and country-churches in its diocese, 
is evident from Synesius himself, who, writing to his pres- 
byters upon his first consecration, desires them * “‘ to pray for 
him, and enjoin the people, both in the city and country- 
churches, both publicly and privately to pray for him lhke- 
wise.” This is evident proof, that though Ptolemais itself 
might not be a very large city, yet it had a diocese of some 
extent, and village-churches in the circuit of it. In another 
place he complains, “ that all the churches of Ampelitis,> that 
were under him, were burnt down and destroyed.” There 
were two regions of this name in Pentapolis, one belonging 
to Cyrene, the other to Ptolemais ; and it is probable there 
were, in both of them; towns and villages depending re- 








1 Plin. lib. v. ¢. 6 — 3 Plin. lib. v.c. 5, 5 Synes. Ep. 58. 
“‘Synes. Ep. 1]. Ty re ey dser Onpy, Kai boorKar’ dypsc, 7} Kwpnrixag 
ixkagoiac dvriZovrar, &e, 5 Synes, Catastas. p. 301; 
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spectively upon those mother-churches. Indeed Carolus a 
Sancto Paulo, out of Synesius, speaks of one or two dio-— 
ceses in this province, which seem to be less: for Hydrax 
and Palebisca were but villages, once belonging: to the 
diocese of Erythros, from which they were separated in the 
‘time of the Emperor Valens, and had a distinct bishop of 
their own. But there was none before him, nor any after ; 
-for it was united by Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria,’ to 
Erythros again. So that it rather proves the largeness of 
the dioceses, that they were of such an extent as to admit 
of others being taken out of them. In another place Syne- 
sius® speaks of the Olbiate, whom he styles, “ dipoc 
Kwuyrne, a country people,” and says they had a bishop. But 
a learned man observes rightly, that this may signify a 
people or nation living in many villages, of which sort 
there were several in the region of Pentapolis, and other 
parts of Afric, where there were but few cities: for, as he 
shows out of Pomponius, Mela, and Pliny, these country peo- 
ple generally inhabited in great numbers together, and were 
under the denomination of little nations, though they dwelt 
in cottages, or mapalia, as they called them in the lan- 
guage of those countries. So that though a bishop’s seat 
was in a village, he might have a large region for his dio- 
cese, as we shall find in pursuing the history of other 
nations. 

In the neighbouring province of Libya, Zygus was a. vil- 
lage and a bishop’s seat: yet, as the same learned person * 
observes, out of Ptolemy,® “it was such a village as hada 
territory along the sea-side;’ and the whole sea-coast of 
Libya was divided between that and two or three other 
such villages or cities, call them which you please. For 
there were but seven dioceses in all this Libya, which ex- 
tended three hundred miles along the sea shore; so that the 
bishops’ sees were at least fifty miles from each other. And 
yet, perhaps, being a desert country, and inhabited by very 
barbarous people, the dioceses might be less than many 
others, if computed by the number of Christians, rather 


1 Synes. Ep. 67. 2 Id. Ep. 76, 5 Maurice’s Defence of 
Dioc, Episc. p, 60. * Maurice, ibid. p. 61. © Ptolem. lib. iy, 
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‘than the extent of ground; as if we compare them with 
some in Egypt, their next neighbours. - 

In Egypt the dioceses cannot be reckoned so large as 
those of Libya and Pentapolis, because here were eighty 
bishoprics; and yet the extent of Egypt was not more than 
the other two; but the country was infinitely more popu- 
lous, and so capable of more bishoprics in a less compass. 
Dr. Heylin computes the length of it to be only five hun- 
dred and sixty-two miles, and the breadth one hundred and 
sixty. Which comes pretty near the computation of Pliny,’ 
who reckons it five hundred and eighty-six miles long, and 
one hundred and seventy broad, from Pelusium to Canopus. 
This, divided into eighty dioceses, will allow above thirty 
miles length and breadth to every diocese ; which is a com- 
petent space for an episcopal diocese consisting of many 
towns or parishes, but too large for any single congrega- 
tion. We may judge of the extent of some of these dio- 
ceses by that of Alexandria, which had first a great many 
churches, with presbyters fixed upon them, in the city itself, 
m the time of Alexander and Athanasius ; as Epiphanius* 
more than once informs us, naming beside the great 
church, commonly called Caesarea, those of Dionysius, 
Theonas, Pierius, Serapion, Dizyas, Mendidius, Annianus, 
Abias, and Baucalis, where Arius was presbyter. Then, 
again, it had the large region of Mareotes belonging to it. 
For Athanasius* says, there never had been either bishop 
or chorepiscopus in all that region, but only presbyters un- 
der the bishop of Alexandria; and that they were fourteen 
in number, besides thirteen deacons, some of which had two 
villages, and others more, within their respective parishes, 
Canopus also was once in this diocese, being reckoned one 
of the suburbs of Alexandria, as has been noted before, 
though a large place, and twelve miles distant from it. Nico- 
polis also was in this diocese, which Strabo* equals to a 
city. So that there must be particular assemblies im the 
remoter suburbs of this diocese, which could not possibly 
meet with the mother-church. We have not so particular 





1 Plin. lib. v. ¢. 9. 2 Epiph. Her. 68. Melet. n. 4. Heret. 69. . 
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‘an account of any other diocese in Egypt; but from this we 
may make some estimate of the rest, since it appears that a 
competent territory of twenty or thirty miles might be 
allowed to every diocese, upon a rational computation. 
Nor is it any just exception to this, that here were some- 
times bishops’ seats in villages as well as’cities. For many: 
villages were equal to cities, and had also large territories 
belonging to them, as Strabo! particularly notes of Sche- 
dia, which was but a village in his time, yet such an one as 
might compare with a city; and in Athanasius’s time it 
seems to have been advanced into a city, or was, at least, 
the head of a Nomus, or region, called Menelaites ; for 
Athanasius? styles Agathodemon, bishop of Schedia and 
Menelaites together. So that though we find in the Greek 
Notitia of this province several bishoprics denominated 
from villages, as Vicus Psaneos, and Cotrideos, Rhicome- 
rium, Pariana, and Anassa; yet we are not to imagine the 
bishops of these places were pastors only of a private vil- 
lage, but that they had each a larger territory, after the ex- 
ample of Schedia, for their jurisdiction. In the diocese of 
Arsinoe, it is plam there were country-parishes in the mid- 
dle of the third century; for Dionysius, bishop of Alexan- 
dria, speaks of them in one of his Epistles, where he dis- 
courses of Nepos, the Millenary, who was bishop of the 
place: “ After his death,” he says,> “he went into the re- 
gion of Arsinoe, and having called together the presbyters 
and teachers of the country-villages, he held a conference 
with them for three days together about Nepos’s opinions,” 
which it seems had infected some of their churches, and 
drawn them into factions and schisms. 

The like observation is made by Cassian,* upon Panephy- 
sus in the province of Augustamnica Prima, that it had 
many towns and villages under it, till they were swallowed 
up with the inundation of the sea and an earthquake. And 
Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo rightly observes out of Athanasius ® 





1 Strabo, lib. xvii. 2 Athan, Ep. ad Antioch. p. 580. 8 Dionys. 
Ep. ap. Euseb. lib. vii. c. 24, Zuyxadsoag rég mpecBurepec Kai ddacwddeg 
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that Phragonea in Aigyptus Secunda had the whole Nomus 
of Elearchia for its diocese. And excepting Thennesus im 
the province of Augustamnica, which Cassian! seems to 
make an island, without any territory about it, it may be 
generally affirmed of all the Egyptian cities, that they had 
their pease, or country-towns and villages, about them, 
some more, some less, where, as Dionysius bishop of Alex- 
andria words it,? “ they had their holy assemblies distinct 
from those of the mother-churches.” sis 

Yet not to put a fallacy upon my readers, I must observe 
one thing, which will much diminish the largeness of those 
dioceses in one part of Egypt; thatis, that as it was the most 
populous country in the world in some parts of it, soit was 
absolutely desert and uninhabited in others. The cities 
were generally placed pretty near the banks of the Nile, but 
on both sides within ten or twenty miles from them were 
vast mountains and deserts, where no mortal dwelt, till, as 
Orosius cbserves,3 the monks first took up their abode there, 
leaving the cities to inhabit those vast tracts of wildernesses 
and sands, which for their barrenness and want of water, 
and multitudes of serpents, had never before seen any thing 
of human conversation. This account of the Egyptian 
deserts is confirmed by Josephus,t where he speaks of 
Moses making an incredible expedition with an army 
through them, to surprise and come unexpectedly upon the 
Ethiopians. And the Christian writers, who treat of the 
monastic life, give a more particular description of thera, 
Sulpicius Severus makes the entrance on these deserts in 
Thebais to be only twelve miles from the river Nile. But 
the deserts themselves were vastly greater: for Cassian, 
speaking’ of the wilderness of Scethis, where Paphnutius 
was abbat, says® “ there was one of the monks who had his 





1 Cassian. Collat. xi. c. 1. Thennesi accole ita vel mari vel stagnis falsis 
undique circumluuntur, ut solis, quia terra deest, negociationibus dediti, &c. 
® Dionys, ap. Euseb. lib. vii. c. 1]. ® Oros. Hist. lib. vii. c. 33. 
Vastas illas tune Aigypti solitudines, arenasque diffusas, quas propter sitim 
ac sterilitatem, periculosamque serpentum abundantiam conversatio humana 
non ndsset ; magna habitantium monachorum multitudo compleverat. 

* Joseph. Antiquit. lib. ii. c. 5. 5 Sulpic. Dial. i. c. 7. Ubi. prima 
eremi ingressus sum, duodecim feré 4 Nilo millibus, &c. § Cassian, 
Institut. lib. v.c. 40, Decem et octo millibus longé ab ecclesia commanebat. 
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cell eighteen miles from church.” But the desert of 
Porphyrion, he says, was abundantly larger than this;! 
“ for aman might travel seven. or eight days journey in it 
without coming near any house or town, before he came to 
the cells of the monks, which had their habitation therein.” 
So that by this account, it is probable almost one half of 
Keypt was cut off in sands and deserts, which could not be 
cultivated, and therefore were not inhabited, till the monks, 
who found out a new way of living, left the cities, to be- 
come here and there scattered inhabitants of the wilderness. 
And by this means the dioceses of Egypt, if we speak pro- 
perly of the habitable part of them, will be reduced to a 
much narrower compass, and fifteen miles may perhaps pass 
for a general measure of their extent in this sense one with 
another. But as Alexandria and others might be larger, so 
it is certain Thennesus and Panephysus and others were 
much less: which makes good the observation and reflec- 
‘tion I at first passed upon them, that here were some of the 
largest and some of the smallest dioceses in the world, 
under the same species and form of episcopal government, 
for any thing that we find to the contrary. 


Sect. 7.—Of the Dioceses of Arabia. And why these more frequently in 
Villages than in other Places. 

Out of the patriarchate of Alexandria we should next 
have gone into that of Jerusalem, but Arabia coming be- 
tween, we will take a view of it here, though it belonged 
to the patriarch of Antioch. Carolus a Sancto Paulo calls 
it by mistake Arabia Petreea, which, as Holstenius observes, 

“was a distinct province under the patriarch of Jerusalem, 
and commonly known in ancient church-records by the 
name of Palzestina Tertia. But Arabia here is taken only 
for that part which was under the metropolis of Bostra, and 
sometimes called Philadelphia in ancient writers. In this 
province we have accounts of twenty-one ancient dioceses, 








1 1d, Collat. xxiv. c. 4. Calami et Porphyrionis eremus longioris solitu- 
dinis intervallo ab universis urbibus et habitaculis hominum, quam eremus 
Scythii dividitur : septem siquidem vel octo mansionibus vastissime solitudi- 
nis deserta penetrantes, vix ad cellularum suarum secreta perveniunt, &c. 
Vid. Instit. lib. x. ¢.24. 
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whereof eighteen are recounted by Carolus 4 Sancto 
Paulo. 

1. Bostra. 2. Adra. 3. Medaba. 4. Gerasa. 5. Nibe, 
or Nive. 6. Philadelphia, whence in Epiphanius’ and 
others the Region is called Arabia Philadelphie. 7. Esbus. 
8. Neapolis. 9. Philippopolis. 10. Constantine. 11. Diony- 
sias. 12. Maximianopolis. 13. Avara. 14. Elana, or 
Neela. 15. Zerabena. 16. Erra: 17. Anitha, or, as Hol- 
stenius reads it, Kutimia. 18. Parembola. To which Hol- 
stenius adds three more, Canotha, Pheeno, and Bacatha, 
mentioned by Epiphanius and Eusebius. 

In after-ages, when the Notitia was made which is pub- 
lished in the seventh Chapter of this Book, the number of 
dioceses was augmented to thirty-four, whereof twelve are 
called villages. And it appears from Sozomen,' that this 
was no new thing in this country; for he takes notice that 
it was usual in some provinces to consecrate bishops in vil- 
lages, and he particularly specifies Arabia and Cyprus for 
it. But then we are not to imagine, that these dioceses 
were confined to a single village, as some have vainly con- 
eluded, to favour the hypothesis of congregational episco- 
pacy. For these villages were what the Ancients common- 
ly called Metrocomie, mother-villages, which had many 
other villages depending on them; so that they were the 
chief villages of a certain district. This is evident from 
Bpiphanius,? who, speaking of Bacathus, one of the village- 
bishoprics, styles it Mnrpokwyutav ’ApaBiac, a mother-village 
an Arabia,” which implies, that there were others depending 
onit. So that these dioceses might be as large as any other, 
haying not only that village, but whole tracts and regions 
sometimes depending on them, as may be seen in the afore- 
said Notitia, where some of them are called Chima Orien- 
talium, dnd Clima Occidentalium; denoting, not only a 
particular village, but a little people or nation of such a 
combination or district, under a mother-village, from which 
the whole diocese or circuit had its denomination. The 
Arabians were a people that chose rather to live in villages, 
and had but few cities in comparison of others; and that 





? Sozom. lib. vii. ¢. 19. ® Epiphan. Epitom, Panarii. 
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seems to be the reason; why village-bishops were allowed 


in this country, which otherwise were forbidden by the 
canons of the Church, as has been showed in another 
place. 


Sect. 8.—Of the Diocese of Palestine, or the Patriarchate of Jerusalem. 


Out of Arabia our next step is into Palestine, or the 
patriarchate of Jerusalem, which being taken out of the 


patriarchate of Antioch, had three provinces assigned for 
the limits of its jurisdiction, which in the ancient monu- 


ments of the Church are commonly called Paleestina Prima, 
Secunda, and Tertia, following the civil account of the 
Roman empire. In these three provinces, comprised within 
the borders of the land of Canaan, and Arabia Petrea, 
Carolus 4 Sancto eels reckons about forty-seven ancient 
dioceses. , 
f In Palestina Prima. 

1. Hierusalem. 2. Caesarea. 3. Dora. 4. Antipatris. 
5. Diospolis, in Scripture called Lydda. 6. Jamnia. 7. 
Nicopolis, which is Emmaus. 8. Sozusa. 9. Maiuma. 
10. Joppa. 11. Ascalon. 12. Gaza, 13. Raphia. 14. 
‘Anthedon. 15. Eleutheropolis, anciently some place about 
Hebron. 16. Neapolis, or Sichem. 17. Elia. 18. Sebaste, 
or Samaria. 19. Petra. 20. Jericho, 21. Libias. 22. 
Azotus. 23. Zabulon. 24. Araclia, or Heraclea. 25. 
Baschat. 26. Archelais. 


In Palestina Secunda. 


€ Scythopolis. 2. Pella. 3. Caparcotia, or Capernaum. 
4. Gadara. 5. Capitolias. _ 6, Maximianopolis. | 7. Tibe- 
rias, 8. Mennith. 9. Hippus. 10. Amathus. 


"In Palestina Tertia. 


1. Petra. 2. Augustopolis. 3. Arindela. 4, Arad. 5. 
Areopolis. 6. Elusa. 7. Zoara. 8. Sodoma. 9. Phenon. 
10. Pharan. 11. Aila. 





1 Book ii. chap. xii. sect. 1. 
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Holstenius, in his corrections upon this catalogue, strikes 
two out of the number, viz. Baschat, which he reckons to 
be the same with Bacatha in Arabia Philadelphie; and 
Phenon, which he assigns to the same province: but in- 
stead of these two he has found out three more in Palestina 
Prima, viz. Sycamazon, Gerara, and another Lydda distinct 
from Diospolis before-mentioned: so that the whole num- 
ber of known dioceses was forty-eight. 

Now, if we look upon all these together, and compare 
-them with the forty dioceses in Germany at this day, they 
will appear very small indeed in comparison of them; for 
whereas Germany is computed eight hundred and forty 
miles in length, and seven hundred and forty in breadth ; 
the whole extent of these three provinces will not amount 
to a square of one hundred and sixty miles. For the length 
of all Palestine, or the Land of Canaan, taking in part of 
Phoenicia, as far as Tyre and Sidon, which yet is excluded 
from these provinces, is computed by St. Jerom,! Cotovicus,? 
Masius,? and others, to be but an hundred and sixty miles; 
_and the breadth from Joppa to Jordan not above sixty: to 
‘which if we add about sixty more beyond Jordan, for the 
breadth of Palestina Tertia, to the borders of Arabia Phi- 
ladelphize and Bostra, we have then the complete dimen- 
sions of the three provinces together: by which it appears, 
that two German dioceses of one hundred miles in length, 
are as large as all those forty-eight dioceses put together. 
“Yet there were some dioceses among them of a competent 
bigness. Eleutheropclis, a city much spoken of by St. 
Jerom, not far from the place where Hebron stood, in the 
borders of Dan and Judah, seems to have had a pretty 
‘large territory: for St. Jerom speaks of villages belonging 
to it at seventeen miles distance from it,* and mentions a 
great many other villages in the same territory, though he 
does not so exactly tell us their distance from the city. 
Sozomen names some others, as Besanduca,> where, he 





' Hieron. Ep. ad Dardan. * Cotovic. Itinerar, Hierosol. lib, i. ¢. 1. 
p. 327. * Masius, Comment. in Joshuam. xii. 24... —* Hieron. de 
Locis Hebr. Voce, Duma, Duma, vicus grandis in finibus Eleutheropoleos, 
decem et septem ab ef milliaribus distans, ® Sozom, lib. vi. ¢. 32, 
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says, Epiphanius was born; and Ceila and Berathsatia,*’ 
where the bones of the prophets Micah and Habbakuk 
were found. Near Besanduca Epiphanius built his monas- 
tery, and the village had a church in it, where Epiphanius 
ordained a deacon, as he himself informs us2 From all 
which it is very evident this city had a large territory and 
' considerable diocese, with many country towns and churches 
belonging to them: and there were several others, espe- 
cially in Palestina Secunda and Tertia, equal in extent to 
the diocese of Eleutheropolis. But a judicious reader will 
easily conclude from the largeness of these, that some 
others must needs therefore be very small, since there were 
so great a number in so short a compass. If we cast our 
eye upon the sea-coast of Palestine, and reckon Tyre and 
Sidon, and Ptolemais, and Sycaminum, and Porphyria into 
the account, as being within the ancient bounds of the Land 
of Canaan, though they now belong to the province of 
Pheenice and the patriarch of Antioch, we shall find seven- 
teen or eighteen cities in a line of one hundred and sixty 
miles, and some very near neighbours to one another. 
Cotovicus? reckons it but four miles from Ptolemais to 
Porphyria; and Sicaminum and Zabulon were not further 
removed from it; but Ferrarius reckons it twenty or twenty- 
four: so that the position of the two first is a little doubt- 
ful, but the other three may be reckoned within five or six 
miles of one another. Baudrand observes* the like of 
Dora and Cesarea the metropolis, that they were but five 
miles distant from each other. So Ferrarius computes 
Antipatris ten miles from Czesarea, and Diospolis ten more 
from Antipatris. Diospolis is in the Scripture called Lydda, 
and said to be nigh unto Joppa. Baudrand reckons it but 
six miles, correcting Ferrarius, who computes it ten. 
Jamnia was also about ten miles from Joppa, and but 
twelve from Lydda, as is collected out of Antonine’s Itine- 
rary: so that these three cities were not above twelve miles 
distant from each other. But Gaza, Maiuma, and Anthedon, 





1 Sozom. lib. vii. c. 28. 2 Epiphan. Ep. ad Johan. Hierosol. 
Ecclesia ville, que est juxta monasterium nostruin, &c. 3 Cotovic, 
Itiner. lib. i. c. 20, * Baudrand. Lexic. Geogr, Voce, Dora, 
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were still nearer neighbours, not above twenty furlongs or” 
three miles from each other, as Sozomen? particularly re- 
marks their distance. Maiuma, he tells us, was once only’ 
a village belonging to Gaza, to which it was the sea-port, 
seated nearer the sea upon the river Besor; butwhenConstan-" 
tine, forits meritin readily embracing Christianity, had granted’ 
it the privilege ofa city, it presently, according to the ancient’ 
rule, became a bishop’s seat, and continued ever after so to 
be, notwithstanding some attempts made against it, of which 
I have given an account in the foregomg Chapter: but 
though these cities lay so near together, we are not to 
think, they were of the congregational way, or ‘their’ 
bishops only parish-pastors. While Maiuma was joined to 
Gaza, the church was doubtless more than a single congre-> 
gation. For Eusebius, speaking of Silvanus, bishop of 
Gaza; who suffered matrydom in the time of the Diocletian 
persecution, styles him? “ bishop of the churches in and about 
Gaza ;” which implies, that his diocese was more thaw a sin- 
gle congregation. Nay, after Maiuma was taken from it, 
Gaza had still many other villages, and a populous territory 
belonging to it. Sozomen* mentions three villages, one’ 
called Thabaca, where Hilarian was born; another Sophar- 
conbra, where Ammonius was born; and a third named 
Bethelia, which he ealls, «“ ToAvdvSewrov kopnv TaZaiav, a 
most populous village under the jurisdiction of Gaza ;’ 
which was also famous for the heathen pantheon, beside’ 
other temples that were in it; whence he conjectures, it, 
had the name of Bethelia, which, in the Syrian tongue, is 
the same as Domicilium Deorum, or the house of the Gods.. 
Now a village, that had several Heathen temples in it, had. 
no doubt upon its conversion some Christian churches 
also, where they had presbyters to celebrate holy offices, 
though in dependance on the church of Gaza. And for: 
Maiuma, when it became a distinct diocese, its bishop was 
not a single parish-pastor, but he hada clergy under him, 
and all other things that the episcopal church of Gaza had; 


1 Sozom. lib. v. c. 3 et 9. 2 Kuseb. lib. viii. ce. 13. ’ExicKxomog 
riy api ripy Valav ieednowoy, % Sozom. lib. iii, e. 14.» lib. v. 
é. 15. lib. yi. ¢. 32, 
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as Sozomen' particularly notes. in the case, saying, “ each 
city had their own bishop and clergy, and their own proper 
festivals for their martyrs, and commemorations of the 
bishops and priests that had lived among them, and their’ 
proper bounds of the country lying round about them.” 
And that we may not wonder that there should be such. 
villages as these, it will not be amiss to observe what Jose- 
phus reports of two villages of Idumea not far from these, 
Begabri and Caphartophan, where he says* Vespasian slew 
above ten thousand people, took a thousand captives, and 
forced many others to fly away. He also says® in another: 
place, there were many villages in Galilee so populous, 
that the least of them had above fifteen thousand inhabitants 
in them. Now a few such villages as these, united under 
a Metrocomia, or mother-village, might quickly arise into 
numbers enough to become a diocese, and have a bishop 
and clergy of their own, which it would be absurd to mis- 
take for the pastor of a single congregation. And this was 
evidently the case of the smallest dioceses in this part of 
Palestine, where notwithstanding the narrowness of their 
limits, they were under the same species of episcopal go- 
vernment with other churches. 

-The inland dioceses of Palestine were generally larger; 
yet some of them were small. For Emmaus was but sixty 
furlongs, or seven miles and,a half from Jerusalem, as both 
the Scripture and travellers inform us:* yet when of a vil- 
lage it became a city, being rebuilt by the Romans in the’ 
time of Adrian, and by them called Nicopolis, in memory of 
their victories over Jerusalem, as Sozomen® and Eusebius® 
and St. Jerom’ inform us, it then also advanced itself to an 
episcopal see, and according to the rule of the Church had 
the city-territory for its diocese ; under which denomination 
and quality we find it afterwards’ in the Notitie of the 
Church. This, perhaps, brings the diocese of Jerusalem 
into narrower bounds one way than is commonly imagined; 
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but still it was of sufficient extent to have many parti- 
cular churches in it. For the. Jewish antiquaries com- 
monly tell us, there were above four hundred synagogues 
in the city itself. Dr. Lightfoot! reckons four hundred and 
fifty. Others,? four hundred and sixty ; and some say,? there 
were four hundred and eighty for Jews and strangers there. 
Optatus says, there were seven ina very small plain upon 
the top of mount Sion, where the Jews* were used to meet 
and hear the Law of Moses read. And Epiphanius® men- 
tions the same, which he says were also left standing after 
the destruction of Jerusalem to the time of Adrian, and one 
of them to the time of Constantine. Now it would be very 
strange, that a city which had so many synagogues, should 
not afford above one church, after it was made Christian, and 
so many thousand converts were in it even in the time of 
the Apostles. But it had also a territory without the city, 
and churches at some distance from it; for Bethlehem 
was in the diocese of Jerusalem, six miles from the mother- 
church ; upon which account it had a’church and presby- 
ters of its own, but those subject to the bishop of Jerusalem, 
as St. Jerom® informs us, who charges John, ‘bishop of 
Jerusalem, for an extravagant abuse of his power, in lay~’ 
ing his injunctions on his presbyters at Bethlehem, that 
they should not baptize the catechumens of the monastery, 
who stood candidates at Easter, upon which they were sent 
to Diospolis for baptism. .St. Jerom mentions the church of 
Thiria’ in the same place, where the bishop of Jerusalem 
ordained presbyters and deacons; and there is no doubt-but 
there were many other such parishes within the precincts of 
fe O43. Meysth, bien hy nolo AW sede erat 





' Lightfoot, Hore Hebr. in Matth. Procem. _ ® Otho, Lexic. Rabbin. 
p. 627. ® Sigon. de Repub. Hebr. lib. fi. ¢. 8. Goodwin, Mos. and 
Aaron. lib. ii. ¢. 2. ’.* Optat. lib. iii. p. 62. In cujus vertice est non. 
magna planities, in-qua fuerant septem synagoge, ubi Judzorum populus 
conveniens Legem per Moysem datam discere potuisset. 5 Epiph. 
de Mensur. et Ponder. ° Hieron. Ep. 61. ad Pammach.c. 16, Tu 
potius scindis Ecclesiam, qui precepisti Bethlehem presbyteris tuis, ne com- 
petentibus nostris in Pasch& baptismum traderent. Vid. Sulpic. Sever. dial. 
i. c. 4, Parochia est episcopi, qui Hierosolymam tenet. "Ibid. 
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his diocese, acknowledging his jurisdiction. We cannot 
give so particular an account of all the dioceses of Pales- 
tine; but those which some have thought the least, Lydda 
and Jamnia, appear to have been cities, and to have had 
their dependencies in the neighbouring country round them. 
So that except Maiuma, which was disfranchised by Julian, 
there was no village in Palestine that hada bishop of its 
own; but the villages were all as so many parishes to the 
neighbouring city in whose territory they lay ; which made 
these diocesan churches still of the same species with the 
rest, that had a larger extent of jurisdiction. Josephus 
indeed calls Lydda a village, but he says, it was a village 
not inferior to a city ; and afterward it was made a city and 
called Diospolis, when it was a bishop’s see; and though 
its diocese could not extend very far one way, being it was 
but six miles from Joppa toward the sea; yet other ways it 
extended further, for St. Jerom! speaks of Bethsarissa a 
village belonging to it, though it was near fifteen miles 
distance from it, in the region called Regio Tamunitica, 
.which seems to have been the territory belonging to this 
city. 

I have been the more particular in describing the dioceses 
of Palestine, because here Christianity was first planted, 
and the true model of ancient episcopacy may best be col- 
lected from them. They who reckon these bishoprics no 
larger than country-parishes, are strangely mistaken on the 
one hand; and they who extend their bounds as wide as 
German dioceses, are no less extravagant on the other. To 
make the right estimate, the reader must remember, that 
there were never quite fifty bishops in all the three Pales- 
tines. In the middle of the sixth century there were but 
forty-five, who subscribed in the council ‘of Jerusalem, 
Anno 536; and we do not find, upon the nicést inquiry, 
they ever exceeded forty-eight. So that it were the ab- 
surdest thing in the world to suppose, as some have done, 
that these dioceses were but parish-churches, or single con- 


1 Hieron. Loc. Hebr. Voce, Bethsarissa. Est in finibus Diospoleos villa, 
quindecim fermé ab e4 millibus distans, contra septentrionem in regione Tam- 
_ hitica. 
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gregations. On the other hand, when it. is remembered, 
that the extent of the whole country was not above an hun- 
dred and sixty miles, it is as evident these dioceses could 
not be of the largest size, and if compared with some 
others, scarce be found to have the proportion of one to 
twenty, which needs no further demonstration. é. 
‘ = 
Sect. 9.—A Catalogue of the Provinces and Dioceses under the Patriarch 
of Antioch. ¥; 
The next patriarchate is that of Antioch, to which Carolus 
a Sancto Paulo assigns these thirteen provinces:—Syria 
Prima, Syria Secunda, Theodorias, Cilicia Prima, Cilicia 
Secunda, Isauria, Euphratensis, Osrhoene, Mesopotami 
Pheenicia Prima, Phcenicia Secunda, Arabia, and the Isle 
of Cyprus. One of these, Arabia Philadelphiw, has been 
already spoken of; and three others, Isauria, and Cilicia 
Prima and Secunda, lying in Asia Minor, shall be consi- 
dered in the next Chapter, among the provinces of that 
country. For the rest, I will here give first a particular 
eatalogue of the dipedsent in each province, and then make 
a few remarks upon them and some other eastern provinces 
not mentioned by that writer. 


In Syria Prima. 


1. Antiochia. 2. Seleucia Pieria. 3. Berroea, by some 
called Aleppo. 4. Chalcis. 5. Onosarta, or rather Se 
6. Gabbus. To which Holstenius adds another, called Pal. 
tus, which he thinks wrongly placed in Theodorias. : 


. 


In Syria Secunda. 


hae ice? 


1. Apamea, upon the river Orontes. 2. Arethusa. 3. 
Epiphania. 4. Larissa. 5. Mariama, or Mariamne. 6. 
Raphanea. 7. Seleucia juxta Belum, or Seleucobelus. 
To these also Holstenius transfers another, named Balanea, 
out of the province of Theodorias, where he thinks it was 
wrongly placed ; but he is eon . 

In Theodorias. 
1. Laodicea. 2. Gabala. 3, Paltos. 4. Balanzea, 
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| In Euphraiesia, Euphratensis, or Comagene. 


1. Hierapolis. 2. Cyrus. 3. Samosata. 4. Doliche. 
5. Germanicia. 6. Zeugma. 7. Perre, by some corruptly 
read Perga, and Pella, and Peria, as Holstenius observes. 
8. Europus, or Amphipolis and Thapsacum. 9. Urima. 
10. Cxsarea, otherwise called Neocesarea Euphratensis. 
11. Sergiopolis. 12. Sura. 13. Marianopolis, which some 
place in Syria Secunda. 


In Osrhoene, or Mesopotamia Inferior. 


1. Edessa. 2. Carree. 3. Circesium. 4, Nicephorium. 
5. Batne. 6. Callinicus, or Leontopolis. 7. Marcopolis. 
8. Himeria. 9. Dausara. 


In Mesopotamia Superior. 


1. Amida, now called Caramis. 2. Nisibis. 3. Rhesina. 
4. Martyropolis. 5. Caschara. -To these Holstenius adds 
two more, Cepha and Mnisus, or Miniza. 


In Phoenicia Prima. 


1. Tyrus. 2. Sidon. 3. Ptolemais, or Acon. 4. Bery- 
tus. 5. Byblus. 6. Tripolis. 7. Arca. 8. Orthosias. 
9. Botrus. 10. Aradus. 11. Antaradus. 12. Porphyrium. 
13. Paneas, or Caesarea Philippi. 14, Sycaminum, now 
called Capo Carmelo. 


In Phemcia LInbani. 


1. Damascus. 2. Laodicea Scabiosa. 3. Abyla. 4. He- 
liopolis. 5. Jabruda. 6. Palmyra. , 7. Emesa. 8. Dana- 
ba. 9. Evaria, or Euroia, or Justinianopolis. 10. Como- 
ara. 11. Corada. 12. Saracenorum Civitas, which rather 
belongs to Arabia. Holstenius adds one more, called 
Arlana. 


In Cyprus. 


1. Constantia. 2. Citium. 3. Amathus. 4. Curium. 
5. Paphos. 6. Arsinoe. 7. Lapithus. 8. Thamassus. 9. 
Chytrus. 10. Tremithus. 11. Soli. 12. Ledra. 13, Ti- 
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beriopolis. Holstenius adds, Carteriopolis and Carpasia, 
where Philo was bishop, who commonly, by a vulgar error, 
is called Carpathius, as if he had been bishop of Carpathus, 
an island in the Mediterranean sea, whereas, he was bishop 
of this Carpasia, in the Isle of Cyprus, as Holstenius and 
Dr. Cave have both observed. ; 


Secr. 10.—Observations on the Dioceses of Cyprus. 


Now, to make some few remarks upon these dioceses dis- 
tinctly, I observe, that by the same reason, that Carolus @ 
Sancto Paulo places Cyprus under the patriarch of Antioch, 
he might have brought Assyria, Persia, Babylonia, Adia- 
bene, India, and the nation of the Homerites, in Arabia Fe- 
lix, under Antioch also. For there were bishops in all these 
places, as I shall show, but independent of any patriarch, 
except their own metropolitans; and so Cyprus was de- 
clared to be by the council of Ephesus: whence it was 
always reckoned an Autocephalus, or independent province, 
as has been more fully proved in another place! ALT 
have further to observe of it here, is in reference to those 
fifteen dioceses that we have found there, that they were 
large ones if compared with those of Palestine: for Cyprus 
is computed by Ferrarius 170 miles long, and by others, 
200; which is more than Palestine. Baudrand reckons it 
500 miles in compass; which, without inquiring any further 
into the particular distance of places, or largeness of the 
cities or villages, is sufficient to show that those dioceses 
were none of the least size, though short of some that we 
shall meet with in the continent, as we take a view of the 
other provinces. 


Secr. 11.—Of the Dioceses of Syria Prima and Secunda. 


That which lay next to Cyprus was Syria, which anciently 
comprehended all the country betwixt the Mediterranean and 
Euphrates; but the Romans divided it into six provinces, 
Syria Prima and Secunda, Phoenicia Prima and Secunda, 
or Libani, Theodorias, and Euphratensis, otherwise called 
Hagiopolis and Comagene. The six provinces together are 
i usbesnie Tie 4 police Be > abe eo oh eee he 
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computed by geographers*to be between three and four 
hundred miles in length, and two hundred broad from the 
Mediterranean to the Euphrates. And the whole number 
of dioceses in all the provinces was about fifty-six, that is, 
but eight more than we found in Palestine. By which the 
reader may easily make a general estimate of the largeness 
of these in comparison of the other in Palestine, by consi- 
dering the dimensions of each country, and comparing 
them together. But I will speak a little more particularly 
of afew dioceses in these provinces. 

Syria Prima had anciently but six dioceses, and in the later 
Notitize we find only five. The metropolis was Antioch, one 
of the largest cities in the world. Chrysostom who may be 
supposed to be a competent judge of its greatness, speaks 
sometimes of ten or twenty myriads,! that is, an hundred or 
two hundred thousand people im it. And he makes thisa part 
of his panegyric upon ignatius, “ that whereas it is a difficult 
matter sometimes to govern an hundred or fifty men; 
yet such was his wisdom and virtue, that St. Peter doubted 
not to commit to his care a city, which had two hundred 
thousand people in it.” The territory without the city was 
answerable to its greatness within: for one way it reached 
two days journey, or fifty miles, to the territory of Cyrus, 
where Theodoret was bishop; for Strabo says,? these two 
territories joined one to another. There were many great 
villages like cities in this compass; as Daphne, in the 
suburbs of Antioch; Gindarus, in the borders of the diocese 
toward Cyrus: in Strabo’s time it was a city belonging to 
Cyrus,’ or Cyrrestica, But I must note, that there seem to 
have been two places of that name, the one a city, the other 
a village. For Strabo, speaks of a Gindarus in the Regio 
Cyrrestica, which he calls a city: and we find one Petrus 
Gindarensis subscribing among the bishops of Syria in the 
council of Nice; who was also among the bishops of the 
council of Antioch which condemned Athanasius, as Hol- 
stenius* and Schelstrate have observed out of the subscrip- 





1 Chrys. Hon. 86. in Matth. It. Hom, 42. in Ignat. tom, i. p. 567. 
2 Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 751. 3 Strabo, Ibid. * Holsten. Annot, 
Geograph. p, 206. Schelstrat, de Con. Antioch, p. 98. 
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tions of these councils. Whence we may conclude, that 
Gindarus mentioned by Strabo, was probably the same city, 
whereof this Peter was bishop, and that there was another 
Gindarus, a village in the time of Theodoret belongmg to 
Antioch, where Asterius, the monk, lived, of whom Theo- 
doret speaks in his religious history ;} where he also men- 
tions other villages,’ near Mount Amanus, in the territory of 
Antioch ; which must be at a great distance from Antioch; 
for Mount Amanus was the northern limit of Syria. Berroa 
and Chalcis were large cities, twenty miles from one another. 
In the same province lay Seleucia Pieria, sixteen miles from 
Antioch down the river Orontes, and five miles from sea; 
which was compass enough, to make a large diocese, 
though much inferior to the former. 

In Syria Secunda there were anciently seven bishoprics, 
and we find the same number in the later Notitize of the 
Church. Of these Apamea was the metropolis, a city which 
Theodoret makes to be seventy-five miles from Antioch :3 and 
that it had large territory and many villages, we learn from 
Strabo,‘ and other ancient writers. Larissa in this province 
is computed by Ferrarius to be fourteen miles from Apamea; 
Arethusa, sixteen from Epiphania; Epiphania, eighteen 
from Larissa. So that at least twenty miles will be allotted 
to every diocese in the province. 


Secr. 12.—Of the Dioceses of Phoenicia Prima and Secunda, or Libani. 


In Phoenicia Prima some few cities, as I have observed 
before in speaking of Palestine, lay very near together, as 
Sycaminum and Porphyrium, whose dioceses could not be 
very large upon that’account. But Tyre, and Sidon, and 
Berytus, were both large cities and at a greater distance. For 
Tyre was twenty-five miles distant from Sidon on the one side, 
and as much or more from Ptolemais on the other side. Co- 
tovicus® reckons it but twenty, but Ferrarius says it was 
two-and-thirty. And the city itself was very large, if we 
take Strabo’s account, for he says,° it filled an island that 


aa a Ne 

? Theod, Hist. Relig. Vit. Julian. p. 777. ? Tbid. Vit. Simeone. vi. 
p. 808. ’Theod. Ep. 113. * Strabo, lib. xvi. ° Cotovic, 
Itenerar. lib. i. c. 20. ®§ Strabo, lib. xvi. 
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was nineteen miles in compass. Pliny! agrees as to the 
bigness of the island, but makes the city only two-and- 
twenty furlongs. Sidon was alsoa large city, and not within 
twenty-five miles of any other. Baudrand makes it twenty- 
five from Tyre, and thirty-five from Berytus. Berytus was 
famous for the study of the civil law, and reckoned among the 
great and flourishing cities of the East; and it had no nearer 
neighbours than Sidon on the south, and Byblus on the north, 
which Ferrarius sets at thirty-four miles distance from it. 

The dioceses in the other Phcenicia toward Mount 
Libanus, were greater than the former. For here were some 
larger cities and at a greater distance from one another. 
Among these was the great city Damascus, once the metro- 
polis of the province, the largeness of which may be col- 
lected from what Josephus relates? how that the Damas- 
cenes slew there ten thousand Jews in one day. Emissa, 
the new metropolis, is accounted also a large city by Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus,> who equals it to Tyre and Sidon and 
Berytus. And for their territories, we must judge of them 
by their distance from other places. Laodicea and Arethusa 
were the nearest neighbours to Emissa, and Ferrarius makes 
them sixteen miles distant from it. ‘And we do not find 
Damascus pent up in narrower bounds: for it was  sur- 
rounded with Abyla, and Jabruda, and Cesarea Philippi, the 
last of which Ferrarius reckons twenty-six miles from it. 
Abyla was the head of a region, thence called Abylene, 
which gave the denomination of a tetrarch to Lysanias, as 
St. Luke informs us; whence we may collect there was a 
considerable territory belonging to it. Here was also the 
great city Palmyra, the head of another region thence called 
Palmyrene, of which it is reasonable to make the same con- 
clusion: though I have nothing more particular to remark 
of the extent of these regions, save that Abyla is reckoned 
thirty-two miles from Heliopolis, another noted city in this 
province, and one of its nearest neighbours, as Ferrarius 
out of Antonine’s Itinerary computes their distance. Vid. 
Ferrar. Voce, Heliopolis. 





1 Plin, lib. v. c. 19. 2 Joseph. de. Bell. lib. ii. c. 28. 
8 Ammian. lib. xxiv. ¢. 26. . 
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Secr. 13.—Of Theodorias. 


In the province of Theodorias, between Syria Prima and 
Phoenicia on the sea-coast, there were but three dioceses : 
Laodicea the metropolis, Balanesa, and Gabala, and the 
same are meutioned in Goar’s Notitia, and others. Now 
the distance of these places may be seen in Antonine’s 
Itmerary. Balanesa was twenty-four miles from Antaradus in 
Pheenicia ; Gabala twenty-seven miles from Balanzea, which 
Ferrarius calls twenty-four, according to modern accounts ; 
and Laodicea, the metropolis, was eighteen from Balanza: 
and their territories extended further other ways. 


Sxcr, 14.—Of Euphratesia, or Comagene. 


In the province of Euphratesia, or Comagene, there were 
anciently thirteen dioceses, and but one more in later 
Notitiee. Here were several large cities, as Hierapolis, the 
metropolis of the province, and Samosata on the Euphrates, 
which both Josephus! and Ammianus Marcellinus? de- 
scribe‘as a great and magnificent city. But the largest dio- 
cese for extent of territory in these parts was that of Cyrus, 
where Theodoret was bishop, who gives a most particular 
account of it. He says,? in one place it was forty miles in 
length and forty in breadth; and that there were above six 
myriads, or threescore thousand Zvya, or juga of land in it. 
Now a Jugum of land was not a single acre, as some 
learned men mistake; but as much land as a yoke of oxen 
could plough in a year; and the Roman taxes were raised 
by such proportions of land, whence the ordinary tax upon 
land was styled Jugatio in the civil law, as [have had occa- 
sion to note in another place:* so that threescore thousand 
juga, according to this account, will make a far greater 
diocese, than if we should understand it of single acres 
only. And that we may not think this was barren and un- 
occupied land, Theodoret in another place specifies what 
number of churches and parishes he had in his diocese, 
which, he says,® were eight hundred: some of which were 





1 Joseph. de Bell. lib. vii. c. 27. 2 Ammian. lib. xiy. 
8 Theodor. Ep. 42 et 47. * See book v. chap. iii. n. 3. 5 'Theod. 
Ep.113. ad Leon. ’Ev éxraxociats éwednoiae haxoy Toatverv. TooauTag 
yap 6 Kippoe mraporriac exer. f 
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overrun with the heresies“of Marcion, Arius, and Eunomius, 
when he came to the diocese; but he converted above ten 
thousand of one sect only, viz. Marcionites,! to the Catholic 
Faith, and of others some thousands more. All which areu~ 
ments agree to make it one of the largest dioceses of the 
East, as Blondel? ingenuously confesses it to be, though 
some others would fain insinuate the whole story to be a 
fiction, when yet all circumstances concur to give it the 
clearest evidences of truth. They who would see objec- 
tions answered, may consult Bp. Stillingfleet or Dr. 
Maurice,* who have particularly considered the exceptions 
that have been raised against it. As to the other cities of 
this province, Doliche, Germanicia, Nicopolis, Zeugma, 
Cesarea, &c. some of them were but small cities, as 
Doliche, which Theodoret® speaks of with the diminutive 
title of—roAlyvn opicpd, a very small city; but they might 
have large dioceses, as Cyrus had, which itself was neither 
a great city nor very well inhabited, but had a diocese 
larger than many other cities which were ten times the big- 
ness of it, 


Sect. 15.—Of Osrhoene and Mesopotamia. 


In the Roman provinces beyond the Euphrates, which 
some call by the general name of Mesopotamia, because it 
lay between the two rivers Tigris and Euphrates; (but the 
Romans divided it into two provinces, Osrhoene on the 
banks of Euphrates, and Mesopotamia toward the Tigtis,) 
there are so few dioceses to be found in ancient records, 
that to me it seems probable that our accounts are very 
imperfect. For the whole number in both provinces is but 
sixteen ; whereas in the later Notitie there are sixteen in 
Osrhoene alone, and in the other province thirty-five more; 
which makes it probable that ancient accounts are here 
defective: otherwise we must say, that these dioceses were 
extremely large. For Baudrand makes the country four 
hundred and twenty miles long, and two hundred and 





1 ]d. Ep. 145. p. 1026. TWsise ) pupise, &e. £ Blondel, Apol. 
p. 185. 8 Stillingfl. of Separat. p. 258. * Maurice’s Defence 
of Dioc. Episc. p. 396. 5 Theod. lib. v. ¢.4. 
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seventy broad; which divided into sixteen dioceses would 
make them all of great extent. But the country seems not 
to have been all converted, for the Roman cities were only 
such as lay by the banks of the rivers, and chiefly upon the 
Euphrates. I shall therefore make no other estimate of 
them, than by the certain light we have of them in ancient 
history. From which it is clear, that some of them were at 
least such episcopal dioceses as were in all other parts of 
the world, that is, cities with country-regions and village- 
churches. This is evident from what Epiphanius observes 
of Chascara, one of the cities of Mesopotamia, that beside 
the bishop’s see it had village-churches, and presbyters in- 
cumbent on them in the third century. For, speaking? of 
Manes, the heretic, the first founder of the Manichees, he 
says, “ when he had been baffled at a public disputation 
by Archelaus, bishop of Chascara, and had like to have 
been stoned by the people, he fled to Diodoris, a village 
belonging to Chascara, where one Tryphon was presbyter, 
whom he challenged to a new disputation.” And if the 
lesser cities had such kind of dioceses, we may readily 
conclude the same of Nisibis, the metropolis, which was so 
large a city as to be able to defend itself sometimes against 
all the power of the Persian empire; being, as Sozomen? 
observes of it, ma manner all Christian in the time of the 
Emperor Julian. Edessa, the metropolis of the other pro- 
vince of Osrhoene, was also a very large city, and the 
royal seat of Agbarus, who lived in our Saviour’s time, and 
by whose means it is generally thought to be converted 
very early to Christianity ; and so it might perhaps from 
the very first haye several churches in it. However, in 
after-ages we are sure it had: for Sozomen, speaking of 
the persecution under Valens, the Arian Emperor, says, 
* he took away all the churches within the city, among’ 
which? that of St. Thomas was one, so that the people were 
forced to assemble in gardens without the city for divine 
service, 
Wine SAS MAIR RASS Le SILAS RE eo Bee lia oe 
} Bpiph. Her. 66. Manichex. n. 13. _ 7 Sozom. lib. vy. ¢. 3, 
® Sozom, lib. vi. c.18. 
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Secr. 16.—Of Armenia Persica. 


Beside these provinces mentioned by Carolus 4 Sancto 
Paulo, there were some other countries out of the bounds 
of the Roman empire, which had the same form of episco- 
pal government ; upon which, therefore, it will not be amiss 
to make a few strictures, whilst we are speaking of the 
eastern provinces. That which we now call Armenia 
Magna, was anciently called Armenia Persica, because it 
belonged, not to the Roman, but to the Persian empire. 
Here were also bishops in the time ef Theodoret, as ap- 
pears from some of his Epistles: for, writing to one Eula- 
hus, a bishop, he styles him, for distinction’s sake,’ “Tic 
Tleooune Aoueviac,— Bishop of the Persian Armenia.” And 
another Epistle? is directed to one Eusebius, a bishop of 
the same region. By which it is plain there were bishops 
in that country in Theodoret’s time ; but how many we can- 
not learn from him or any other ancient writer. Otho 
Frisingensis,? and Baronius,*. and some other modern 
writers, talk much of the Catholic of Armenia, that sent to 
submit himself to the Pope, in the twelfth century, having 
a thousand bishops under him. But, as Mr. Brerewood ® 
rightly observes, if the whole story be not a fiction, Otho 
must needs mistake obedience for communion: for the 
Catholic of Armenia might have a great number of the 
Jacobite bishops in his communion, but there could not be 
so many in Armenia under his jurisdiction. For the modern 
Notitia mentions but nineteen bishops in this Armenia, as 
the reader will find in the seventh Chapter of this Book. 
And it is not probable they should multiply from twenty to 
a thousand in an age or two. However, this story has no 
relation to the state of the Church in the primitive ages, 
about which the present inquiry is only concerned. 


Sect. 17.—Of Assyria, or Adiabene, and Chaldza. 


We have some further account of the churches in other 
parts also of the Persian dominions beyond the river Tigris, 





-1 Theodor. Ep. 77. ad Eulal. 2 Theod. Ep. 78. 3 Otho 
Prising. lib. vii. ¢. 32. * Baron. an. 1145. 5 Brerewood, En- 
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in Adiabene, which is a region of Assyria, and in Babylonia 
or Chaldeea, in which we find two larye cities, Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon, under one bishop. These were the royal seats 
of the Persian kings, and but three miles from each other, 
as Pliny! and Ferrarius after him compute, though others 
place them at a greater distance. Seleucia is by some said 
to be the same as Mosul, the present seat of the patriarch 
of the Nestorians. But anciently they were both but one 
diocese, as we learn from Sozomen,? who styles Simeon, 
archbishop of Ctesiphon and Seleucia, under Sapores, king 
of Persia, who lived in the time of Constantine. There 
were other bishops also in these parts at the same. time, 
some of which suffered martyrdom, together with Simeon, as 
the same author informs us.2 Healso mentions one Acepsi- 
mas, a bishop in the region of Adiabene, and twenty-three 
more, whose names are there recorded, as suffering martyrdom 
about the same time * in several parts of the Persian empire. 
And what sort of dioceses they had, we may conjecture 
from what Sozomen® says of one of them, named Bichor, 
that he suffered martyrdom together with Maureandus, his 
chorepiscopus, and two hundred and fifty more of the 
clergy that were under him. Such a number of clergy, and 
a chorepiscopus among them, seem to bespeak a pretty 
large diocese; and if the rest were answerable to this, we 
may conclude the bishops were all of the same species, as 
we have seen in all the eastern nations. 


Sxcr. 1§.—Of the Immireni in Persia, and Homerite in Arabia Felix. 


Theodorus Lector® speaks of another nation converted to 
Christianity in the time of Anastasius the Emperor, whom 
he names immireni, and says, they were subjects of the 
Persian empire, and dwelt in the most southern parts of 
their dominions. Whether they had above one bishop is 
not certain; for only one is mentioned as set over them 
upon their conversion. And it might be with them, as it 
was with some other barbarous people, Goths, Saracens, &e, 





: 1 Plin. lib. vi. c. 26, 2 Sozom. lib. ii. c. 8, 3 Ibid. ¢. 9. 
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that one bishop served,the whole nation. Valesius con- 
founds this people with the Homerite, whom Bochart and 
others more truly place in Arabia Felix toward the south 
sea. Baronius! supposes the Homerites first converted to 
the Christian faith about the year 354, at the same time 
that the Indians or Ethiopians were converted in the reign 
of Constantius. But we have no account then of what 
bishops were settled among them: but in the beginning of 
the sixth age, we find the Christian religion in a flourishing 
condition there, till one Dunaan, an apostate Jew, having 
gotten the kingdom, raised a great persecution against the 
Church, especially at Nargan, where one Arethas was a 
petty king, subject, as many. other small reguli were, to the 
kingdom of the Homerites, whom he barbarously destroyed 
with all his people. But this cloud quickly blowing over 
by the assistance of Justin, the Roman emperor, and 
Elesban, king of Ethiopia, who conquered Dunaan,? the 
goyernment fell again into the hands of a Christian king ; in 
whose time Gregentius, archbishop of Tephra, the royal 
city, is said to have had that famous disputation with Her- 
banus, the Jew, the result of which was the conversion of 
an incredible number of Jews in that region. Here I chiefly 
observe that Gregentius is styled archbishop of Tephyra, 
which implies, that he had suffragan bishops under him; 
and in the relation of his death at the end? of the dispute, 
it is added, that both bishops, priests, and deacons were ga- 
thered together to attend his funeral: by which it appears, 
that the state of that Church, so far as we have any account 
of it, was conformable to other Churches, 


Sect. 19.—Of Bishops among the Saracens in Arabia. 


_ We have some few intimations also given us of Churches 
planted anciently among the Saracens in Arabia, which 
were never under the Roman empire. Hilarion is said by 
some* to have begun the conversion of this nation, but it 
was not completed till Mauvia, queen of the Saracens, 





1 Baron, an. 354, et 522. p- 85. ® Acta Martyr. Homeritar. ap.. 
Baron. an, 522 et 523. 3 Gregent. Disput. cum Herban. Bibl. Patr. 
Gr, Lat, tom. i. p. 272. * Baron. an. 372. p. 344, 
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made it a condition of her making peace with the Romans 
inthe time of Valentinian, that they should send her one 
Moses, a famous monk, to be the bishop of her nation ; 
which was accordingly done, and so he became the first 
bishop of that region of the Saracens, as Ruffin’ and So- 
crates, and the other historians inform us. Sozomen also 
adds, that one Zocomos, another Regulus, or petty prince, 
of another region of the Saracens, being converted by a 
monk, brought over all his subjects to the Christian faith. 
Theodorus Lector? likewise mentions another of these 
Saracen princes, named Alamundarus, who embraced the 
Faith in the reign of the Emperor Anastasius, Anno 513, 
And Cyril of Scythopolis, who wrote the Lives of Kuthy- 
mius and Sabas, takes notice also of a plantation of Saracens 
under the Roman government in Palestine,* over whom one 
Peter, a,converted Saracen, who had before been their cap- 
tain, was made the first bishop by Juvenal, bishop of 
Jerusalem, about the middle of the fifth century. Now we 
are to observe, that as these Saracens were thus divided 
into little nations, after the manner of the Arabians, and 
had each their Regulus, or petty prince: so they seem each 
to have had their proper bishop, one toa nation, and no 
more. And therefore in councils we find them usually sub- 
scribing themselves rather by the title of their nation, 
« Episcopus Gentis Saracenorum,” than any other way ; 
which I take to be an indication, not that all the Saracens 
in the world had but one bishop, but that every petty nation 
had a bishop of its own, though it is hard to distinguish 
sometimes which family or tribe of them is meant by that 
general title. In the second council of Ephesus® one 
Auxilaus is styled “Episcopus Saracenorum Federatorum,” 
among the bishops of Palestine, whence it is easy to con- 
clude, there is meant the same Saracens that Cyril speaks 
of, who were confederate with the Romans, or under the 
Roman government. But in other places we are left to 


1 Ruffin. lib. ii. c. 6. 2 Socrat. lib. iv. c. 36. Theodor. lib. ive 
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guess what Saracens riay be meant, since they were 
divided into several petty nations, and more than one na- 
tion of them, as we have seen, were converted to the Chris- 
tian faith. 


Sucr, 20.—Bishops of the Axumites, or Indians beyond Egypt. 


There is one eastern country more, famous for its con- 
version by Aidesius and Frumentius, in the time of Athana- 
sius; but yet learned men are not agreed where to place it. 
The ancient historians, Ruffin,! Socrates,? and the rest that 
relate the story, commonly call it “India Ulterior, the Inner 
India: whence Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo,? and’ Baronius, 
and many others, take it for granted that they mean India 
within Ganges, the other part, without Ganges, having 
been converted before, as they think, by the Apostle St. 
Bartholomew. But Holstenius* and Valesius® correct this 
mistake, and Bp. Pearson? has more fully proved, that the 
India they speak of was no part of the East Indies, but 
India beyond Egypt, which was part of Ethiopia, whereof 
Axumis was the metropolis. This lay not far from the 
mouth of the Red Sea, over against the country of the 
Homerites, in Arabia; whence Constantius, in one of his 
laws,® joins these two nations together: from which, and 
many other authorities, Bp. Pearson unanswerably proves, 
that this India can be understood of no other but the Ethi- 
opie India, whereof Axumis was the metropolis. This. the 
Ancients called India as weil as the other: for Virgil says, 
the Nile “flowed from the Blackamoor Indians,” and Pro+ 
copius Gazensis styles the Red Sea “ the Indian Sea,” be- 
cause it bordered upon this India, beyond Egypt. Now, in 
this country, Frumentius was the first bishop that we read of, 
being ordained bishop of Axumis by Athanasius and a synod 
of Egyptian bishops, and sent thither to convert the country, 





1 Ruffin. lib. i. c. 9. 2 Socrat. lib. i. c. 19. 3 Carol. aS. 
Paulo, Geogr. Sacr. p. 268. * Baron. Not. in Martyrol. Die 27. Octob. 
5 Holsten. Not. in Car. 2 8. Paulo, Geor. p. 171. 6 Vales. Not. in 
Socrat. lib. i. c. 19. 7 Pearson, Vind. Ignat. par. 2. c. 11. p. 332. 
® Nullus ad gentem Auxumitarum et Homeritas ire preceptus, ultra annui 
temporis spatia debet Alexandria de cxtero commorari. ® Virgil. 
Georg. iv. ver. 293. Usque eoloratis amnis devexus ab Indis, 
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and settle Churches among them; which, therefore, we need 
not doubt were of the same species with those in Kgypt 
and the rest of the world. For Axumis was not the only 
place that had a bishop; for Palladius mentions one Moses,’ 
bishop of Adulis, which was another city of Ethiopia. And, 
in his Life of St. Chrysostom,? he also speaks of one of his 
own name, Palladius, bishop of the Blemyes, which were a 
people of Ethiopia, adjoining to Egypt, as Strabo, and 
Pliny, and other geographers inform us. Bp. Pearson gives 
some other proofs, out of Cedrenus and the Arabic Canons 
of the Nicene council, and their ancient Liturgies, that they 
had bishops in that country ever since this their first con- 
version. But nothing more particular occurring concerning 
their dioceses, for want. of better light, we can give no 
further account of them. And, for the same reason, I must 
omit several other eastern nations, as the Parthians, and 
Indians about Ganges, which were converted by St. 
Thomas, the Apostle; and the Iberians and other nations 
lying upon the Caspian sea, which Ruffin says,? were con- 
verted first by a captive woman, in the time of Constantine. 
Ancient history affords us but slender accounts of the origi- 
nal of these Churches, and less of the constitution and. set- 


tlement of them. So that, taking our leave of these. far: 


distant regions, we will come next toa part of the world 
which is better known, which is the patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople, under which were anciently comprehended all 
the provinces of Thrace and Asia Minor, except Isauria and 
Cilicia, which always belonged to the patriarch of Antioch, 
I shall first speak of Asia Minor, and then proceed to the 
European provinces, taking each country as they lie, in 
their natural order. 
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CHAP. III. 


A Continuation of this Account of the Provinces of Asia 
Minor. . 


Srcr. 1—Of the Extent of Asia Minor and the Number of Dioceses con- 
tained therein. 
To understand the state of diocesan churches in Asia 
Minor, it will be proper, before we descend to particulars, 


to examine the extent of the country in gross, and see how - 


many dioceses are to be found in the whole: for by this we 
may make an estimate of them in general, allowing each dio- 
ese its proportion, upon an equal distribution of the country 
into so many parts as there were dioceses in it. Not that 
they were really so equally divided; for, in summing up the 
particulars, we shall find here were some of the largest and 
some of the smallest dioceses in the world. But we may 
conceive them as equal, in order to make a division of the 
whole country at once among them. Now Dr. Heylin, in 
his Geography,' reckons the length of Asia Minor, from the 
Hellespont to the river Euphrates, to be 630 miles, and the 
breadth, from Sinus Issicus in Cilicia, to Trabezond in 
Pontus, to be 210 miles. The ancient geographers, Strabo? 
and Pliny,? make it almost 200 miles more in length. But 
then their accounts are taken from some ancient Periplus, 
or sea-voyage, which never proceeds in a direct. line, but 
takes in the bendingss and winding's of the sea, which may 
easily stretch from 600 to 800 miles: so that the accounts may 
be the same, when allowance is made for the excesses 
of one way of measuring above the other. As to the 
breadth, Pliny’s account is rather less; for he makes it but 
barely 200 miles * from Sinus Issicus to the Euxine sea. 
But then he says, this was the narrowest part of it, where 
the two seas almost made it a peninsula. And it is certain 
in other parts it was much broader: for Strabo?® reckons 
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the breadth of Cappadocia only, from Pontus to Mount 
Taurus, 1800 stadia, which is above 200 miles: and yet 
Casaubon’ supposes, that by Pontus he does not mean the 
Pontus Euxinus, but the province of Pontus, which was to 
be added to the breadth of Asia, on one side of Cappadocia, 
as Cilicia was on the other. So that we can hardly suppose 
the breadth of Asia, taking one part with another, to be less 
than 300 miles. Now this was divided by the Romans into 
two large civil dioceses, the Asiatic and the Pontic, each of 
which had ten or eleven provinces in them, and every pro- 
vince several cities and episcopal dioceses, beside those of 
Isauria and Cilicia, which are reckoned to the Oriental dio- 
cese, and were under the patriarch of Antioch. Christopher- 
son, in his translation of Theodoret, makes a strange mis- 
take concerning these bishoprics; for whereas Theodoret 
says, that Asia, or the Asiatic diocese, was—vo0 évdexa 
doxovtwy, under eleven civil prefects,—he translates it,— 
undecim antistites,—as if there had been but eleven bishops 
in all the Asiatic diocese, and only as many in the Pontie 
diocese; because Theodoret says, it had—isapiSpse nyoupévse, 
the same number of governors: whereas 'Theodoret is not 
speaking of ecclesiastical governors, but civil governors of 
provinces, whereof there was the number Theodoret speaks 
of in each of those dioceses. But bishoprics were abun- 
dantly more numerous; for some single provinces had 
above forty, and, in the whole number, they were, accord- 
ing to Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo’s reckoning, 388, viz. in 
Asia, 42; Hellespont, 19; Phrygia Pacatiana Prima,; 29 
Pacatiana Altera, 5; Phrygia Salutaris, 20; Lydia, 24; 
Caria, 25; Lycia, 28; Pamphylia Prima, 12; Pamphylia 
Secunda, 24;  Pisidia, 19; Lycaonia, 19; Cappadocia 
Prima, 6; Cappadocia Secunda, 6; Cappadocia Tertia, 5 ; 
Armenia Prima, 5; Armenia Secunda, 10; Galatia Prima, 
7; Galatia Secunda, 4; Pontus Polemoniacus, 6; Helleno- 
pontus, 6; Paphlagonia 5; Honorias,5; Bithynia Prima, 
14; Bithynia Secunda, 4; Cilicia Prima, 7; Cilicia Se- 
cunda, 9; Isauria, 23. In the latter Notitia, which the - 





1 Casaub. in Loe. ® Theod.. lib. y. c. 28, 
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reader will find at the end of this Book, the number is a 
little increased to 403; for though some provinces de- 
creased, yet others increased in their numbers: so that, in 
the eighth century, we find fifteen dioceses more than were 
in former ages, which is no great alteration in such a multi= 
tude, considering what great additions have been made in 
some other countries in comparison of this. Now then, 
supposing 400 dioceses to have been in a country 600 miles 
in length, and 300 in breadth, let us examine how much, 
upon an equal distribution, will fall to every diocese. And 
it appears, upon an exact computation, that, supposing 
there had been 450 dioceses, there would have been twenty 
miles to each diocese ; and, consequently, there being not 
so many by fifty, every diocese must have so: much the 
more, upon an equal distribution: But then it must be 
owned, that the distribution was generally unequal in this 
country ; for the bishoprics of the Pontic provinces were, 
for the most part, very large, and those of the Asiatic pro- 
vinces consequently the smaller upon that account, and 
abundantly more numerous: so that here the reader may 
view the largest and smallest dioceses in the world toge- 
ther, and yet the same species of episcopacy maintained in 
all, without distinction. 


Secr. 2.—Of Cappadocia and Armenia Minor. 


‘To begin whith the Pontic ‘provinces. Cappadocia was a 
very large country, and had but few bishoprics. — Strabo? 
reckons it 3000 stadia in length, that is, 375 miles. But 
then he takes it in a larger sense than we do now, as in- 
eluding all from the provinces of Lycaonia and Phrygia to 
the Euphrates, which takes in Armenia Minor as well as 
Cappadocia; for anciently they were all one kingdom, 
though afterwards divided ito five provinces, three Cap- 
padocias, and Armenia Prima and Secunda. But, now, in. 
all these five provinces there were not thirty dioceses at 
first, and some of those were newly erected in the fourth 
century, as Sasima, where Gregory Nazianzen was made 
bishop, which before belonged either to Ceesarea, the me- 
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tropolis of Cappadocia Prima, from which it was 100 
miles distant; or to Tyana, the metropolis of Cappadocia 
Secunda, from which it lay thirty-two miles, as Ferrarius ; 
computes, This shows that these dioceses were of great 
extent: but we have still more certain evidence of the 
thing; for Gregory Nazianzen® says, that St. Basil, who was 
bishop of Cesarea, had fifty chorepiscopi under him ; and 
Basil himself often speaks of his chorepiscopi; and country- 
presbyters, and deacons* under them; which argues his 
diocese to be of great extent, though we cannot precisely 
fix the limits of it. And the paucity. of dioceses in this pro- 
vince argues the same; for, by Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo’s 
account, besides Caesarea, the metropolis of the first Cap- 
padocia, there were but five bishoprics more in that pro- 
vince, Nyssa, where Gregory Nyssen was bishop, Therm 
Regia, Camuliana, or, Justinianopolis Nova, Ciscissa, and 
Theodosiopolis, at the time of the sixth general council ; 
which are the same that are mentioned in the later Noti- 
tie, only Methodiopolis is put for Theodosiopolis Armeniz, 
to which province the council of Chalcedon ascribes it. So 
that there were really never above five dioceses in this pro- 
vince, and two of those, Camuliana and Ciscissa, erected - 
after the council of Chalcedon. For,in the synodical epistle 
of this province to the Emperor Leo, at the end of that 
council, there are but two bishops that subscribe beside the 
metropolitan of Caesarea, viz. the bishops ®f Nyssa and 
Therme. Sozomen® speaks of one Prapidius, governor of 
St. Basil’s hospital, called Basilias from its founder, who 
was likewise a bishop that had several villages under his 
jurisdiction; but whether his diocese was in this Cappado- 
cla, 1S uncertain. 

The second Cappadocia, which was made by.a division of 
the province in the time of St. Basil, had according to Ca- 
rolus 4 Sancto Paulo’s account six dioceses, Tyana, the 
metropolis, Sasima, Justinianopolis, Asuna, Faustinopolis, 
and Cybistra. But as Holstenius has observed,® two of 





) Ferrar. Lexic. Geograph. Voce, Sasima. ? Naz. Carm. de Vit. 
Sua. § Basil. Ep. 181. * Basil. Ep. 412. 5 Sozom, 
lib. vi. c. 34, § Holsten. Annot. Geograph. p. 157, 
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these are mistaken ; for there never was any such city as 
Asuna, which is only a corruption in the Latin editions of 
the Councils for Sasima, it being in the Greek, ’Ezicxorog 
Sacinwy, Bishop of Sasima. And Justinianopolis was only 
another name for Mocissus, which Justinian having ad- 
vanced to be a metropolis in the third Cappadocia, styled it 
by his own name Justinianople. So that there were really 
no more than four dioceses in this province, and one of them, 
Sasima, but of late erection. This was also but an obscure 
village, — sévov kwpvdorov,—Nazianzen himself calls it.) 
So that the three ancient dioceses must be of very large 
extent, though we have no further account of them, save 
that Pasa, a village twelve miles distant from Tyana, is 
said to be in that diocese,? by one Euphrantas int e fifth 
general-council, and Sasima was originally part of the 
same diocese, though thirty-two miles distant from the 
cathedral. Which sufficiently demonstrates the largeness 
of dioceses in this province. 

The third Cappadocia had never above five bishopries, 
Mocissus, Nazianzus, Colonia, Parnassus, and Doara. Of 
these Mocissus was the metropolis, which owed its honour 
to Justinian, who dignified it with the title of a metropolis ; 
and as Procopius informs us,’ gave it his own name Justini- 
anople ; by which title Peter, bishop of the place, subscribes 
himself in the council under Mennas.* Doara was but a vil- 
lage, as Holstenius® observes out of St. Basil, who styles it® 
—Koynv Adapa. And Nazianzus was but a small city, as 
Gregory Nazianzen himself stylesit.1. But they must have 
large dioceses, else the other three must be so much the 
larger for it; for geographers place them at a considerable 
distance from one another. Nazianzus had its chorespiscopt, 
sometimes mentioned in Gregary Nazianzen’s Epistles,® 
which is an argument that it had a large country-region. 

In Armenia Prima, Carolus a Sancto Paulo could find 
but five bishoprics, Sebastea, the metropolis, Sebastopolis, 





1 Naz. Carm. de Vit. sua 2 Con. Genr. 5. Collat. 5. Con. tom. y. 
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Nicopolis, Satala, and Berisse. And the later Notitize add but 
one more, Colonia, whichis alsoreckoned to Cappadocia Ter- 
tia, unless there weretwo ofthe same name in those provinces. 
In Armenia Secunda he augments the number. to’ ten, 
Melitene, the metropolis, Arca, Comana, Arabissus, Cu- 
cusus, Ariarathia, Amasa, Zelona, Sophene, Diospontum. 
But Holstenius in his animadversions upon the place ob- 
serves,! that four of these are to be struck out of the 
account; for Amasa or Amasia, belonged to Helleno- 
pentus; and Zelona, was no other than Zela in the same 
province ; Sophene belonged to Armenia Major; and Dios- 
pontum was not the name of a bishopric, bet only an old 
name for the province of Hellenopontus. And his conjec- 
ture is confirmed by the later Notitie, which name the six 
first of these dioceses, but none of those four under the title 
of Armenia Minor. So that in all these five provinces upon 
an exact computation, there were not above twenty-four 
dioceses in the whole: some of them therefore must be very 
large in acountry of 300 miles extent. : 


Sect. 3.—Of Pontus Polemoniacus. 


The next province to these upon the Euxine-sea, was 
Pontus Polemoniacus, so called: from Polemonium, a chief 
city in the province ;' beside which and Neoceesarea, there 
were but three other bishoprics, Trapezus, Cerasus, and 
Comana. All which lay at a great distance from one another. 
Polemonium, Cerasus, and Trapezus, lay in a line on the 
sea-coast: and Pliny’s reckoning? Polemonium and Trapezus 
were 155 miles distant from each other, and Cerasus lay in 
the middle between them. Neocesarea was 100 miles 
within land, and Comana 60 from it. Justinian? mentions 
these five cities in one of his Novels, and says there were 
no more in the province. For Pitius and Sebastopolis were 
not cities, he says, but only castles; and as Holstenius 
observes,* they were not properly of this province, but lay 
in Solo Barbarico, and were only appendages to this pro- _ 





1 Holsen. Annot. Geograph. p. 161, Id. Annot. in Ortelium, p. 172. Observes 
_ out of Antonine’s Itinerary, that Sebastea and Sebastopolis were 36 miles 
distant from each other. ® Plin. lib. vi. c. 4. ° Justin. Novel, 
28. in Prefat. . *Holsten. Annot. Geograph. p. 164. 
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- vince, because they could-not constitute a province them- 
selves. So that though Carolus a4 Sancto Paulo makes 
Pitius a sixth bishopric of this province, yet the later Noti- 
tize leave it out of the number, and only retain the five first 
mentioned, Which. shows, that for 800 years there never 
was any alteration made in this province, nor more epis- 
copal dioceses erected, than there were imperial cities 
though they lay at so great a distance from one another. 


Sect. 4.—Of Hellenopontus. 


The next province to this on the sea-coast, was Helleno- 
pontus, which had only six bishoprics at the time of the 
council of Chaleedon; Amasea, the metropolis, Amisus, 
Sinope, Iborea, Zela, and Andrapa, as appears from the 
synodical epistle of the bishops of this province to the Em- 
peror Leo;} and there was but one more added in after-ages. — 
Of these Amisus and Sinope lay upon the sea-coast at a great 
distance from one another. For Pliny says, Amisus lay in 
the way between Polemonium and Sinope, 120 miles from 
Polemonium, and 130 from Sinope2 Which comes pretty 
near the aceount of Strabo, who reckons it 900 stadia, or 
112 miles from Amisus to Sinope.* He also speaks of 
Armena, a village of Sinope,’ fifty stadia from it. And of 
Amasea, the place of his nativity, he gives a more particular 
account, telling us, “that it hada very large territory one 
way, which for the number of villages in it was called, 
XiAwKwpov Tedtov,® the country of a thousand villages.” 
This was an in-land city, reckoned by some an 100 miles 
from sea. Zela was as far from Amasea. So that without all 
doubt these were dioceses of the largest size, since the 
cities lay so remote from one another. 


Szor. 5.—Of Paphlagonia and Galatia. 


Next to Hellenopontus on the sea-coast lay the province 
of Paphlagonia, in which Carolus a Sancto Paulo reckons 
five bishoprics Gangra, the metropolis, Sora, Junopolis, 





1 Append. Con. Chalced. cap. 53. Con. tom. iv. p. 963. 2 Plin. lib. vi. 
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Pompeiopolis, and Amastris. To which Holstenius has 
added Dadibra, whose bishop Polychronius subscribed in 
the council of Chalcedon! by Peter, the metropolitan of 
Gangra. In the following ages the number decreased ; for 
thete is no mention of Pompeiopolis or Amastris iii the 
later Notitie of the Church. Among these Gangra is noted 
by St. Basil? as a place that had several churches and altars 
in it. Amastris was a large city, which grew out of four 
others adjoining to it, Sesamus, Cytorus, Cromna, and 
Teius, as Ferrarius observes,2 who makes it to be sixty- 
eight miles from Heraclea, in the next province of Hono- 
rias, And all the rest seem to have been at as great dis- 
tances from each other. 

On the south of Paphlagonia lay Galatia, an inland 
country, having Cappadocia on the east, and Phrygia on the 
west. This by the Romans was divided into two provinces, 
Galatia Prima, and Secunda, or Salutaris. In the first there 
were seven bishoprics, Ancyra, the metropolis, Tabia, 
Heliopolis, or Juliopolis, Aspona, Cinna, Berinopolis, and 
Anastasiopolis. The last of which seems to be erected in 
the latter end. of the seventh century only; for there is no 
mention of it till the sixth general-council of Constantinople, 
Anno 681. The Greek Notitise add but one more, Mizzi, 
retaining all the other old names; which shows, that little 
alteration was made in this province for the space of eight 
ages in the Church. The other Galatia had originally but 
four dioceses, Pessinus, Orcistus, Petenessus, and Troch- 
mada, or Trochmi. But the number was doubled in after- 
ages, as appears from the Notitia at the end of this Book, 
which adds, Eudoxias, Mericium, and Therma, or Germoco- 
lonia, and Justinianopolis, otherwise called Spalea, NowGa- 
latia was a large country, and the dioceses, even when these 
four last mentioned were added, were still of great extent; 
for Baudrand* observes that Pessinus was fifty miles from 
Aneyya, and thirty from Therma, by which we may guess at 
the distance of other places, Carolus 4 Sancto. Paulo 
places Cinna pretty near Ancyra’; but Baudrand removes it 


1 Concil. Chalced. Act. 6. 2 Basil. Ep. 73. 3 Ferrar, 
Voce, Amastris, * Baudrand. Lexic. Voce, Pessinus, ; 
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to the southern borders ofGalatia nearer Synada in Phrygia.’ 
And Ferrarius computes Aspona to be sixty-four miles from 
‘Ancyra eastward. Berinopolis and Juliopolis seem to have 
been almost as much to the west. Which leaves room for the 
territory of Ancyra to be sufficiently large, though I find no 
particular account given of it, nor of some other places in. 
these two provinces of Galatia. 


Sect. 6.—Of Honorias. 


Next to Paphlagonia on the sea-coast lay the province of 
Honorias, or Pontus Honorii, so called by Theodosius, the 
Emperor, in honour of his son Honorius. This was divided 
from Bithynia by the river Sangarius, and from Paphlagonia 
by the river Parthenius. Here were anciently five bishop- 
ries, and the later Notitize have but six, Claudiopolis, Hera- 
clea, Prusias, Tium, Cratea, Adrianopolis, which last is not 
to be met with in the subscriptions of any ancient council. 
Of these Tium and Heraclea lay upon the Euxine-sea, thirty- 
eight miles distant from each other, as Pliny? informs us, 
Claudiopolis was at as great distance from them in the middle 
of the province; Baudrand® says it was above thirty miles from 
Heraclea. So that we may judge of Cratea, otherwise called 
Flaviopolis, and of Prusias, by what we have discovered of 
the former. All these cities are some times reckoned to 
Bithynia, because Honorias was anciently part of. Bithynia, 
till Theodosius made a distinct province of it. 


Secr. 7.—Of Bithynia Prima and: Secunda. 


But after the separation was made, Bithynia. was again 
‘divided into two provinces. In the first of which Carolus 4 
Sancto Paulo reckons fourteen dioceses; Nicomedia, the 
metropolis, Chalcedon, Prusa ad Olympum, Preenetum, 
Helenopolis, Basilinopolis, Apollonias, Hadriana, Ceesarea, 
‘or Smyrdiana, Arista, Patavium, Dablis, Neoczesarea, 
-Cius. In the other Bithynia only four; Nica, where the 


1 Bandrand. Voce, Cinna. 2 Plin. lib. vi. c. 1. ? Baudrand. 
Voce, Claudiopolis. : 
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famous council of Nice was held, the metropolis of this 
province, Apamea, Linoe, Gordus. And the later No- 
titia of Leo Sapiens makes but one more in both pro- 
yinces, though some new names of places are inserted. 
Among these I observe the city of Nice had a large diocese; 
for several regions belonging to it are mentioned in the 
council of Chalcedon, in a famous dispute between the two 
metropolitans of Nicomedia and Nice, both laying claim to 
the diocese of Basilinopolis, as one of their suffragans, 
Anastasius, bishop of Nice, pleaded,! “that Basilinopolis 
was once but a region belonging to Nice, as Tacteus and 
Doris then were, till Julian or some other Emperor made it 
a city, setting up a Curia, or civil magistracy therein, upon 
which it became also a bishop’s see, according to the known 
rule and practice of the Church.” So that the diocese 
of Nice was once so large, as to have another diocese taken 
out of it, and yet there remained several regions belonging 
to it. The like may be collected from its distance from other 
places. Pliny says,?it was twenty-five miles from Prusa, and 
Ferrarius? reckons forty-four miles from Nicomedia, but sets 
Helenopolis, or Drepanum, in the middle-way between them. 
Basilinopolis, by mistake, is set by Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo 
at a greater distance from it, between Nicomedia and Chal- 
cedon; but it must be nearer, having been once a part of 
its diocese, as was observed before. For other places I 
find little account of them in particular, save only that Strabo 
makes it 300 furlongs, or thirty-seven miles from Nicomedia 
to the mouth of the river Sangarius, whereabout Cius stood, 
and Ferrarius computes sixty from Nicomedia to Chalcedon ; 
in all which tract there were but these three dioceses, and 
one more called Preenetum: so that if we hada particular 
account of Nicomedia and Chalcedon, we might perhaps 
find them to have had dioceses of as great extent as any 
other. But Apamea and Prusias, Baudrand says,* were but 
nine miles distant from one another. For these lay in the 





* Con, Chalced. Act. 13. ap. Crab. p. 918. Sicut Tacteus et Doris regiones 
‘Sunt sub Niceaé, sic fuit ante hoc Basilinopolis sub Niexa, &e. 2 Plin. 
lib. v. ¢. 32. ® Ferrar. Lexic. Voce, Nicwa et Drepanum. 

* Baudrand. Lexic. Voee. Apamea. 
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southern parts of Bithynia,-and were some of the last in the 
Pontic civil diocese toward the Asiatic diocese, where, as I 
observed before, the cities were more numerous and thicker 
set together, and consequently the episcopal dioceses were 
generally less than in the other provinces, as will appear by 
taking a distinct view of them in order as they lay. 


Secr. 8.—Provinces in the Asiatic Diocese. Hellespontus. 


In the Asiatic diocese, the first province next adjoining 
to Bithynia, was Hellespontus, so called from the straits of 
the sea named Hellespont, which was its western border. 
It was anciently part of Mysia, and Phrygia Minor, border- 
ing on Phrygia Major eastward, and Asia to the south. In 
this province Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo has observed nineteen 
dioceses in the ancient councils. 1. Cyzicus, the metropolis. 
2. Germa. 3. Pemanium. 4. Occa. 5. Bares. 6. Adri- 
anothere. 7. Lampsacus. 8. Abydus. 9. Dardanum. 
10. Tlium. 11. Troas. 12. Melitopolis. 13. Adriana. 
14. Scepsis. 15. Pionia. 16. Preeconesus. 17. Ceramus. 
18. Parium. 19. Therme Regie. But the last of them 
Holstenius thinks is mistaken for Germa, by-a corrupt read- 
ing of the ancient subscriptions. The Notitia of Leo Sa- 
piens has but thirteen of these, so that five of them were 
sunk and united to others in the eighth century. The 
greatest distance, that I can find, of any of these cities, was 
not above twenty miles from one another. Which was the 
distance between Cyzicus and Parium, and Lampsacus. and 
Abydus. But then, Dardanum was but seventy furlongs or 
eight miles from Abydus ; Ilium, but thirteen miles from Dar- 
danum; Troas, but twenty-seven miles from Abydus, though 
Pionia, Ilium, Bares, and Dardanum, lay between them. So 
Preeconesus was but a very small island, and Peemanium, a 
castle once belonging to the territory of Cyzicus, as F errarius 
has noted out of Strabo, Stephanus, and other ancient writers. 


Srcor. 9.—Asia Lydiana, or Proconsularis. 


The two next provinces I join together, because we 
sometimes find them under the common name of Asia 
Lydiana, or Proconsularis, under which title Bp. Usher has 
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a most accurate dissertation’ upon them, where he distin- 
guishes the several acceptations of the name Asia, either 
for the greater Asia, or Asia Minor, or Asia properly so 
called, which was the Romans’ first conquests in Asia, con- 
taining the provinces of Phrygia, Mysia, Caria, and Lydia; 
or lastly, for Asia Lydiana, or Proconsularis, which was 
those two provinces, which in Constantine’s division are - 
called distinctly Asia and Lydia, as we here now take them. 
In this sense we may call the former, Asia most properly 
so called, which is bounded on the north by the province 
of Hellespontus, on the east by Phrygia and Lydia, on the 
south by the river Meander, which separates it from Caria, 
and on the west by the AWgean sea. In it Carolus a Sancto 
Paulo has found forty-two ancient dioceses. 1. Ephesus, 
the metropolis.. 2. Hypzpa. 3. Trallis. 4. Magnesia 
ad Meandrum, 6. Elea. 6. Adramyttium. 7. Assus, 
8. Gargara. 9. Mastaura. 10. Brullena, or Priulla, 
1]. Pitane. 12, Myrrina, 13. Aureliopolis, 14. Nyssa. 
15. Metropolis. 16. Valentinianopolis. 17. Aninetum. 18. 
Pergamus. 19. Anwa. 20. Priene. 21. Arcadiopolis. 
22. Nova Aula. 23. Atgea. 24. Andera. 25. Sion. 26, 
Fanum Jovis. 27. Colophon. 28. Lebedus. 29. Teos. 
30. Erythre. 31. Antandrus. 32. Pepere, or Perpere, 
33. Cuma, orCyme. 34. Aulium, or Aulii Come vel Vicus. 
35. Naulochus.. 36. Paleopolis. 37. Phocewa. 38. Bar- 
gaza, or Baretta.. 39. Thymbria. 40. Clazomenx. 41. 
Magnesia. 42. Smyrna. To these Holstenius adds four 
more, viz. Evaza,. Areopolis, Temnus, and Argiza: and 
thirty-eight of these are the same that are mentioned in the 
Notitia of Leo Sapiens in the seventh Chapter of this Book. 
Now this was but a very small province for so many 
dioceses, if we examine either the whole extent of it, or 
some particular dioceses therein. The extent of it in length 
was from Assus, near Troas, to the river Meander, or the 
cities Bargasa and Sion; which was anciently the country 
of Ionia, Aolis, and part of Mysia, about 200 miles in 
length upon the fgean sea: but the breadth was nothing 
answerable to its length, being not above fifty miles, taking 
one part with another. © As to particular distances of places, 








* Usser. Disquisitie Geographica de Asia Lydiana sive Proconsulari, 
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I find some of them thus sioted by Ferrarius and Baudrand. 
Assus, in the most northern border, was fifteen miles from 
Gargara, and thirty from Antandrus ; but Aneeaand Andera 
lay between or near unto them. From Antandrus to. 
Adramyttium is also reckoned thirty miles, but then Tre- 
menothyra in Phrygia, and Nova Aula in this province, come 
between them. On the same shore we find Naulochus and 
Pitane, and then Elea, Myrina, and Cyme, whereof Myrina 
was but seven or eight miles from Elea, and Cyme the same 
distance, sixty furlongs, from Myrina. Between Pergamus 
and Cyme is reckoned twenty-six miles, but the fore-men- 
tioned cities Myrina and Elea, with Aminetum and Hiero- 
ceesarea, lay between them. On the south of Cyme lay. 
Phocea, ten miles from the mouth of the river Hermus, 
and about the same distance from Cyme. . From Phocea 
to Smyrna is computed twenty-five miles, and from Smyrna 
to Colophon twenty miles, but Lebedus lay in the middle 
. way between them. Colophon and Metropolis upon the 
Caystrus were each of them twenty miles from Ephesus, 
and Ephesus seems not to have had any nearer neighbour, 
unless it was Priene towards the river Meeander, from 
whence we may conclude, that Ephesus was the largest 
diocese in all this province. And by these few hints we 
may judge of the general extent of them. 

Inthe other province of Lydia, Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo 
reckons twenty-six dioceses. 1. Sardis, the metropolis, 
2. Philadelphia. 3. Tripolis. 4. Thyatira. 5. Septe. 6, 
Gordus. 7. Trallis. 8. Silandus. .9. Meeonia. 10. Fanum 
Apollinis. 11. Mostena. 12. Apollonia. 13. Attalia. 
14. Bana. 15. Balandus. 16. Hierocesarea. 17. Acrassus. 
18. Daldus. 19. Stratonicia. 20. Satala. 21. Gabala, 
22. Heraclea. 23, Areopolis. 24. Hellene. 25. Sena, or 
Setta. 26, Civitas Standitana. To which Holstenius adds 
three more, Mastaura, Cerasa, and Orecanis, or Hireani, 
which Tristan and Carolus a Sancto Paulo both mistake 
for a city somewhere among the Hircanians, but Holstenius 
shows it belonged to Asia Minor and this province of — 
Lydia. I will not stand to examine the particular bounds 
and extent cf dioceses throughout this province; it being 
sufficient to observe in general, that both it and Asia put 
together, were not larger than the provinces of Pontus 
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Polemoniacus and Hellenopontus ; and yet there were not 
above ten or eleven dioceses in those two provinces, whereas 
we have discovered in these above seventy-five, which is 
almost the disproportion of eight to one, and fully makes 
out the observation I at ieee made of Asia Minor, that it 
had some of the greatest and some of the smallest dioceses, 
quietly enjoying the same form of government together. 


Srcr. 10:—Of. Caria. 


The next province on the south of Asia and Lydia. is 
Caria, bounded on the east with Lycia, and on the south 
and west with the Aigean sea, having the rivers Mzeander 
and Calbis for its inland bounds. Here Carolus a Sancto 
Paulo has found twenty-five dioceses. 1. Aphrodisias, the 
metropolis. 2. Stauropolis. 3. Cybira. , 4. Heraclea 
Salbaci. 5. Apollonias. 6. Heraclea Latmi. 7. Tabe. 
8. Antiochia ad Mzandrum. 9. Neapolis. 10. Orthosias. 
11. Harpasa. 12. Alabanda. 13. Stratonice. 14. Alinda. 
15. Amyzon.  i6. Iassus. 17. Bargyla. 18. Halicarnas- 
sus. 19, Larima, or Halarima. 20. Cnidus. 21. Myndus. 
22. Ceramus. 23. Anastasiopolis. 24. Erisa. 25. Miletus. 
The Notitia of Leo Sapiens increases the number to thirty- 
one. Miletus was the place whither St. Paul called the 
elders of Ephesus, which was about forty miles distant 
from it. But several dioceses lay between them, as Heraclea 
near Mount Lathmus, which Ferrarius computes but twelve 
miles from Miletus; so also Briullium, Sion, and Arpasa, 
in the same coast toward Ephesus. On the south of Miletus 
the other way, we have Iassus fifteen miles from it, and 
Tabz placed between them. From Jassus to Halicarnassus 
is computed fifty-five miles, but Bargillia and Myndus 
stand between them. From Halicarnassus to Cnidus is 
thirty miles, but Ceramus is‘an intervening diocese. And 
so the reader may find all the dioceses of this province 
searce exceeding the compass of ten or fifteen miles 
throughout: but ahs was territory sufficient to make them 
exceed single congregations, and we need not question 
but it was true of them all, what Sozomen? particularly 





! Sozom. lib. vy. c. 20, 
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observes of Miletus, “that in the time of Julian it had 
several Christian oratories in its neighbourhood.” For he 
says, “ Julian sent orders to the governor of Caria, that 
whereas there were several oratories or churches built in 
honour of the martyrs near the temple of Didymaum; so 
the temple of Apollo was called, that stood before Miletus; 
he should, if they were covered and had communion-tables 
in them, burn them with fire: or, if they were half decayed 
of themselves, he should take care utterly to demolish and 
destroy them.” There were, it seems, churches then in the 
suburbs or country-region of Miletus, which Julian, remem- 
bering what had lately happened to the temple of Apollo at 
Daphne, in the suburbs of Antioch, was so careful to have 
destroyed, because they were an annoyance to his god. 


Secr. 11.—Of Lycia. 


The next province to Caria on the sea-coast is Lyeia, 
where Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo reckons twenty-eight 
dioceses. 1. Myra, the metropolis. 2. Mastaura. 3. Tel- 
messus. 4, Limyra. 5. Araxa. 6. Podalea. 7. Sidyma, 
or Diduma. 8. Olympus. 9. Zenopolis. 10. Tlos. 11. 
Corydalla, 12. Caunus, or Acaleia. 13. Acarassus. 14. 
Xanthus. 15. Marciana. 16. Choma. 17. Phellus. 18: 
Antiphellus. 19. Phaselis. 20. Aucanda. 21. Eudoxias. 
22. Patara. 23. Nysa, or Nesus. 24. Balbura. 25. G‘ne- 
anda. 26. Bubon, or Bunum. 27. Calinda. 28. Rhodia. 
The Notitia of Leo Sapiens has most of the same names 
and eight more; for it makes the whole number of dioceses 
thirty-six. But the lesser number in so small a province is 
sufficient to show the narrow extent of its dioceses in com- 
parison of those of the Pontic provinces. For this province 
was not above 80 or 100 miles square, and the cities there- 
fore, one may easily conclude, lay pretty close together. 
Phellus is reckoned but six miles from Antiphellus one 
way, and ten from Myra, the metropolis, another way. 
Antiphellus was nine from Patara, and Telmessus. and 
Patara scarce so much from Xanthus; for Baudrand reckons 
but seventy furlongs: by which it is easy to make an esti- 
mate of the remaining cities of this province, which lay 
about equal distances from one another. 
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Sect. 12.—Of Paimphylia Prima and Secunda. 


The next province on. the same shore, is Pamphylia, 
divided by the Romans into two, called Pamphylia Prima 
and Secunda. In the seeond of them, which bordered upon 
Lycia, Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo reckons twenty-six dioceses. 
1. Perga, the metropolis. 2. Termessus. 8. Eudoxias. 
4. Maximianopolis. 5. Paleopolis. 6. Pentenessus. 7. 
Diciozanabrus, or Zenopolis. 8. Ariassus. 9. Pugla. 
10. Adriana. 11. Attalia. 12. Magidis. 13. Olbia. 14: 
Corbasa. 15, Lysinia. 16. Cordylus. 17. Lagania. 18. 
Panemoticus. 19. Geone. 20. Commachum. 2]. Sil- 
vium. 22. Pisinda, or Sinda vel Isinda. 23. Talbonda. 
24. Unzela. 25. Gilsata. 26. Pella. To which Hol- 
stenius adds five more, Colobrassus, Coracesium, Senna, 
Primopolis, and Seleucia. But three of these are by Carolus 
a Sancto Paulo set in the other Pamphylia with nine more in 
this order. 1. Sida, the metropolis. 2. Aspendus. 3. 
Etene. 4, Erymne. 5. Cassus. 6. Semneum, which is 
the same with Senna before mentioned. 7. Carallus. 8. 
Coracesium, mentioned before. 9. Sysdra. 10. Lyrbee. 
11. Colibrassus. 12. Selga. To which Holstenius adds Cotana, 
which makes the whole number in these two provinces 
forty-one. And the number is some evidence that they 
were comparatively but small. Sometimes, as Holstenius 
has observed, two of them were united together. For in 
the council of Constantinople under Flavian, one Sabinianus 
subscribes himself bishop of Eudocias, Termessus, and 
Tobia.t. Which we find in the first session of the council of 
Chalcedon. And in the time of Leo Sapiens some more of 
them were united together; for his Notitia has but thirty- 
six dioceses in both the provinces. Yet any of them single 
were of a competent extent, to confute the notion of ihiogs 
who make episcopal dioceses only parish-churches. 


Sect. 13. —or Lycaonia. 


On the north side of Pamphylia more within land, fi the 
province of Lycaonia, where we find nineteen dioceses. — 





' Con, Chalced. Act. 1. tomiiv. p. 230. , 
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1. Iconium, the metropolis. 12. Lystra. 3. Derb;—eall men- 
tioned in the Acts of the Apostles. 4, Onosada, or Usada. 
5. Amblada. 6. Honomada. 7. Laranda. 8. Baratta. 9. 
Hyda. 10. Sabatra. 11. Canna. 12. Berinopolis.' 13. 
Tlistra. 14, Perte. 15. Arana, or Baratta. 16. Isaura. 
17. Misthium. 18. Corna. 19. Pappa. To which Hol- 
stenius adds another, called Hydmautus, or Gadamautus, 
in the Acts of the council of Chalcedon. hee the Notitia of 

Leo Sapiens has but fifteen. mu A | 


Sect. 14.—Of Pisidia. 


In the next province of Pisidia, Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo 
finds twenty dioceses. 1. Antiochia, the metropolis. 2. 
Sagalassus. 3. Sozopolis. 4. Apamea. 5. Tityassus. 
6. Baris. 7. Adrianopolis. 8. Limenopolis. 9. Laodicea 
Combusta. 10. Seleucia. 11. Adada. 12. Mallus. 13. 
Smiandus. 14. Metropolis. 15. Paralaus. 16. Bindeum. 
17. Philomelium, which some place in Phrygia. 18. Pros- 
tama. 19. Gortena. 20. Theodosiopolis. The Notitia of 

Leo Sapiens augments the number to twenty-three. I 
‘stand not to make any particular remarks upon these 
dioceses, because any reader, that knows these two pro- 
_vinees, will easily 1 imagine they are not to be compared with 
; the other dioceses in the northern parts of Pontus. 


Secr. 15. —Oof Phrygia Pacatiana and Salutaris. 


The last provinces in the Asiatic diocese, are those which 
the old Greeks and Romans called by one common name, 
Phrygia Major ; but the Roman Emperors divided it at first 
into two, and then into three provinces, one called Phrygia 
Salutaris from the medicinal waters found there, another 
Phrygia Pacatiana, or as some books read it corruptly, 
Capatiana, and a third, ‘Pacatiana Secunda. In Phrygia 
Salutaris, Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo reckons up twenty 
dioceses. 1. Synnada, the metropolis. 2. Doryleum. 3. 
Polybotus. 4. Nacolia. 5. Midaium. 6. Hipsus. 7. 
Prymnesia. 8. Myrum, or rather Merum. 9. Eucarpia. 10. 
Lysias. 11. Augustopolis. 12. Brysum. 13..Otrum. 14. 
Stectorium. 15. Cinnaborium. 16. Amadassa. 17. Coty- 
aium. 18. Prepenissus. 19. Docimeeum, 20. Amorium. 
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In Phrygia Pacatiana Prima, he recounts twenty-nine. 1. 
Laodicea, the metropolis. 2. Tiberiopolis. 3. Azana. 4. 
Ttoana, or Bitoana. 5. Ancyra Ferrea, which Holstenius 
observes to be sometimes attributed to the province of 
Lydia adjoining. 6. Cidissus. 7. Egara, which Holstenius 
corrects into Aliana. 8. Pelte. 9. Apira. 10, Cadi. U1. 
Tranopolis, or Trajanopolis, 12. Sebasta. _ 13. Eumenia. 
14. Temenothyre. 15. Aliona. 16. Trapezopolis. 17. 
Silbium. 18. Ilusa. 19. Nea. 20. Cheretapa. 21. Co- 
lossa, now called Chone. 22. Sinaus. 23. Philippopolis. 
24, Themisonium. 25. Sanis. 26. Acmonia. 27. Theo- 
dosiopolis. 28. Bleandrus. 29. Atanassus. Holstenius 
strikes out one of the number, for Nea is but a corruption 
of the Greek for Sansa, or Sanans, as he shows, but he 
finds out another, called Dioclia, to supply its room. 

In Pacatiana Secunda there were but five dioceses, being 
by much the least. of all the provinces. 1, Hierapolis, the. 
metropolis. 2. Dionysiopolis. 3. Anastasiopolis. 4. Mosy- 
nus. 5. Attudi. But this province being of later erection, 
these dioceses are more commonly attributed to Phrygia 
Pacatiana, without any distinction. Now I observe of Phry- 
gia in general, that some of its dioceses, bordering upon 
Galatia, were, like those of Galatia and the other Pontic 
provinces, of a larger extent than the rest about Hierapolis 
and Laodicea, which two metropolitical sees were not at a 
very great distance from one another: Ferrarius, in one 
place, says, but six miles; but it seems to be. a typographi- 
cal error, for, in another place, he makes Colosse! to be 
between Hierapolis and. Laodicea, upon the confluence of 
the rivers Lycus and Meander, at twenty miles distance: 
from them both. So that there must be a mistake one way 
or other. Pliny is very exact in describing the situation 
of Laodicea,? for he says, “it stood upon the Lycus, and: 
had its walls washed also with the Asopus and the Caprus :”. 
but yet he does not tell us how far the confluence of these. 
rivers was from the confluence of the Lyeus with the 





1 Ferrar. Lexic. Voce, Colossee. 2 Plin. lib. v.c. 19. Celeber- 
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Meeander, where Colosse stood. But it may be concluded” 
it was at no great distance from it, since all authors agree 
that Laodicea. stood near the Maander; and these three 
cities, Colosse, Hierapolis, and Laodicea, which St. Paul 
joins together, are said, by Chrysostom, Theodoret, and 
others, to be very near each other. They who have oppor- 
tunity to consult Antonine’s Itinerary, which at present I 
have not, may perhaps find them more exactly described, ' 
and limited with more certain bounds than I-can pretend to 
assign them. If the first opinion of Ferrarius be true, and 
agreeable to Antonine, that they lay but six miles asunder ; 
then it will readily be concluded, that the dioceses in this 
part of Phrygia were comparatively very small, since, by 
Carolus a Sancto Paulo’s description, Itoana, Trapezopolis, 
Attudi, Mosynus, and Antioch upon the Meander, in Caria, 
seem not to have been at much greater distances from one 
another. 


Secr. 16—Of Isauria and Cilicia. 


Beside these several provinces of the Asiatic and Pontic 
dioceses in Asia Minor, there were also three provinces in 
it which were reckoned to the eastern diocese and the patri- 
archate of Antioch, viz. Isauria, Cilicia Prima, and Cilicia 
Secunda, which must be spoken of in this place. Isauria 
was anciently reckoned only a part of Cilicia; but, from 
the time of Constantine, both in the civil and ecclesiastical 
account, it was esteemed a distinct province. Carolus a. 
Sancto Paulo mentions twenty-two dioceses. 1. Seleucia, 
the metropolis. 2. Celenderis. 3. Anemurium. 4. Lamus. 
5. Antiochia ad Tragum. 6. Selinus, or Trajanepolis. 7. 
Iotape. 8. Diocesarea. 9. Philadelphia. 10. Domitio- 
polis. 11. Titopolis. 12. Hierapolis. 13. Nephelis. 14. 
Dalisandus. 15. Claudiopolis, or Isaura. 16. Germani- 
copolis. 17. Sbide, or Isis. 18. Cestrus. 19. Olbus. 20. 
Lybias. 21. Hermopolis. 22. Irenopolis. To which Hol- 
stenius adds two more, Charadra, and Lauzada, which is 
sometimes written corruptly, Vasada, and Nauzada. 

In Cilicia Prima there were eight dioceses. 1. Tarsus, 
the metropolis. 2. Pompeiopolis. 3. Sebaste. 4. Coricus. 
5. Adana. 6. Mallus. 7. Zephyrium. 8. Augusta, 
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added by Holstenius, who shows it to be a distinet place 
from Sebaste. . 

Inthe other Cilicia there are reckoned nine., 1. Anazar- 
bus, the metropolis.. 2. Mopsuestia.. 3. Auge. 4. Epipha- 
nia. 5, Irenopolis.... 6... Flaviopolis. | 7. Castabala. _ 8: 
Alexandria, now called Scanderon. 9. Rossus, in the: con- 
fines of Syria.. The greatest part of these were large dio- 
ceses, like those of Syria, as any one that computes the 
distance between Epiphania, Alexandria, Rossus, &e. will 
easily imagine. - 


Secr. 17,—Of Lazica, or Colchis. 


. Some reckon Lazica, which was anciently called Colchis, 
an appendix to Asia Minor, and therefore I mention it im 
this place. It is all the country on the Euxine sea, from 
Trabezond, in Pontus, to Phasis, which Strabo reckons 
near 200 miles. The modern Notitise speak but of five 
dioceses, but that of Leo Sapiens, in Leunclavius, has 
fifteen. It was first made a Roman province in the time of 
Justinian,! who mentions the cities that were in it, Petra 
and Justiniana; with four castles, Pitius; Sebastopolis, 
Archeopolis, and Rhodopolis, which had anciently been.in 
the hands of the Romans ; and four other castles, Scandias, 
Sarapenes; Murisios, and Lusieros, which he had ‘lately 
taken out of the hands of the Persians. Of these, one is 
as ancient as the council of Nice: for Stratophilus, bishop 
of Ptyusium or Pitius, subscribes there among the bishops 
of Pontus Polemoniacus, to which province it was then 
annexed, as lying in Solo Barbarico, and not constituting 
any other province. ’ In the sixth general-council there is 
mention of Petra and Phasis, the metropolis; and that is 
all the account we have of them in the ancient councils: 


Secr. 18.—Of: the Isle of Lesbos, andthe Cyclades. 


- Another appendix to*Asia Minor are the lesser islands of 
the Aigean sea, which constituted a province by themselves, 
Carolus a Sancto Paulo reckons four dioceses in Lesbos 
itself. 1. Mytelene. 2. Methymna. 3. Tenedos. 4. 


1 Justin, Novel, 28. 
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Poroselene. But Poroseléne and Tenedos were distinct 
islands by themselves, which sometimes had bishops of their 
own, and sometimes were united to Lesbos. In the council 
of Sardica, Dioscorus subscribes himself bishop of the Isle 
of Tenedos.alone ; but, in the second council of Ephesus, 
and in the cennell of Chalcedon, Florentius subscribes him- 
self bishop of Leshos and Tenedos together. Now, as.we 
must say that Tenedos was but a small diocese by itself; 

for it was but ten miles in compass, as Ferrarius computes ; 
so, when Lesbos was joined with it, it was a large one: for 
Pliny says, Lesbos alone had nine famous towns, and Strabo 
makes it 1100 stadia, or 140 miles in compass. 

The _other Pisads. called Cyclades, were divided into 
eleven distinct dioceses, 1. Rhodus, the metropolis. 2. 
Samos. 3. Chios. 4. Coos, 5. Naxos. _6. Paros. 7. 
Thera. 8. Delos. 9. Tenos. 10. Melos. J1. Carpathus. 
Now the largest of these, Rhodus, Samos, and Chios, were 
about 100 or 120 miles in compass, as Pliny! informs us. 
But the lesser sort of them, Tenos and Thera, were not 
above fourteen or fifteen miles long, or forty in compass. 
So that among these we find dioceses of different extent, as 
in the rest of. Asia, but all agreeing in the same species of 
episcopal. government; and some of. them, as Lesbos, 
having their chorepiscopt, but none, so small as. to be con- 
fined to a single congregation. 

And so we have gone over all the provinces of the East 
under the civil goyernment of. the Prefectus-Pretorio 
Orientis, except the six provinces of the Thracian diocese ; 
which, because they are European provinces, we will consi- 
der as such among. the provinces of Europe, and give 
them. the first place in the following Chapter. 





* Plin, lib. v. ¢. 31, 
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CHAP, IV, 


A Continuation of the former Account in the Ewropean 
_ Provinces. . 


Secr. 1.—Of the Six Provinces of Thrace. And first of Scythia. 


In pursuance of the former inquiry, we are led out of 
Asia Minor into the provinces of Europe, where the six pro- 
vinces of the Thracian diocese, Europa, Thracia, Heemi- 
montis, Rhodope, Meesia Secunda, and Scythia, first offer 
themselves to consideration. This was all the country from 
Macedonia and the river Strymon to the Danube, which i is 
- now Romania and Bulgaria. A country extending from Con- 
stantinople to Sardica, above 300 miles one way, and from 
the AZgean-sea to the Danube, almost as much the other, 
Jn all these provinces the dioceses were very large. For 
in Scythia, the most northern province, there was S bits one 
bishopric, though there were many cities. For the bishop 
of Tomi was the sole bishop of this whole region, as is 
noted by Sozomen,! and Theodoret,? and other ancient 
writers by whom he is sometimes called the bishop of Tomi, 
and sometimes the bishop of Scythia, as being the only 

superintendent of all the churches in that Scythia, — which 
was made a province of the Roman empire. : 
Sect. 2. —Oof Europa. 


The province of Europa had also large dioceses ;_ Pra 
several cities were under one bishop. We find in the Acts 
of the council of Ephesus? a petition offered to that council 
by the bishops of this province, wherein they pray, “ that 
an immemorial custom of their country might be continued, 
whereby the bishop of Heraclea had also Panium in this 
diocese, the bishop of Bizya had Arcadiopolis, the bishop 
of Coele had Callipolis, the bishop of Subsadia had Aphro- 
disias:” to which petition the council agreed, and ordered, 
that no innovation should be made-in the matter.” N or 





* Sozom, lib, vi. c. 21. Lib. vii. c. 19, ® Theodor. lib. iv. c. 33, 
5 Con. Ephes. par. 2. act. 7. 
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was there any alteration in the time of the council of Chal- 
cedon; for there we find one Lucian’ styled, bishop of 
Bizya and Arcadiopolis still. But in the council of Constan- 
tinople.under Mennas* we meet with some alteration ; for 
there Panium has a distinct bishop from Heraclea, and 
Callipolis from Ceele.. And in the Notitia of Leo Sapiens 
in Leunclavius, Bizya and Arcadiopolis are not only distinct 
bishoprics, but both of them advanced to the honour of 
Autocephali, or titular metropolitans in the Church. In 
this province stood also Byzantium, once subject to Heraclea, 
the metropolis, till it was rebuilt, and advanced to be the 
royal city by Constantine, after which it grew so great and 
populous, as to equal Old Rome. Sozomen says,* Con- 
stantine adorned it with many noble oratories; and it ap- 
pears from one of Justinian’s Novels,* that in his time four 
of these churches had no less than five hundred clergy of 
all sorts belonging to them. The Novatians themselves, 
as Socrates observes,® had three churches within the city: 
and in the suburbs, or region belonging to the city, the 
Catholics had many parishes and churches at a considerable 
distance, as Hebdomum, Sycw, Marian, Hieron, Elea, 
Therapea, and Hestis, otherwise called Michaelium, which, 
Sozomen says,° was thirty-five furlongs from the city by 
water, and seventy by land. I think it needless to be more 
particular in the description of this diocese, since these are 
sufficient indications of the largeness of it. I shall only 
add concerning this province of Europa, that though Carolus 
a Sancto Paulo reckons thirteen dioceses in it,—1. Heraclea. 
2. Panium. 3. Celos. 4. Callipolis. 5. Cyla. 6. Aphro- 
disias. 7. Theodosiopolis. 8, Chersonesus. 9. Drusipara. 
10. Lysimachia. 11. Bizya. 12. Selymbria. 13. Arca- 
diopolis;—yet really there were but nine: for Celos and 
Cyla, as Holstenius has observed,’ were two names for the 
same city, and Callipolis was jomed in the same diocese 
with it; in like manner as Panium was annexed to Heraclea, 





a Con. Chalced. Act, 16. tom. iv. p. 800. 2 Con. sub. Men. Act. Set 4. 
8 Sozom. lib. ii. c. 3. * Justin, Novel, 3: 6 Socrat. lib. if. 
¢, 38. - & Sozom. lib, ii. c. 3. 7 Holsten. Annot. Geograph. 
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and Arcadiopolis to Bizya; so that these were. anciently 
dioceses of great extent. 


Sect. 3.—Of Thracia. 


In the province of Thracia, properly so called, there were 
but four dioceses, 1. Philippopolis. 2. Diocletianopolis. 
3. Nicopolis. 4. Diospolis. And the modern Notitiz, that 
of Leunclavius only excepted, have but three ; for Nicopolis 
is not mentioned in them, 


Sect. 4.—Of Hemimontis. 


In the province of Hzemimontis there were anciently six 
dioceses, 1. Adrianopolis. 2. Mesembria. 3. Sozopolis. 
4. Plutinopolis. 5. Develtus, 6. Anchialus. The latter 
Notitia reckon but the four first, and Zoida instead of the 
two last, which are omitted, as being sunk or united into 
one. 


-Sect. 5.—Of Rhodope. 


Ti the province of Rhodope, Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo 
finds six dioceses, 1. Trajanopolis. 2. Maximianopolis. 
3. Abdera. 4. Maronia. 5. Aunus. 6. Cypsela. © To 
which Holstenius adds Topirus, which the other by mistake 
places in Macedonia: but these were so far from increasing 
in later ages, that they sunk into three, Trajanopolis, Ana- 
stasiopolis, and Perus, which are all that the modern 
Notitize mention. ' 


Sect. 6.—Of Meesia Secunda. 


In Meesia Inferior, or Secunda, the last of the six Thra- 
cian provinces, which is now much the same with Bulgaria, 
‘Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo reckons nine dioceses, 1. Mar- 
cianopolis. 2. Nicopolis. 3. Nove. 4. Abritum. 5. 
Durostorum. 6. Dionysiopolis. 7. Odessus. 8. Apiaria. 
9. Comea. To which Holstenius adds another, called 
Trista, or Prista, by Socrates, and Nicephorus Calistus, 
eEavrampisa: but whether increased or diminished, we 
know not, for there is no account of them in the Notitiz of 
later ages. I make no further remark upon these dioceses, 
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save that they were generally large ones, as any one that 
will cast his eye upon a map, or examine particular dis- 
tances of cities, will easily be convinced. And we may 
make the same general observation upon most of the 
‘dioceses of the European provinces in Macedonia, Dacia, 
and Illyricum, till we come as far as Italy : for which rea- 
son, it will be sufficient to give the reader only a catalogue 
of the names of dioceses in every province of those regions, 
according to the order and distribution of them in the 
Church, following the model of the civil government, which 
divided these countries into three great dioceses and seven- 
teen or eighteen provinces, under the general name of 
illyricum Orientale and Occidentale, 3 


Secr. 7.~Provinces in the Civil Diocese of Macedonia. » Episcopal Diozeses 
in Macedonia Prima and Secunda. 

The first of these are the provinces of Greece, which, by 
the Romans, are all comprehended under one common 
name of the civil dioceses of Macedonia, which, with the 
diocese of Dacia, was anciently the district of the Prefectus- 
Pretorio Ilyrict Orientals. In the diocese of Macedonia 
were anciently six provinces, or according to Hierocles’s 
account, seven: 1. Macedonia Prima. 2. Secunda.: 3: 
Epirus Vetus. 4. Epirus Nova. 5. Thessalia. 6. Achaia. 
7. The Isle of Crete. . Carolus 4 Sancto’ Paulo con- 
founds the two Macedonias together, and reckons seven- 
teen dioceses in both. 1. Thessalonica, the-metropolis of 
the first Macedonia. 2. Philippi, the metropolis of. the 
second, 3. Stobi, the old metropolis of the second pro- 
vince. 4. Berrhoea. 5. Dium. -6. Particopolis. 7. Do- 
berus. 8. Cassandria. 9. Neapolis. 10. Heraclea Pela- 
gonie. 11. Torone...12. Lete. 13. Topiris. 14. Serre. 
15. Heraclea Strymonis. 16. Isle of Thassus.. 17.. He-: 
phestia, in the Isle of Lemnos. To which Holstenius? 
adds Primula and Zapara, but rejects Topiris, as belonging 
to Rhodope, a province in the Thracian diocese, and ob- 
‘serves of Serre, that it was but another name for Philippi. 


——_———— 


1 Holsten, Annot. Geograph, p. 114. 
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Sect. 8.—Of Thessalia. . 


The next province upon the Aigean sea is Thessalia, 
where Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo finds but eight dioceses; 
1. Larissa, the metropolis. 2. Demetrias. 3. Echinus. 4. 
Cypera. 5. Metropolis. 6. Lamia. 7. Tricce. 8. Thebs 
Phthiotice. But Holstenius! adds three more, Dice- 
sarea, Gomphi, and Scarphia, the last of which Carolus a 
Sancto Paulo confounds with Echinus. The Notitia in 
Leunclavius calls this province Hellas Secunda, and names 
eleven dioceses in it, four of which retain their old names, 
by which it is reasonable to conjecture, that Hellas Secunda 
and Thessalia were but two names for the same province; 
and the number of dioceses agreeing exactly in both ac- 
counts, we may conclude there never was aboye eleven 
dioceses in all this province. 


Secr. 9.—Of Achaia, Peloponnesus, and Eubea. 


The next province to Thessalyis Achaia, which was a very 
large province, including not only what the Ancients called 
Attica and Achaia, but. also all Peloponnesus, and the Isle 
of Eubcea. Here Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo finds twenty-six 
dioceses, four of which were in the Isle of Eubca. 1. 
Chalcis, now called Negroponte. 2. Oreum. 3. Porth- 
mus. 4, Caristus. Nine in Peloponnesus. 1. Cormthus, 
the metropolis of the whole province. 2. Argos. 3. Te- 
gea. 4. Megalopolis. 5. Lacedemon. 6, Messena. 7. 
Cerone. 8, Petre. 9. Helice. Thirteen in the other part 
of Achaia. 1. Athena. 2. Megara. 3. Thespie. 4. 
Naupactus. 5. Secorus. 6. Elatea, 7, Opus. 8. Stras 
tegis. 9. Thebe. 10. Platea. 11. Tanagra. 12. Mara- 
thon. 13. Carsia, or.Corissia. Holstenius adds another 
Corone or Coronia in Beeotia, beside the Corone that was 
in Peloponnesus. The Notitia of Leo Sapiens, in Leuncla- ° 
vius and the seventh Chapter of this Book, makes three 
provinces of this, calling them Hellas Prima, and Pelopon- 
nesus Prima, and Secunda, and the number of dioceses is 





! Holsten. Annot. Geograph. p. 115. 
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pretty nearly the same, by which we may guess no great 
alteration was made in them for several ages. The large- 
ness of these dioceses may easily be concluded from the 
greatness of many of the cities and their large territories, 
which the reader may find already demonstrated by. Dr. 
Maurice in his Discourse of Diocesan Episeopacy, p. 380, 
concerning Thebes, Athens, Lacedemon, Megalopolis, and 
other cities of this province in particular. . 


Secr. 10.—Of Epirus Vetus and Epirus Nova. 


The next region is Epirus, separated from Achaia by the 
river Achelous. This was anciently one kingdom, but the 
Romans divided it into two provinces, Epirus Vetus and 
Epirus Nova. In the former Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo 
reckons ten dioceses. 1. Nicopolis, the metropolis. 2. 
Anchiasmus. 3. Phoenicia. 4. Dodone. 5. Adrianopolis. 
6. Buthrotum. 7. Euria. 8. Photica. 9. Isle of Cephale- 
nia. 10. Isle of Coreyra. In Epirus Nova only eight. 
1. Dyrrachium, or Doracium, the metropolis. 2. Scampes. 
3. Apollonia. 4. Aulon. 5. Amantia. 6. Lychnidus. 7% 
Bullidum, or Bulis. 8. Prina, or Prisna. To which Hol- 
stenius adds Listra or Helistra, but with some doubting, 
whether it do not rather belong to Lycaonia. These were 
very large dioceses, above forty or fifty miles long: not- 
withstanding which, two of them were sometimes united 
together; for in the Acts of the council of Ephesus, as 
Holstenius has observed, one Felix is called! bishop of 
Bulis and Apollonia together. In the Greek Notitia of Leo 
Sapiens, Old Epirus goes by the name of AXtolia, and has 
the same number of ten dioceses only, though not the same 
names, The other Epirus has sixteen, but then the pro= 
vince of Preyvalitana is joined to it, and most of its dioceses 
taken in to make up the number. Whence I concltde, that 
the dioceses in these provinces have been of great extent in 
all ages; the Isle of Corcyra itself being reckoned by some 
geographers forty-five miles long, and by Pliny? no less than 
ninety-seven. 








' Con, Ephes, act, 1, 2 Plin, lib.iv. ¢. 12 
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Secr. 1].—Of the Isle of Crete. 


In the Isle of Crete, which was the last of the Macedo- 
nian provinces, Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo names eleven — 
dioceses. 1. Gortyna, the metropolis. 2. Gnossus. 3. 
Hierapetra. 4. Lappa. 5. Subrita. 6. Eleuthera. t 
Cherronesus. 8. Cydonia. 9. Cysamus, 10. Citium. I}. 
Cantanum. The Notitia of Leo Sapiens in Leunclavius 
makes them twelve, but Hierapetra is there by mistake of 
some transcriber divided into two, which being corrected, 
reduces them to the same number. Whence I conclude, 
this was pretty near the standing number for several ages, 
‘Now Crete is reckoned by Ferrarius and others, out of Pliny 
and Strabo, 270. or 300 miles long and fifty broad; which 
makes these twelve dioceses equal to the rest of the Ma- 
cedonian provinces, all which appear visibly to be dioceses 
of great extent, without descending any further to give a 
more particular account of them. 


Secr. 12.—Of the Five Provinces in the Diocese of Dacia. Of } 
Prevalitana. 

The other civil diocese of Illyricum Orientale, went by 
the common name of Dacia, consisting of five provinces. 
1. Preevalitana, 2. Mcesia Superior. 3. Dacia Mediterra- 
nea. 4. Dacia Ripensis. 5. Dardania,  Preevalitana lies 
on the north of Epirus to’ the Adriatic sea, being part 
of that country which is now called Albania. Carolus a 
Sancto Paulo names but two dioceses in it; Scodra, the old 
metropolis of the province, and Achrida, which was anci- 
ently called Preevalis, but afterwards Justinian honoured it 
with his own name, Justiniana Prima,’ and advanced it to 
patriarchal dignity, assigning it all the five provinces? of 
the Dacian diocese, and the two Pannonias ‘in the diocese 
of Illyricum Occidentale for the limits of its jurisdiction: 
Besides these two bishopries Holstenius has found out two 
more in this province, Rhizinium and Lissus, now called 
Alessio on the Adriatic sea. Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo alsa 





! Justin. Novel. 131. c. 3. 
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by mistake places Scodra in the province of Dalawtia; 
making Justiniana Prima, a. metropolitan-see without any 
suffragans under it. 


Sect. 13.—Of Meesia Superior. 


On the north of Prevalitana to the Danube lay Mosia 
Superior, between Pannonia on the west, and Dacia on the 
east. Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo confounds the episcopal 
dioceses of this province and the Dacias together, making 
Sardica the metropolis of them all, and calling them, from 
that, by the common name of Provincia Sardicensis ; and, 
beside Sardica, he finds but three more dioceses in the 
three provinces, Remessiana, Aque, and Castrum. Martis. 
But Holstenius is a little more accurate, and treats distinctly 
of them: he assigns to Meesia Superior, Castrum Martis, 

and another called Margus, seated on the confluence of 
the river Margus and the Danube. 


Sect. 14.—Of Dacia Mediterranea and Dacia Ripensis. 


. To Dacia Mediterranea he assigns Sardica, the metropolis, 

and Romatiana, and Naissus, which he and Pagi make to be 
the birth-place of Constantine the Great. In the other 
Dacia, called Ripensis, from its running along the banks of 
the Danube, between Meesia Prima and Secintla: he places 
Aquee, which is mentioned in the council of Sardica, in St. 
Hilary’s Fragments, and Iscus, or Iscopolis, another city, 
whose bishop subscribed out of the same province, in the 
foresaid council. In his Annotations also upon Ortelius,! 
he observes two other episcopal cities in. this province, one 
called Martis by Hierocles, or Stramartis by Procopius, 
and another called Budine, now Bodine, in Bulgaria, upon 
the Danube. But perhaps these are both modern sees ; for 
he cites no other authority but that of the Notitice for Heus 
and Stramartis seems to be a corruption of Castra Martis. 


Srcr. 15.—Of Dardania and Gothia. 


On the south of Dacia, between it and Macedonia, was 
the province of Dardania, divided from Macedonia by Mount 





? Holsten. Annot. in Ortel. p. 116. 
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Scardus, and from Thracia by part of Moant Hemus. It 
is now part of Servia, and was anciently a part of Mesia, 
as Dacia also was, till the Daci, passing. over the Danube, 
got themselves planted in the middle of Mesia, which, from 
that time, was called Dacia Nova, as the other beyond the 
Danube was called Dacia Antiqua, and Gothia. In this 
province of Dardania, Carolus-a Saneto Paulo finds four 
dioceses.» 1. Seupi; the metropolis. 2: Ulpianum, other- 
wise called Justiniana Secunda. 3. Diocletiana,. which, at 
the time of the council of Sardica, was reckoned a city of 
Macedonia. 4. Nessyna, or Nessus. — Holstenius adds 
another, called Pautalia, which Hierocles, in his N otitia, 
reckons among the cities of Dacia Mediterranea, and Ste- 
phanus and Ptolemy among’ the cities of Thracia, as lying” 
in the confines of those provinces. ~ 

Besides these five provinces of the Dacian diocese, on the 
south side of the Danube, there was another on the north side, 
out of the bounds of the Roman empire, called Dacia Antiqua, 
and Gothia, from the time that the Goths seated themselves 
in it. Epiphanius speaks of one Silvanus, bishop of Gothia, 
beyond Scythia, taking Scythia for the Roman Scythia, on: 
this side the Danube, whereof Tomi was the metropolis. 
Whence Holstenius rightly concludes, that. Gothia was that 
region which is now called Transilvania, or Walachia. But 
what episcopal sees they had, or whether they had, in- all 
this region, any more than one bishop, as the Scythians 
and Saracens, and some other» such barbarous nations, is: 
uncertain. Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo thinks Zarmizegethusa 
was the seat of their bishop, because Ptolemy makes it the 
royal seat and metropolis of the kingdom. And this he sup- 
poses to be the same with Gothia, mentioned in the Notitia, 
of Leo Sapiens among the Auwtocephalz, or such bishops as: 
had no suffragans under them. But these being matters in- 
volved in obscurity, I leave them to further inquiry. 


Sect. 16.—Of the Six Provinces in the Diocese of Illyricum are 
Of Dalmatia. 


Out of the Illyricum Orientale, we pass next into fie 
civil diocese of Ilyricum Occidentale, which was under the 
government of the Prefectus-Pretorio of Italy. In this 
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diocese were six provinces. 1. Dalmatia. 2, Savia. 3. 
Pannonia Superior. 4.. Pannonia Inferior. .5. Noricum 
Mediterraneum. 6. Noricum Ripense. . In Dalmatia, Ca-_ 
rolus 4 Sancto Paulo reckons four episcopal dioceses. 1. 
Salona, the metropolis. 2. Jadera, now called Zara. 3... 
Epidaurus, now Ragusa. 4. Seodra, or Scutari. But 
Scodra is wrong placed in Dalmatia ; for, as has been noted 
before, it was rather the metropolis of Praevalitana. But 
Holstenius adds two more in the room of it, Doclea and 
Senia, now called Segna, a city upon the Liburnian shore, 


Secr, 17.—Of Savia. 


- The next province to this was Savia, which seems to be 
so named from the river Savus running through the middle 
of it.» It is sometimes called Pannonia Sava, being part of 
Pannonia on the Savia; and sometimes Pannonia Sirmiensis 
and Cibaliensis, from the cities Sirmium and Cibalis, which 
lay in this part of it. But here we consider it as a distinet 
province from Pannonia, from which it was separated by 
the river Dravus, and is what we now eall Sclavonia, and 
part of Bosnia and Servia. In this province were six epis- 
copal dioceses. 1. Sirmium, the metropolis, near the con- 
fluence of the Savus and the Danube. 2. Singidunum. 3. 
Mursa, now called Essek. 4. Cibalis. 5. Noviodunum. 
6. Siscia. . 


Secr. 18.—Of Pannonia Superior and Inferior. 


Between the river Dravus and the Danube lay the two 
Pannonias, Superior and Inferior, which are now the 
southern part of Hungary. In the former of these Carolus 
4 Sancto Paulo out of Lazius, speaks of four dioceses. 1. 
Vindobona, or Vienna. 2. Sabaria. 3. Scarabantia, and 
4. Celia: To which Holstenius adds Petavia, now called 
Petow, which the other confounds with Patavia or Batava 
Castra in Noricum, now called Passaw in Bavaria. Victo- 
rinus Martyr was bishop.of this city, though Baronius, and 
many others commonly style him Pictaviensem, as if he 
had been bishop of Poictiers in France; whereas he was 
bishop of this city in Pannonia Prima, called Petavia or 
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Petow, as is observed by Spondanus, and Pagi, and Du 
Pin, in their-critical remarks upon the life of that ancrent - 
writer. In Pannonia Inferior there were but three dioceses. 
1, Curta. 2. Carpis. 3., Stridonium, the birth-place of 
St. Jerom. hi wa a 


Srcr. 19.—Of-Noricum Mediterraneum and Ripense. 


Moré westward from Pannonia was the province of No- 
ricum, confined on the north with the Danube, and on, the 
south and west with Venetia and Rheetia, two Italic pro- 
vinces. This the Romans divided into two, Noricum Medi- 
terraneum, and Ripense, in both which Lazius mentions but 
four dioceses. 1. Laureacum, now called Lork. 2. Juvavia, 
or Salsburg. 3. Ovilabis. 4. Solva. Carolus a Sancto 
Paulo by mistake adds a fifth, Petavia, Petow ; but that, 
as was said before, belongs to another province. And 
the rest were not erected till the sixth century, when that 
part of Germany was first converted, which is now Carniola 
and Carinthia, with part of Bavaria, Stiria, Tirol, and Austria. 
By which it is.easy to judge of what vast extent those dio- 
ceses anciently were, as they are now at this day; two of 
them, as I observed, being as large as ten or twenty in some 
other parts of the world, particularly in Palestine and Asia 
Minor, which have been already. considered; and the, ob- 
servation will be: more fully verified by taking a particular 
view of Italy, whose episcopal dioceses come now in order 
in the next place to be considered. 


CHAP. V. 
A particular ‘Account of the Dioceses of Italy. 


Sect. 1.—Of the Extent of the Diocese of the Bishop of Rome. 


Iray, in the sense we are now to speak of it, as it was 
taken for the whole jurisdiction of the Prefectus Urbis and 
Vicarius Italie, under the Roman Emperors, was of-some- 
what larger extent than now it-is; for not only the-islands 
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of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica were taken into the account, 
but also Rheetia Secunda, which is that part of Germany 
that lies from the Alps to the Danube. In this extent it 
was divided into two large civil dioceses, containing seven- 
teen provinces of the Roman empire, as has been showed 
before ;! and in*these provinces there were about three 
hundred episcopal dioceses, the names of which are still 
remaining, but the places themselves many of them de- 
molished or sunk into villages, and other new bishoprics set 
up in their room. I shall not concern myself with the num- 
ber or extent of the modern dioceses, but only those that 
were ancient, and erected within the first six hundred years; 
of which I am to make the same observation in general, as 
IT have done upon those of Palestine and Asia Minor, that 
here were some of the largest, and some of the smallest 
dioceses, for extent of ground, of any in the world, and yet 
the same species of episcopacy retained in all without any 
variety: or distinction. The dioceses of the suburbicary 
provinces, that lay next to Rome, were generally small, in 
comparison of those that lay further to the north and west 
in the Italic provinces. For about Rome the country was 
extremely populous, and cities much thicker spread, which 
occasioned so many more episcopal sees to be erected in 
those provinces above the other. This will plainly appear 
by taking a view of each particular province, and comparing 
the dioceses one with another; of which we shall be able to 
give a more exact account, because so much pains has been 
taken by learned men in all ages, especially Cluver and 
Holstenius, Ferrarius and Baudrand in the last age, to 
describe minutely and exactly the several places of this 
country, and their distance from Rome and one another. 

To begin with Rome itself: this was a very large diocese 
in one respect, and very small in another. In respect of 
the city itself, and the number of people that were therein, 
it might be called one of the greatest dioceses in the world. 
For Pliny? speaks of it as the most populous city in the 
universe, in the time of Vespasian, when it was but thirteen 





1 See chap. i, of this Book, ? Plin. lib, iii. ¢. 5 
VOL. If. Aa 
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miles about. But Lipsius,'.in his book De Magnitudine 
Romana, and Mr. Mede? and some others think, that. is 
meant only of the city within the walls; for otherwise it was 
but forty-two miles in compass when St. John wrote his Reve- 
lations in the time of Domitian. And afterward it received 
considerable additions; for in the days of Aurelian, the 
historian*® speaks of it as no less than fifty miles in circum- 
ference. And before this time the Christians made a consi- 
derable figure in it ; for Cornelius, who lived in the middle 
of the third century, speaks of forty-six presbyters,* beside 
deacons, sub-deacons, and other inferior clergy, belonging 
to. the church in his time. . And within half an age more we 
find an account of above forty churches in it: for so many 
Optatus® says there were, when Victor Garbiensis, the 
Donatist bishop, was sent from Afric to be the anti-bishop 
there; though there were forty. churches and more in the 
eity, yet he could not obtain one of them, to make his 
handful of sectaries look like a Christian congregation. This, 
as Baronius and Valesius have rightly observed, was. spoken 
by Optatus not of his own times, but of the time when Vic- 
tor Garbiensis came to Rome, which was in the beginning: 
of the Diocletian persecution. Whence it may be rationally 
inferred, that. if. there were above forty churches in Rome 
before: the last persecution, there would be abundance more 
m the following. ages, when the whole city was become 
Christian. But as by the vast increase.of this city the 
dioceses were very large within, so. for the same-reason. it 
became very small without. For that which was at first 
the territory. of Rome, seems afterwards to have been 
swallowed up in the city itself, by. the prodigious increase 
of it.. Insomuch that some have thought, that in the time 
of Innocent I., the diocese of Rome had-no country parishes 
belonging to it, but that they were all, within the city ; be- 
cause in his Epistle to Decentius,, bishop of Eugubium,’ he 





t Lipsius ,de Magnitud. Roman. lib, iii. ¢. 2. p. 111. *Mede, Com- 
mentat. Apocalypt. p. 48S... 8 Vospic. Vit. Aurel. p. 645. 
* Cornel. Ep. ad. Fab. Euseb. lib. vi..c. 43. 5 Optat. lib. ii. p. 49. 
Non enim grex aut populus appellandi fuerant pauci, qui inter quadraginta et 
quod excurrit basilicas, locum ubi colligerent non habebant. § Inno- 
eent. Ep. 1. ad Decent. c. 6. De fermento autem quod die dominico per titu- 
los mittimus superflué nos consulere voluisti, cim omnes ecclesiex nostre intra: 
civitatem sunt constitute, &c. 
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seems to make this difference between other dioceses and 
that of Rome, “ that in the Roman diocese the custom was 
to send the sacrament from the mother-church to the pres- 
byters officiating in other churches, because all their 
churches lay within the city; but this was not proper to be 
done in other places, which had country parishes,’ because 
the sacraments were not to be carried to places at too great 
a distance.” But however this was, (for learned men are 
not exactly agreed upon it, and I conceive it to be a mistake,) 
this is certain, that the diocese of Rome could not extend 
very far any way into the country-region, because it was 
bounded on all sides with neighbouring cities, which lay 
close round it. On the north it had Fidene, a bishop’s see 
in those times, though ‘as Cluver? and Ferrarius* show out 
of Dionysius Halicarnasseus, it lay but forty stadia, or five 
rhiles distant from it. On the east it was bounded with the 
diocese of Gabii, which some by mistake place seventy 
miles from Rome, but Holstenius* and Cluver, who are 
more accurate, tell us, it lay in the middle way between 
Rome and Preeneste, about twelve or thirteen miles from 
each. In the same coast lay Tusculum, but twelve miles from 
Rome. A little inclining to the south lay the diocese of 
Subaugusta close by Rome: here Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, was buried, whence it ‘was called Subau- 
gusta Helena. Holstenius says,* the remains of it are still 
visible at the place called Turris Pignatara. It was so near 
Rome, that the writers which speak of Helena’s interment, 
commonly say she was buried at Rome, in the church of 
St. Marcelline, in the Via Lavicana ; which is to be under- 
stood of St. Marcelline’s church in Subaugiusta, which lay 
in the way betwixt Rome and Lavici, whence the way was 
called Via Lavicana. If we look to the south of Rome, 
down the river Tiber toward the sea, there we find three 
dioceses in three cities, none of them above three miles 
ffom each other, nor above sixteen miles from Rome. 





1 Innocent. Ep. 1. Quod per parochias fieri debere non puto, quia non longé 


portanda sunt sacramenta. ? Cluver. Ital. lib. ii. p. 654. 8 Fer- 
rar. Lexic. Geogr. Voce, Fidenz. * Holsten. Annot. in Ortel. p. 85. 
Cluver. Ital. p, 955. 5 Holsten. Annot, Geogr. in Car. a 8. 
Paulo, p. 11. 
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These were Ostia, Portus Augusti, and Sylva Candida. The 
first and second of which lay within two miles of each other, * 
Osiia on the east-side, and. Portus on the west-side of the 
river Tiber, and Sylva Candida a little’ more west from 
Portus. The site and distance of Ostia and Portus from, 
Rome we have exactly delivered both from ancient and 
modern geographers. In Antonine’s Itinerary, it is called 
eighteen ; but Holstenius observes,' that the ancient miles 
were shorter than the modern, and therefore both he, and Fer- 
rarius, and others, reckon these places precisely but sixteen 
railes from Rome. Now these being seaports had proba- 
bly the chief extent of their dioceses. toward Rome, which 
takes off from the largeness of the former. On the west it. 
was bounded with the diocese of. Lorium, which lay in. 
Tuscia in the Via Aurelia, betwixt Rome and Turres, which 
Holstenius says,? was but twelve miles from Rome, and ten 
from Turres. And many other dioceses lay in the same cir- 
cle about Rome, not at much further distance. For Nepe, 
in Tuscia,was but twenty miles from Rome, and Sutrium but 
four from Nepe. Nomentum, among the Sabines in Va-. 
leria, was but twelve miles from Rome, and Tibur, in the 
same tract, about sixteen. Lavici, in Campania or Latium, 
was but fifteen; and Tres Taberne, according to some ac-: 
counts, but twenty-one; and Velitree so near that, that Gre-. 
gory the Great united them together. But we shall. see 
more of this in specifying the dioceses of each particular, 
province, and assigning the bounds of such as were most. 
remarkable for their nearness one to another. 


Secr. 2.—Of Tuscia and Umbria. 


I shall begin with those provinces which are properly 
called Roman, in contradistinction to the rest of the Italic 
dioceses, and in each of these assign both the names and 
number of the ancient episcopal dioceses, that the reader, 
who is curious in this matter, may exercise his geographi- 
cal knowledge in a more particular search into the state of 
them. The first of these in order is Tuscia and Umbria, 





' Holsten. Annot. in Cluver. Ital, p. 79, Others reckon but twelve modern 
miles. So Lipsius out of Appian. ® Holsten, in Cluver. Ital. p. 48. 
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which the civil and ecclesiastical account always joins toge- 
ther as one province, though they had distinct bounds upon 
other occasions. Tuscia was the same that was anciently 
called Etruria, bounded with the Tiber on the east, and the 
river Marta on the west, the Apennine Hills on the north, 
and the Tuscan sea on the south, and includes now St. 
Peter’s Patrimony in the eastern part, and the dukedom of 
Florence or Tuscany in the west. ‘In this province Carolus 
a Sancto Paulo finds thirty-five ancient dioceses. 1. Portus 
Augusti, now called Porto. 2. Sylva Candida, now Sancta 
Ruffina. 3. Nepe, vulgo Nepi. 4. Aqua Viva, or Carpe- 
natum Urbs. 5. Phalaris, now Citta Castellana. 6. Feren- 
tium, Ferento. 7. Polymartium, Bomarso. 8. Hortanum, 
Horti. 9. Blera, Bieda. 10. Sutrium. 11. Tarquina. 
12. Salpis; but Holstenius thinks this is mistaken for 
Seepinum, in the province of Samnium. 13. Tuseania, Tus- 
canello. 14. Balneum Regis, Bagnarea. 15. Perusia, 
Perugia. 16. Urbs Vetus, Orvieto. 17. Clusium, Chiusa. 
i8. Cortona. 19. Aretium, Arezzo. 20. Volsinium, Bol- 
sena. 21. Centumcelle, Civita Vecchia. 22. Gravisca, 
Montalto. 23. Cornetum. 24. Forum Claudii, Oriolo. 
25. Pisa. 26. Luca. 27. Luna. 28. Sena. 29. Florentia. 
30. Fesule, Fiezoli. 31. Suana. 32. Manturanum. 33. 
Rusella, Rosella. 34. Populonia, Porto Baratto. 35. 
Volaterre. To which Holstenius adds Volsce, or Civitas 
‘Buleentina, Castrum Valentini, and Lorium. Now some of 
these, as has been already observed, were very near neigh- 
bours to Rome, and they were yet nearer to one another. 
Nepi was but four miles from Sutrium, as Ferrarius! com- 
putes, and so they were afterward united together, as the 
same author informs us. Portus Augusti was bounded on 
one side with Ostia, which was but two miles from it, as 
Ferrarius? and Cluver inform us ; and on the other side with 
Sylva Candida, which Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo places about 
the same distance from it. Faleria, or Phalaris, is reckoned 
by Cluver? about five or six miles from Nepe, and four 
miles from Hortanum, by Ferrarius,* who says, Hortanum 








1 Ferrar. Lexic. Geogr. Vocibus, Nepe et Sutrium. 2 Ibid. Voci- 
bus, Ostia et Portus. 3 Cluver. Ital. lib. ii. p- 537, * Ferrar. 
Lexic. Voce, Hortanum. 
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lay upon the Tiber opposite to the Ocriculi in Umbria, and 
not above four miles to the west of it. » Holstenius! shows 
out of the Jerusalem Itinerary, that Aqua Viva was but 
twelve miles from Ocriculi, and Faleria lay between them. 
Polymartium was but five miles west from Hortanum, as 
Ferrarius? computes, and Ferentium about the same dis- 
tance from Polymartium ; which two last were united into 
one before the council of Rome under Martin; Anno 649, 
as Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo collects from the subscriptions 
of that council. Blera was but nine miles from Forum 
Claudii, as Holstenius? shows from the old Itineraries; and 
Forum Claudii not above five from Sutrium, according to 
Cluver’s reckoning. Lorium was but twelve milés from Rome 
in the way to Civita Vecchia, as has been showed before. 
Tarquina is reckoned by Ferrarius* about five miles from 
Cornetum, and about the same distance from Gravisea, by 
Cluver’s Tables; which is the more probable, because 
Holstenius® observes, that these three dioceses were at last 
united into one. Centumeelle, or Civita Vecchia, lay upon 
the sea, twelve miles from Gravisca, as, appears from the 
Jerusalem Itinerary in Holstenius.* Tuscania,and Volsinium, 
and Urbs Vetus, now called Orvieto, and Balneum Regis, 
had much about the same distances from one another ; and 
all these lay within that little compass of land, which's is 
now called St. Peter’s Patrimony, hemmed in on the east 
and north with the river Tiber, on the west with the river 
Marta, and on, the south with the Tuscan sea,—a country 
that is, not much above fifty miles square, as Cluver rightly 
describes it. For from Rome to Centumeell, or Civita 
Vecchia, which lies but. ten. miles from the river Marta, 
whieh, now divides St. Peter's Patrimony from Castro 
Ducato, Cluver and Holstenius,* out of Antonine’s Itinerary, 
in, the direct course, of the Via Aurelia, reckon but forty- 
- seven miles, which do not exceed forty miles, according to 
the present estimation. So that there being in this:compass 





1 Holsten. Annot. in Cluver. p. 80. % 2. Ferrar. Voce, Polymartium. 
3 Holsten. in Cluver. p. 47. * Ferrar. Lexic. Voce, Tarquina. 
5 Holsten, Annot. in Car. 4 Sancto Paulo, p. 8. 6 Holsten. in Cluver. 
p- 80, 7 Holsten. in Cluver..p.78. Procop. de Bell. Goth. lib. ii. 
p: 405, reckons it 280 stadia, or thirty-five miles. . 
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twenty bishoprics, including Rome in the number, if we 
will suppose all the dioceses to be equal, each diocese will 
-be about ten or twelve miles square, which confirms the 
account that has been given of the distance of the several 
cities from each other: and hence it appears that, as in 
some parts of the kmgdom of Naples dioceses have been 
multiplied above what they were in former ages, so in this: 
and other parts of the Pope’s dominions they have as - 
strangely decreased ; for now there are not near half the 
number, there being sometimes two or three or four united 
into one. For Ferrarius informs us, that Viterbo was raised, 
Anno 1074, out of the ruins -of three old ones, Ferentum, 
‘Tuscania, and Polymartium. So Citta Castellana arose 
from the decay of Faleria and Hortanum. Sutrium was 
united to Nepe, Tarquina and Gravisca to Cornetum, not 
to mention any more of this kind, which concern not the 
present inquiry. As to those dioceses which lay in the 
‘western part of Tuscia, now called the dukedom of Tus- 
cany, they were much larger in proportion than the former ; 
for excepting Fesule, which lay but three miles) from 
Florence, all the other dioceses were of greater extent. Of 
which I need only give this evidence, that this part of 
Tuscia is reckoned? above 200 miles in length, and near 
100 m breadth, excluding the Pope’s dominions ; which, 
being divided among fifteen or sixteen dioceses, will afford 
a large territory to every one: so that it is needless to look 
further for a particular account of them. 

But if we return back again into Umbria, nearer Rome, 
4here we shall find dioceses of the same size, and as thick as 
in the Patrimony of St. Peter; for it was but a little tract 
of ground, bounded with the rivers Nar and Tiber, and the 
Apennine Hills, and only a part of the old Umbria, which 
reachéd beyond the Apennine to the Adniatic sea. In the 
present Umbria, Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo reckons eighteen 
bishoprics. 1. Qcriculum, 2. Narnia. 3. Tuder, now 
Todi. 4. Mevania, Bevagna. 5. Tifernum Tibermum, » 
Citta di Castello. 6. Interamnia, Terni. 7. Ameria, 
‘Amelia. 8. Trebia, Trebi. 9. Spoletum, Spoleto. 10. 





t Cluyer. Ital. lib. ii. p- 402, * Ferrar. Lexic. Geogr. Voce, Tuscia. 
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Fulginum, Fulgino.’ 11. Camerinum. 12. Hispellum. 13. 
Assisium. 14. Forum Novum, Vescovio. 15, Forum 
Flaminii, For Flammo. 16. Vettonium, Bittona. 17. Nu- 
ceria, Nocera. 18. Eagubium, Gubbio. To which Hol- 
stenius! adds Tadinum and Martula. Now five of these, 
Fulginum, Hispellum, Assisium, Forum Flaminii, and Me- 
vania, lay so close together, that none of them was above 
ten miles distance from any of the other. Fulginum had on 
the north, towards Nuceria, Forum Flaminii to bound it, 
which Ferrarius* says, was but three miles removed from it. 
Hispellum was but the same distance in the way. to Assi- 
sium. Trebia, on the east, was but six miles from Fulgi- 
num, and nine from Spoletum, as Ferrarius* also informs 
us, who says also it was but fifteen miles from Fulginum 
to Spoletum ; so that Trebia must lie exactly in the way 
betwixt them. On the south, Fulginum was bounded again 
with Mevania, which was but six miles from it.* °On the 
west lay Assisium, famous in modern stories for the birth of 
St. Francis, the father of the Franciscans ; and this, Ferra- 
rius says,> was but ten miles from Fulginum, and about 
twelve from Perusia, in Tuscia. If we look a little more 
northward, from Forum Flaminii to Nuceria is computed 
nine miles, by Ferrarius.6: From Nuceria to Tadinum, (the 
remains of which, Holstenius says,’ are yet to be seen in 
the Via Flaminia, near Gualdo, on the top of ‘the Apennine,) 
is computed no more than eight ‘miles by Holstenius ® and 
Baudrand ; and from Tadmum to Eugubium must be about 
thirteen. But here the dioceses began to enlarge toward 
the western parts of this province, as was observed before 
of Tuscia; for westward of Eugubium there was no city be- 
twixt it and Tifernum Tiberinum, which was twenty miles 
from it. Nor had Tifernum Tiberinum any nearer neighbours 
than Aretium, which is reckoned eighteen, and Callium 
twenty-two, and Perusia twenty-four miles from it, as Baud- 





1 Holsten. Annot. in Car. a S. Paulo, p. 9. et in Cluver. p. 98. 
2 Ferrar. Lexic. Voce, Forum Flaminii. — . 3 Ibid. Vocibus, Frebia, et 
Fulginum, et Hispellum. * Ferrar. Voce, Mevania. > Ferrar. 
Vocibus, Fulginum et Perusia. § Ibid. Voce, Nuceria. 7 Holsten. 
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rand° and Ferrarius have computed. But then if we look to- 
wards Rome again, and descend from the Apennine to the 
southern parts of this province, towards the rivers Nar and 
Tiber, we there first meet with Martula, onthe river Nar, 
which Holstenius! assures us, was but six miles to the east 
of Spoleto. Down the same river lay Interamnia, about the 
same distance from Martula. And below that was Narnia, 
which Cluver,? from the Jerusalem Itinerary, reckons to be 
nine miles from Interamnia; but Holstenius,s who was at 
the pains to measure it, says, it was but five miles and two- 
thirds from the gate of the one city to the gate of the other, 
A little to the west of Narnia lay Ameria, which Ferrarius * 
says, was not quite six miles from it. And to the south of 
Narnia, more down the river Nar, toward Rome, there was 
Ocriculum, which the Jerusalem Itinerary in Cluver® makes 
to be twelve miles from Narnia; but Ferrarius, by the 
modern account, reckons but eight, and four from Hortanum 
in Umbria, as has been noted before, in speaking of Horta~ 
num. In the middle of this province, upon the confluence ~ 
of the rivers. Tinia and Asius, between Mevania and Perusia, 
lay Vettonium, which Ferrarius® accounts six miles from 
Mevania, and eight from Perusia, in Tuscia. So that all 
the dioceses of this province, except two or three, were 
yery small, and, one with another, not to be reckoned above 
eight or ten miles in length, since there was scarce so 
much distance from one city to another. And upon this ac- 
count, as the cities decayed, several of these dioceses were 
united together in after-ages. For Taninum is joined to 
Nuceria, as Holstenius’ informs us; Hispellum and Forum 
Flaminii are swallowed up in Fulgina; so Mevania, and 
Trebia, and Martula, are sunk and united to other dioceses; 
and in all this province, that I can learn, there is not one 
new see erected. 





1 Holsten. Annot. in Ital. Cluver. p. 98. 2 Cluver. Ital. p. 526. 
2 Holsten. Annot. in Cluver. p. 95. Sunt 4 Narniensi porta ad portam Inter- 
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Scr. 3.—Of the Province of Valeria. 


Out of Umbria our next step toward the east is into the 
Province of Valeria, so called, Holstenius thinks, from the 
Via Valeria, which ran directly through it. It was bounded 
on the north with the Apennine; on the west with the river 
Nar, which divided it from Umbria ; on the south with the 
Tiber and the Anio, which divided it from Latium, or that 
which is now called Campagna di Roma; on the east it bor- 
dered upon Samnium, from which it was divided by a line 
drawn from the river Aternus to the head of Anio. It was 
anciently the country of the Sabines and Marsi, and part of old 
Latium, and is now called Sabina in that part which runs 
toward Rome, the rest being now part of the dukedom of 
Spoleto and Abrusso. In this province Carolus 4 Sanct 
Paulo reckons eleven dioceses. 1. Fidenz, called Castel 
Jubileo. 2. Nomentum, Lamentana. 3. Tibur, Tivoli. 4, 
Nursia, Norza. 5. Marsi, or Marruvium, and Valeria. 
6. Preeneste, Palestrina. 7. Fureconium, Foreonio. 8, 
Amiternum, St. Vittorino. 9. Reate, Rieti. 10. Cures, 
Curese. 11. Lista. But Holstenius observes,’ that the 
last of these is mistaken for Lissum, or Alessio as it is 
now called, in Prevalitana, on the other side of the Adriatic 
sea, and Preeneste belongs to Latium; instead of which 
he substitutes two others, Pitinum and Foram Novum, or 
Sabinum, now Vescovio, once a chief city among the Sa- 
bines. Now of these Fidenze was but five miles from the 
gates of Rome, as has been noted before. Nomentum was 
about eight from Fidene, and twelve from Rome, as Baud- 
rand® shows out of Sanson and Brietius ; though others place 
it beyond Tibur ten miles, and twenty-six from Rome. Tibur 
itself was but sixteen miles from Rome,3 and twelve from 
Preneste. But it was a pretty large diocese for all that ; 
for Holstenius observes,* that Sublaqueum_was a dependant 
on it, till it beeame a monastery exempt from all episcopal 
jurisdiction; and. Ferrarius says,’ that abbey had fourteen 
villages belonging to it. Preneste was thirteen miles from 
3 : : : \ 
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Gabii, and fourteen from Anagnia, and not so much from 
Nomentum. Cures, now called St. Anthimo, was only ten 
miles from Reate, according to Ferrarius,’ and probably 
something nearer to Nomentum, because Carolus 4 Sancto 
Paulo observes,” out of an Epistle of Gregory the Great, 
that it was united in his time to Nomentum. Some con- 
found Cures with Sabinum, or Forum Novum; but Hol- 
stenius shows,‘ that Sabinum was a distinct city, and stood 
i the place which is now called Vescovio, where the ruins 
of the cathedral church are still remaining; which Baudrand 
says,° was but'three miles from Reate, and eleven from Inte- 
ramnia; but the site of this place may be passed over as a 
little uvieertain. The ruins of Amiternum are still to be seen, 
Cluver says,® near where Aquila now stands. Ferrarius” 
thinks, it was only five miles from it. Pitinum was but two 
miles from Aquila, and consequently, as Holstenius ob- 
serves;® must be near Amiternum. Furconium was. another 
see in that neighbourhood, but eight miles from Aquila, as 
Ferrarius acquaints us.° So that these three dioceses lay 
in a small compass, and are now swallowed up in the new 
diocese of Aquila, which arose out the ruins of them all 
united together. The largest of these dioceses in this 
tract, were Reate, Nursia, and Marruvium, or Marsi. ° For 
from Reate to Nursia, Baudrand calls it thirteen miles; Fer- 
rarius twenty ;!° to Aquila twenty-five miles, and as much to 
Narnia. But Interamnia and Furconium were something 
nearer to Reate. Marruvium, or Marsi, on Lake Fucinus 
was at a considerable distance from Furconium and Sulmo, 
which cities lay the nearest to it; but the exact distance 
is not so certain, because it is not agreed on which side 
Lake Fucinus Marruvium was. 


Sect. 4.—Of Picenum Suburbicarium. 


Out of Valeria and Umbria, cross the Apennine, we come 





1 Ferrar. Voce, Cures, . 2 Carol. 4S. Paulo, Geogr. Sacra. p. 58. 
5 Greg. lib. ii. ep. 2. * Holsten. Annot. in Carol. 4 S. Paulo, p. 9. 
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into the province of Picenum Suburbicarium, so called to 
distinguish it from Picenum Annonarium, which belonged 
to the Italic diocese. This lay betwixt the Apennine on 
the south, and the Adriatic sea on the north, and was di- 
vided from-Picenum Anronarium by the river Asis on the 
west, and from Samnium by the river Aternus, now called 
‘Pescara, on the east; and it is now the provinces of Marca 
di Ancona and Abrusso Ultra. In this province, Carolus a 
Sancto Paulo reckons fourteen dioceses. 1. Pinna, now 
Penna. 2. Interamnia, Teramo, 3. Asculum, Ascoli. 4. 
Firmum, Fermo. 5. Tolentinum, Tolentino. 6. Septem- 
peda, St. Severmo. 7. Matelica. 8. Cingulum, Cingu- 
Io. 9. Auximum, Qsmo. 10. Potentia. . 11. Numana, 
Humana. 12. Ancona. 13. Hadria, Adri. 14, Ater- 
num, Pescara. To which Holstenius! adds five more, 
Truentum, Aufinia, Faleronia, Urbs Salvia, now ealled Ur- 
bisaglia, and Pausola, or Pausule as Ferrarius ealls it, 
which now goes by the name of Monte del Olmo. The 
most eastern city of this province was Aternum, on the 
mouth of the river Aternus, or Pescara, which, as Ferrarius ? 
and Baudrand compute, was but eight miles from Teate, 
and eleven from Ortona, two cities in the province of Sam- 
nium, and not above eleven from Hadria, and twelve from 
Pinna. Pinna was the same distance from Teate and Hadria, 
Interamnia is reckoned by Ferrarius twenty miles from As- 
culum; but Baudrand says only thirteen. In the western 
parts of the province, Matelica is computed. but nine miles 
from Septempeda, and Septempeda six from Tolentium, 
and ten from Camerinum, and twelve from Cingulum; Cin- 
gulum is reckoned but eight from Asium, in Picenum An- 
nonarium, and twelve from Auximum; Auximum twelve 
from Aisium, and the same from Ancona; Ancona twelve 
from Numana; Numana twelve from Potentia; the remains 
of which last, Holstenius says,° are still to be seen, not far 
from Portus Ricanaticus and Laureto. Urbs Salvia, ac- 
cordmg to Ferrarius’s account, was but ten miles from To- 
lentinum, and by Baudrand’s but six. Firmum, Truentum, | 
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and’ Asculum ‘lay at ‘a greater distance, for Ferrarius 
reckons them near twenty miles from each other; but then 
he says, that Pausulee was in Oomitatu Firmano, and there- 
fore not far from Firmum; and if Faleronia and Aufinia, 
whose situation is’ uncertain, lay in those parts also, they 
might bring the dioceses of Asculum and Truentum to the 
same pitch with the rest of the province. So that few dio- 
ceses in this province could be much above ten miles in 
extent, and the largest not above twenty, as appears from 
Ferrarius and other geographers’ computation. 


Sect. 5.—Of Latium and Campania. 


From the Adriatic sea we must again cross the Apen- 
nine, to take a view of Latium and Campania, the ancient 
glory of Italy, along the Tuscan sea eastward, to the river 
Silarus from the Tiber and the gates of Rome. This, in 
the civil and ecclesiastical account, is reckoned but one 
province; but since Latium is commonly distinguished from 
Campania, I will speak first of the dioceses which were in, 
that, as being the nearest neighbours to Rome. — This 
country was anciently bounded with the rivers Tiber, Anio, 
and Liris, which last divided it from Campania, properly. so 
called. It now contains Campagna di Roma, and part of 
Lavoro, in the realm of Naples. It had anciently twenty- 
three dioceses, as Carolus a Sancto Paulo and Holstenius 
have computed. 1. Subaugusta. 2. Ostia. 3, Gabi. 4. Al-. 
banum. 5. Alba. 6. Antium. 7. Tres Taberne. 8. Ve- 
litre. .9. Tusculum. 10. Lavici. 11. Preeneste. 12. Sig- 
nia. 13. Anagnia. 14. Ferentinum. 15. Aletrium. 16. 
Verule. 17. Tarracina. 18. Fundi. 12. Formiz.. 20. 
Aquinum. 21 Cassinum. 22. Atina. 23. Sora. Of these, 
as has been observed before, Subaugusta lay close by Rome; 
Ostia sixteen miles from Rome, and two from Portus ; Gabii 
thirteen from Rome, and as many from Preneste. Tuscu- 
lum, which some mistake for Tusculanum, where Cicero 
wrote his Tusculan Questions, was a city now called Fres- 
cati, and Ferrarius says, but twelve miles from Rome. Sig- 
nia, now called Segni, lay between Tusculum and Anagnia, 
six miles from each, nine from Preeneste, and thirty from 
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Rome, as Baudrand! informs us from Holstenius. The 
same author says,’ Ferentinum was but five miles from 
Anagnia, and four from Aletrium; and Ferrarius® places 
Verula between Anagnia and Sora, nine or ten miles from 
each. Lavici is reckoned by Holstenius* but fifteen miles 
from. Rome, and yet the diocese of Subaugusta came be- 
tween them; for it was in the Via Lavicana, the direct way 
that leads from: Rome to Lavici. Albanum and Alba are 
by some authors confounded together, but Holstenius > 
reckons them distinct cities; and Ferrarius says,’ the one 
was fourteen, and the other sixteen miles from Rome. 
But perhaps the one might only arise out of the ruins of 
the other, for they were not above two miles from each other. 
Velitree was but four miles from Alba, and twenty from 
Rome; Antium on the Tuscan shore fourteen from Velitrae 
and twenty from Ostia, as the same Ferrarius informs us.” 
Between Antium and Velitre lay Tres Taberne, the place 
whither the Christians came to meet St. Paul from Rome. 
Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo thinks it is the same which is now 
called Cisterna, but Holstenius says, it was at some distance 
from it in the Via Appia, so near Velitre that Gregory the 
Great-united those two dioceses together. Ferrarius says it 
was but five miles from Velitre,? and twenty-six, or as Baud- 
rand computes, twenty-one from Rome, five from Aricia, and 
twenty-two from Appii Forum, the other place whither the 
brethren came to meet St.Paul. Indeed neither Aricia nor 
Appi Forum are mentioned as episcopal sees by any ancient 
writer: but Ferrarius,!° seems:to make them both so ; for he 
says Aricia-was a famous city and a Roman colony, which 
by the common rule of the Church had thereby a title to an 
episcopal see. Nor is it any objection against it that it 
was but sixteen miles from Rome, and four or five from Alba, - 
Tres Taberne, and Velitree; for we have seen already that 
many cities in this tract were at no greater distance from one 
another. Of Appi Forum he speaks more positively, and 
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Says it was anciently an episcopal see,! though from what 
authority he tells us not. But there is some reasom to be- 
lieve it, because it was a city at a good distance from any 
other; for Tarricina on the east was near twelve miles 
from it, and Tres Tabernee westward above twenty ; so that 
either Tres Tabernze and Tarracina must have dioceses of 
more than ordinary extent in these parts, or else. Appit 
Forum must come between them. But F let this pass, be- 
cause in matters of doubtful nature, where we are destitute 
of ancient authorities, nothing can certainly be determined: 
I go on therefore with those that are more certain. From 
Tarracina to Fundi the modern accounts? reckon but ten 
tailes, though the Jerusalem Itinerary calls it thirteen, and 
Antonine’s Itinerary sixteen. From Fundi to Formie the 
same Itineraries reckon twelve and thirteen, which Ferra- 
rilus from the modern geographers esteems but ten; cau- 
tioning his reader here,* agamst a great error in Strabo, 
who makes it 400 stadia, that is fifty miles from Tarracina’ 
to Formiz, when indeed it was not half the distance. H we 
look a little upward from the sea to the north-eastern part 
of Latium, there we find Aquinum and Cassinum but five 
miles from one another, and Atina the same distance from 
Cassinum, and Sora twelve miles from Atina, twelve from 
Ferentinum, sixteen from Cassinum, and sixty from Rome. 
So that in the compass of seventy old Italian miles, which 
are not quite: sixty of the modern, there were betwixt twenty 
and thirty bishopries, answerable to the number of cities in 
Latium in the most flourishing times of the Roman empire. 

From Latium we must pass-intoCampania, where we first 
meet with Minturne, now called Scaffa del Garigliano, not 
far from the mouth of the river Liris, which Ferrarius® com-: 
putes nine miles from Formiz, and as many from Sinuessa. 
A little above these lay Teanum, now called Tiano, eight 
miles from Suessa, twelve from Capua; and Calenum was 
the same distance from Capua, and but six from Suessa,. 
and six from Sinuessa, as Ferrarius reckons.® Carolus @ 
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Sancto Paulo takes Calenum for Cagli, and others for Cales ; 
but Holstenius! shows it to be the same with Carinola, 
which is now a bishop’s seat, and as Baudrand computes, 
but four miles from Suessa, and as many from the Tuscan 
shore. Next beyond these lay Vulturnum, now called Castel 
di Bitorno, at the mouth of the river Vulturnus, eight miles 
from Sinuessa, and nine from Linturnum, and ten from 
Capua. Five miles beyond Linturnum, on the same shore, 
was Cumee, and three miles below that Misenum, from 
whence to Puteoli was but three miles likewise, and from 
Puteoli to Naples six, according to Ferrarius’s computation. 
About eighteen miles beyond Naples was Stabie, and six 
from that Surrentum on the same shore, beyond which was 
Amalphia and Salernum, the last of which is reckoned by 
Ferrarius but twenty-four miles from Naples. On the north 
and east of Naples lay Nola, which could not be above 
twelve miles from it; for Holstenius observes,? that Octa- 
vianum, the village where Octavius Augustus died, under 
Mount Vesuvius, was in the way between them, five miles 
from Naples, and seven from Nola. Between Nola and 
Capua lay Acerre, six miles from Nola, and eight from 
Naples, and ten from Capua; for from Nola to Capua was 
but twenty old Italian miles, as we learn from Paulinus, 
bishop of Nola,? who could not be mistaken. Naples and 
Capua were but sixteen miles asunder, and yet Atella, now 
called St. Arpino, or St. Elpidio, lay between them, which, 
Ferrarius says,‘ was eight miles from each. Calatia was. 
but the same distance to the north of Capua; Venafrum but 
ten miles from Cassinum: Abellinum was the largest 
diocese in all Campania, sixteen miles from Beneventum, 
and as much from Nola, Salernum, and Frequentum in the 
province of Samnium, to which, Baudrand says,° it was af- 
terward united. If now we put all these Italian dioceses 
hitherto enumerated together, they amount to above one 
hundred and ten, whereof twenty were in that little part of 
Tuscia, which is now called St. Peter’s Patrimony, twenty 
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in Umbria, eleven in Valeria, nineteen in Picenum Subur- 
bicarium, and forty-three in Latium and Campania. And 
yet all this country put together, was not in the longest 
part of it above 200 miles on the Tuscan’shore ; for from 
the river Marta, on which lay Tarquina and Gravisca, to 
Rome is reckoned fifty modern miles ; from Rome to Naples 
125 ; and from Naples to Salernum, the utmost diocese in 
Campania, but twenty-four, according to the computations 
of Ferrarius. On the Adriatic shore it was only the length 
of Picenum Suburbicarium, between the rivers Asis and 
Aternus, which was not above 120 miles. The breadth of 
it in the widest part of it, from Ancona on the Adriatic sea 
to Ostia on the Tuscan sea, was but 164 miles, and in the 
narrower parts, from the mouth of the river Aternus to the 
mouth of the Liris, not above 120 miles; which the curious 
may divide among 110 dioceses, and then examine whether 
they exceed the proportions which I have before assigned 
them. 


Secr. 6.—Of Samnium. 


I will not stand so nicely to examine the rest of the Italian 
dioceses, but only recount the number in each province, 
and make a few remarks upon the largest, as I have hitherto 
done upon the smallest; that the reader may pursue this 
inquiry further at his own pleasure, and see that the great- 
ness or smallness of a diocese anciently bred no division or 
disturbance in the Catholic Church. The next province 
then in order to be spoken of is Samnium, which lay on the 
coast of the Adriatic sea, between Picenum Suburbicarium 
on the west, from which it was divided by the river Aternus, 
or Pescara, and Apulia on the east, from which it was se- 
parated by the river Frenta. In this province Carolus 4 
Sancto Paulo reckons but ten dioceses. 1. Beneventum. 
2. Sepinum. 3. Sulmo. 4. Bovianum, now called Boiano. 
5. Theatea, Chieti. 6. Ortona. 7% Frequentum, Fri- 
centi, §. Alipha. 9. Samnium. 10. Corfinium, or Valva. 
To which Holstenius adds Istonium and Aclanum, but Bau- 
drand thinks A%clanum was the same with Frequentum. 
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However it was, Holstenius observes,! that it had the name 
of Decimum Quintum, because it was fifteen miles from 
Beneventum. Corfinium and Sulmo were nearer to one 
another, and were afterward united together. Ortona, 
Theatea, Sepinum, Bovianum and Istonium, were some ten, 
some twelve miles from oneanother. So that these dioceses 
were neither so little as those about Rome, nor so large as 
those of the western provinces in the Italic diocese. 


Srcr.7.—Of Apulia and Calabria. 


Next.to Samnium lay Apulia, and beyond that Calabria, 
in the utmost corner of Italy to the Adriatic sea. These 
two regions made but one province in the civil and eccle- 
siastical account, and therefore I join them together. In 
Apulia, Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo reckons twelve dioceses, 
1. Ignatia, now called Ignazzo. 2. Barium, Barri. 3. Tra- 
num, Trani. 4. Cupersanum, Conversano. 5. Canusium, 
Canosa. 6. Sipontum, Siponto. 7. Arpi, Sarpi. 8. 
Melphia, Melfi. 9. Venusia, -Venosa. 10. Acherontia, 
Acerenza. 11. Vigilie, Bisegle. 12. Canne. To which 
the diligence of Holstenius has added five more. 13. Bivi- 
num, Bovino. 14. Herdonea, Ardona. 15. Rubisium, Ruvo. 
16. Salapia, Salpe. 17. ice, or AUquana, since called 
Troja. ° use 

In Calabria, Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo found but seven 
dioceses, but Holstenius makes them ten. 1. Brundisium, 
Brindisi. 2. Aletium, Lecci. 3. Hydruntum, Otranto. 4. 
Callipolis, Gallipoli. 5. Tarentum, Taranto. 6. Uria, 
Oira. 7. Lypia, or Luspie. 8. Neritaum, Nardo. 9. Ux- 
entum, Ugento. 10. Alexanum, before called Leuce, now 
- Alessano. “ Maret 


Sect. 8.—Of Lucania and Brutia. 


. Next to these toward the lower sea, lay the regions of 
Lucania and Brutia, which are reckoned together likewise’ 
as one province. In Lucania, Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo could 
find-but five bishoprics, but Holstenius augments them to 
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eight. 1. Potentia, Potenza. 2. Buxentum, which Carolus 
a Sancto Paulo. takes to be. Pisciota, but Holstenius and 
others Polycastro. 3. Pestum, Pesto. 4. ‘Acropolis, 
Agropoli. 5. Blanda, which some.take for Belvedere, but 
Holstenius calls it Porto di Sapri. 6. Grumentum, Agri- 
monte. 7. Velia.. 8, Cocilianum, the bishop of which | is 
sometimes styled also Marcillianensis, as Holstenius ob- 
serves,’ from Marcillianum, a seat or suburbs belonging to 
the diocese of Cocilianum. 

In i Carolus a Sancto Paulo reckons. up sixteen 
dioceses. _ Rhegium,. Rezo. 2. -Taurianum, Semi- 
nara. 3. Vibe ene Bivona.. Out of these two 
dioceses, Holstenius observes? that Roger, Earl of 
Calabria, raised the new diocese of Mileto, Anno 1087. 4. 
Tropea. 5. Nicotera, Nicodro. 6. Temesa, St. Marco. 
7. Thurium, Terra Nova, or Buffalora. 8. Cerillus, 
Cerilla.. 9. Consentia, Cosenza. 10. Crotona. 11. Scyl- 
latium, Squillaci. 12. Loeri, Gieraci. _13,.Muranum, Mo- 
rano. 14, Portus Orestis, Porto Ravaglioso. 15, Carina, 
united to Rhegium by Gregory the Great.. 16. Bova.. To 
these Holstenius adds two. more, Paternum and Turres; the 
first: of. which sees, he says,? was translated to Umbriatico, 
and the other united to Taurianum. So that the new 
diocese of Mileto, which was made out; of Taurianum and 
Vibo, must be at least three old dioceses united into one. 
Whence we may conclude, that though some of the dioceses 
in this part of Italy are less than they were anciently, yet 
others are larger by being united: and the same observation 
may be made upon Campania, where the dioceses are now 
more numerous than in any other part of Italy; though 
some of. them are.now so small, as not to extend beyond 
the walls.of their cities, yet others are larger than formerly 
for the reason mentioned, because they were made up_ of 
two or three old dioceses put together, as has been noted 
in its proper place. 





_ 1 Holsten. Not. in. Ital. Cluver. p. 292. 2 Holsten. Annot. in Ital. 
Cluver. p. 500. 8 Holsten, Annot. in Ital. Cluver. p. 294 et 306. 
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Seer. 9.—Of the Isles of Sicily, Melita, and Lipara. 


‘ To these seven provinces which lay in Italy, we must add 
the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, with the lesser 
islands that lay about theni, which make up the ten pro- 
vinces of the Roman diocese, or city-prefecture. In Sicily, 
Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo counts thirteen dioceses. 1. Syra~ 
cuse. 2. Tindarium, now Tindaro. 3. Leontini, Len- 
tini. 4. Lilybeeum, Marsala. 5. Tauromenium, Taor- 
mina.. 6. Messana. 7. Therma. 8. Catana. 9. Trocala. 
10. Agrigentum, Grigenti. 11. Panormus, Palermo. 12. 
Alesa, Caronia. 13. Camarina, Camarana. To which are 
added the two islands of Lipara, and Melita, or Malta, 
which had each their bishop in the time of Gregory the 
Great. The later Notitiz speak of seven more in Sicily ; 
and Baudrand takes notice of others, which he says were 
old episcopal sees, as Charinum, Drepanum, Gela Nova, 
Myle, now called Melazzo, and Trojanopolis, or Troyna, 
but where he found those names he does not inform us. 
However, these must be large dioceses, for this was the 
_ greatest island in all the Mediterranean sea: Baudrand 
says,! Cluver was at the pains to measure it, and his account 
is, that it is 600 miles in compass; which being divided 
between thirteen or eighteen bishoprics, will easily prove 
them to be large dioceses, without standing to exantine the 
distances of particular places. 

The Isle of Malta, Ferrarius says,? was twenty miles 
long, and eleven broad; but Baudrand makes it twenty- 
five one way, and fifteen another: by either of which ac- 
counts it was larger than some four or five Italian dioceses. 

Lipara, the chief of the seven Vulcanian or Aoljan Is- 
lands, was not so large, for it was but eighteen miles’ in 
compass; but heré was a city and several appendant vil- 
lages, which, with the lesser islands, were enough to make 
a considerable diocese, larger than many of those about 
Rome. 


Sect. 10.—Of Sardinia and Corsica. 


Sardinia is sometimes reckoned to the African diocese, 





 Baudrand, Lexic. Geogr, Voce, Sicilia. ? Ferran. Voce, Melita. 
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and sometimes to the Roman. In the Notitia of the African 
Church, published by Sirmondus, there are said to be five 
dioceses, and Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo speaks but of 
six. 1, Caralis. 2. Sulchi. 3. Tegula. 4. Turris Li- 
bisonis, Porto di Torre. 5. Forum Trajani. 6. Phau- 
sania, Terra Nova; for Sanafer he makes to be a little 
uncertain. Baudrand! says they were once augmented to 
eighteen, but now they are again reduced to seven. How- 
ever, the country appears to be large enough for eighteen ; 
for Ferrarius? reckons it 200 miles long and 170 broad. 
Baudrand brings it into a little narrower bounds, making 
it only 170 miles in length, and eighty in breadth, and 450 
in circumference; which will make- five or six large dio- 
ceses, and eighteen much greater than those which lay in 
the neighbourhood of Rome. 

In Corsica, Carolus a Sancto Paulo finds four ancient dio- 
ceses, Holstenius five. 1. Aleria. 2. Ureinium, or Adia- 
eium. 3. Nebium. 4. Tamita. 5. Mariana. Now this 
island, by the lowest computation of Baudrand, was 106 
miles in length, and fifty in breadth, which will allow forty 
miles to every diocese. So that these may be reckoned the 
largest dioceses of all the ten provinces which belonged to 
the prefecture of Rome. 


Secor. 11.—Of Picenum Annonarium and Flaminia. 
‘ 


We are now to return into Italy again, and to takea 
short view of the seven provinces, which .made up that 
which is properly called the Italie diocese, in contradistine- 
tion to that of Rome. The first of these, which lay nearest 
to Rome, was Picenum Annonarium, divided from Picenum 
Suburbicarium by the river Msis. Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo 
by mistake makes it a province of the Roman diocese ; but 
in the old Notitia of the Empire it is joined with Flaminia, 
and both together make but one province of the Italic 
diocese. In this Picenum there were anciently but 
nine dioceses. 1. Adsis, Giesi. 2. Senogallia, Sinigag- 
lia. 3. Fanum Fortune, Fano. 4. Pisaurum, Pesaro, 
5. Ariminum, Rimini. 6. Urbinum. 7. Tifernum Metau- 





1 Baudrand. Voce, Sardinia. 2 Ferrar. Voce, Sardinia, 
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rense, so called to distinguish it from the other ‘Tifernum, 
upon the Tiber, from which it was sixteen miles distance. 
It is now called St. Angelo in Vado, and is only a part of 
another diocese, called’ Urbanea, from: its founder,’ Pope 
Urban VII. 8. Forum Sempronii, Fossembruno. 9. Cal- 
lium, Cagli. ; 

In Flaminia, which lay westward: of Picenum, between 
the Rubicon and the Padus, or Po, Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo | 
names eleven dioceses. 1}. Ravenna. 2. Sarsina. 3. 
Cesena. 4. Forum Popilii. 5. Ficocle, Cervia. 6. 
Forum Livii, Forli. 7. Faventia, Faenza. 8. Forum 
Cornelii, Imola. 9. Vicohabentia, Viccovenza. 10. 
Hadria, Adri. 11. Comacula, Comacchio. Of all which 
dioceses I shall stand to make no other observation but this, 
that they were larger than those about Rome, and less than 
many others in the western provinces, which lay at a greater 
distance from it. Ferraria was as yet no diocese of itself, 
but first made one by Pope Vitalian, in the latter end of the 
seventh century, as Ferrarius! informs us. 


Sect. 12.—Of Amilia. 


The second of these seven provinces was Aimilia, divided 
on the east, from Flaminia, by the river Idex; on the north, 
from Liguria, by the Po; on the west, from Alpes Cottiz, 
by the river Trebia; and on the south, from Tuscia, by the 
Apennine. Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo reckons here but. six 
dioceses. 1. Bononia, Bologna. 2. Mutina, Modena. 3. 
Brixellum, Bressello. 4. Regium Lepidi, Reggio. 5. Par- 
ma. 6, Placentia, Placenza. These were all very large 
dioceses; for Bononia, the most eastern in situation, is 
reckoned twenty miles from Mutina, and as much from 
Forum Cornelii, in Flaminia, twenty-eight from Ferraria, 
which was in the next diocese northward ; and on the south 
it had. no nearer neighbour than Fesule, beyond the 
Apennine, within three miles of Florence. Mutina- was 
fifteen miles from Regium Lepidi, and Regium as much 
from Parma, and Parma thirty-five from Placentia, accord- 
ing to Ferrarius’s computation. Brixellum, on the Po, was 





1 Ferrar. Voce, Ferraria. 
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but eight miles from Parma, but on other sides it might 
have a larger diocese; for Ferrarius says, it was twenty- 
four miles from Regium Lepidi, and thirty from Cremona. 
So that these six dioceses were larger than twenty of those 
about Rome. 


Sect. 13.—Of Alpes Cottie. 


Out of Amilia we pass over the river Trebia into one of 
the Alpine provinces, called Alpes Cottiz, which was di- 
vided also from Liguria by the Po, from which it extended 
to the Tuscan sea, including part of Piedmont and Mont- 
ferrat, and the whole republic of Genoa, and part of the dutchy 
of Milan, on this side the Po. In this province Carolus a 
Sancto Paulo finds ten dioceses. 1. Augusta Taurinorum, 
Turin. 2. Asta, Asti. 3. Dertona, Tortona. 4. Alba Pom- 
peia, Alba. 5. Aque Statielle, Acqui. 6. Albingaunum, 
Albenga. 7. Vigintimilium, Vintimiglia. 8, Bobium, Bo- 
bio. 9. Genua. 10. Savona. To which. Holstenius ! 
adds Nicaea, Nizza. These were large dioceses; for Bobium 
had no nearer neighbour than Placentia, which Ferrarius ? 
reckons twenty-five miles from it, and Genua and Dertona 
thirty-five. Savona was twenty-six miles from Genua, ac- 
cording to the most accurate computation of Holstenius ;3 
Ferrarius* says, it lay inthe middle way between Genua 
and Albingaunum at thirty miles distance. Aquz Statielle 
was also twenty-two miles from Savona, as Baudrand com- 
putes, but not so far from Asta and Alba Pompeia; for Alba 
was but eight miles to the the north of Aqua, and Asta twelve 
more beyond that: but east and west these dioceses might 
extend very wide ; for Turin the nearest neighbour westward 
was twenty miles from Asta and twenty-eight from Alba, 
and Dertona as much to the east, according to Ferrarius’s 
computation. - Vigintimilium was more than twenty miles 
from Niceea, and Albmgaunum forty fromVigintimilium, and 
Savona between twenty and thirty from Albmgaunum. The 
whole province was 150 miles in length, and half as much 
in breadth, which made those eleven dioceses equal to fifty 
of those about Rome and Naples. ; 





.} Holsien, Annot. in-Ital. Cluver. p, 4. 2 Ferrar. Voce, Bobium. 
3 Holsten. ibid. p. 9. * Ferrar. Voce, Savona. 
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Secr. 14.—Of Liguria. — 


Out of this province, passing over the Po, we come into 
Liguria, the province whereof Milan was the metropolis ; 
though the reader must note, that the last mentioned pro- 
vince in the Roman historians is more commonly called 
Liguria, and this Insubria; but we now speak of them as 
they stood divided under the Christian Emperors. This was 
a large province including all that lay between the fountain » 
of the Addua and the Po, and the Alps, and the Athesis, 
which divided it from Venetia. Yet here were but ten dio- 
ceses to be discovered by Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo, and the 
inquisitive diligence of Holstenius after him. 1. Mediola- 
num, Milan, 2. Eporedia, Jurea. 3. Vercelle, Vercelli. 
4, Novaria. 5. Ticinum, Pavia. 6. Laus Pompeia, Lodi. 
7. Cremona. 8. Brixia, Brescia. 9. Bergonum, Bergamo. 
10. Comum, Como. Of these Milan was reckoned the 
largest city in Italy next after Rome. Ferrarius says, it is 
now computed to have three hundred thousand people in it, 
but that is much short of its ancient greatness ; for Procopius 
says,'in Justinian’s time when it was taken by the Goths, there 
were three hundred thousand men put to the sword. When 
St. Ambrose was bishop there, it had several Christian 
churches, some of which are named by him in his Epistles, 
as the Basilica Portiana without the walls,? and the Basz- 
lica Major or Nova within the city, the Basilica Fauste? 
and Basilica Ambrosiana: and when it was all become 
Christian, we must suppose a great many churches more 
‘under one bishop; for it never had two except in the times 
of the Arian persecution. Without the walls it might also 
have a large diocese ; for no other city among those fore- 
mentioned was within less than twenty miles of it, and 
there were some thirty, and some forty miles removed from 
one another; only Novaria and Vercellz were but ten miles 
asunder, being nearer neighbours than any other in this 
province. . Cremona was eighteen miles from Placentia, 
thirty from Brixia, forty from Ticinum, and if Ferrarius com- 





' Procop. Gothic. lib. fi. c. 21. p.489.  — ? Ambros. Ep, 33. ad Marcel. 
Sororem. * 1d, Ep. 85, ad Soror. 
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pute right, no less from Mantua; and yet the territories of 
Cremona and Mantua joined together, as we may guess 
from that complaint of Virgil, “ Mantua ve! misere ni- 
mium vicina Othe thal Mantua was a little too near 
to Cremona,” because when Augustus sent his eolony of 
veterans to settle at Cremona, and the territory of Cremona 
proved too little for them, he ordered fifteen miles to be 
taken from the territory of Mantua, to make up the deficiency 
of the former. Whence it is easy to infer, that the dioceses 
of this province were exceeding large, since the cities were 
so far removed from one another. 


' Seer: 15.—Of Rhetia Prima‘and Secunda. 


In the two next provinces Rhetia Prima and Secunda, the 
dioceses were yet larger; for in the former which lay next 
to Liguria in the middle of the Alps, and is now the coun- 
try of the Grisons, Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo could find but 


. one diocese, which was Curia, now called Coire, and in the 


other but three. 1..Augusta Vindelicorum, Ausburg. 2. 
Quintane, or Colonia Augusta Quintanorum, now Kyntzen 
in Bavaria on the Danube. 3. Ratispona, or Regium, and 
Castra Regina, now Regenspurg, or Ratisbone. To which 
Holstenius adds Augusta Pretoria, now called Aosta, which” 
is reckoned to Piedmont ;, and Brixino, now Brixen in the 
country of Tirol: for, as I observed before, all that part of 
Germany which reaches from the Alps to the Danube, was 
anciently called Rhetia, and reckoned among the provinces 
of Italy, and the eres therein were so large, that these 
five or six were equal for extent of ground, though not for 
number of people, to thirty or forty of those near Rome. 


Sect. 16.—Of Venetia and Histria.' 


The last of these seven Italic provinces, was Venetia and © 
Histria, which were always,joined together as one province. 
Venetia was divided from Rhetia and Liguria, by the river 
Athesis; from Aimilia and Flaminia by the Po; and from 
Noricum Mediterraneum by a line drawn from the fountain 
of the river Athesis to the rise of the Savus, where Histria 
was joined to it, lying between the Sinus Tergestinus on the 
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west, and Sinus Flanaticus on the east, which is the utmost 
bounds of the north-east part of Italy. In Histria, Carolus 
a Sancto Paulo reckons but five dioceses. 1. Forum Juli, 
Friuli. 2, Tergestum, Trieste. 3. Parentium, Parenzo. 
4. Pola. 5. A{monia, which, he takes to be the same 
that is now called Citta Nova, but Holstenius says it is Lu- 
biana or Labach on the Save. 

In Venetia he recounts eighteen dioceses, 1. Aquileia. 
2. Patavium, Padua. 3. Torcellum.. 4, Altinum, Altino, 
5. Acelum, Asolo, 6. Tarvisium, Treviso. 7. Marianum. 
8, Verona. 9. Gradus, Grado, 10. Nova. 11. Caprulla, 
Cahorla. 12. Ceneta,Ceneda. 13. Tridentum, Trent. 14. 
Feliria, Feltri. 15. Bellunum, Belluno. 16. Sabiona, 
Siben, 17. Optergium, Oderzo. 18. Celina, Celine. Some 
of these were very large dioceses. Trent was above thirty 
miles from Verona; and Sabiona, and Forum Juli, and 
#Emonia, and Tergestum Parentium, and Pola, were no less 
from one another, The rest were ten or twenty miles re- 
moved from any other neighbouring city; only Altinum 
and Torcellum, Ferrarius says,' were but five miles a-part, 
but he questions whether they were both bishop’s sees at 
the same time, and thinks rather that Torcellum came only 
in the room of Altinum, when that was destroyed by Attila 
toward the middle of the fifth century. However, the great-_ 
est part of these dioceses were one way or other of large 
extent, as most of the northern dioceses in Italy were, in 
comparison of those which lay round about Rome. 

And now I think the observation made in the beginning 
of this Chapter has been fully verified,—that in Italy there 
were anciently some of the smallest, and some of the largest 
dioceses in the world, and yet the same species of episco- 
pacy preserved in them all; the bishop of Eugubium, as St, 
Jerom words it, being, “ejusdem meritt, and ejusdem sa- 
cerdoti,—of the same merit and equal as to his priesthood” 
with the bishop of Rome. A. larger or smaller diocese 
made no division in the unity of the Catholic Church. 





1 Ferrar. Voce, Altinum, 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the Dioceses in France, Spain, and the British Isles. 


Sect. 1.—Of the ancient Bounds and Divisions of Gallia into Seventeen 
Provinces. 

I have now gone through all parts of the Christian world, 
except France, Spain, and Britain, which made up three 
civil dioceses, and twenty-nine or thirty provinces of the 
Roman empire. But I shall not need to be so nice and par- 
ticular in inquiring into the bounds and extent of episcopal 
dioceses in these countries, because their number being 
but small in proportion to the largeness of the countries, it 
will easily appear to any man, that the dioceses were large, as 
they continue to be at this day, though some alterations 
have been made in their bounds since the original settle- 
ment of them. : 

France, as it now stands, is but a part of old Gallia, which 
included also some of the Belgic, Helvetic, and German pro- 
winces. It was at first divided by Augustus into four parts, 
Narbonensis, Aquitanica, Lugdunensis, and Belgica. Af- 
terwards, about the time of Adrian, or Antoninus, as De 
Marca thinks, these four were made ‘fourteen.. Narbo- 
nensis was divided into four, Narbonensis, Viennensis, Alpes 
Maritime, and Alpes Graiz, or Pennine. Aquitanica was 
was made three, Aquitania Prima, and Secunda, and No- 
vempopulania. Lugdunensis likewise three, Lugdunensis 
Prima, and Secunda, and Maxima Sequanorum. And Bel- 
gica was turned. into four, Belgica Prima, and Secunda, 
and Germania Prima, and Secunda. Last of all, about the 
time of the Emperor Gratian, three more provinces were made 
out of these. For Lugdunensis Tertia, otherwise called 
Turonia, was iaken out of Lugdunensis Secunda, and Lug- 
dunensis Quarta, or Senonia, out of Lugdunensis Prima, and 
the new province of Narbonensis Secunda, out of the pro- 
vince of Vienna. And about this time or a little after, Vien- 
nensis Secunda, otherwise called Arelatensis, was made-a 
province also, Some think also that Gallia had once the 
name of Septem Provincia, the Seven Provinces, because it 
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was divided into so many: but De Marca! proves this to 
be a vulgar error; for it never was divided into seven pro- 
vinces, but sometimes we meet with the distinction of Gal- 
lia and the Five Provinces, and Gallia and the Seven Pro- 
vinces, and in the Notitia of the Empire, the word, Seven 
Provinces, is once put for Seventeen, which occasioned the 
mistake. Now the Five Provinces were either nothing but 
so many parts of the old Gallia Narbonensis, viz. Narbo- 
nensis Prima, and Secunda, Viennensis, Alpes Maritime, 
and Alpes Graiz, as Berterius and De Marca and Ques- 
nellus account them ; or else the four first of those men- 
tioned with the province of Novempopulania or Aquitania 
Prima, instead of Alpes Graize ; which Mr. Pagi® shows to 
be the more probable opinion. So that when the council of 
Valence, Anno 374, inscribe their synodical epistle, “ Epis- 
copis per Gallias et Quinque Provincias,’—these five pro- 
vinces are to be understood. As also in Philastrius,? where 
he speaks of the Priscillianists, the remains of the Mani- 
chees, “ sculking in Spain and the Five Provinces.” The like 
distinction occurs in the Letter of the Emperor Maximus, to 
‘Pope Siricius, and some of Symmachus’s Epistles, which 
De Marca mentions. Afterward we meet with the distinc- 
tion of Gallia and the Seven Provinces, which occurs in the 
Letters of Pope Zosimus and Boniface, and is thought to 
owe its name to the Emperor Honorius, who ordered seven 
pr ovinces to meet in the convention of Arles, viz. Narbonen- 
‘sis Prima, and Secunda, Viennensis, Alpes Maritime, Aqui- 
tania, Prima, and Secunda, and Novempopulania. These 
are sometimes distinguished from Gallia by the name of 
Septem Provincia, ihieh odcastonetl the mistake of those 
who take Gallia in the largest extent and the Seven. Pro- 
vinces to be the same; whereas it appears, that there were 
not only seven, but seventeen or eighteen provinces in it. 
~The names of the bishoprics in each province, because they 
occur not in any modern Notitia, I will here subjoin out of 
Carolus a Sancto Paulo, who has collected them out of the 
Acts of the ancient councils. 


1 Marea, de Primatu Lugdun, n. 66, &c. * Pagi, Critic. in Baron. an. 
373. n. 18. ° Philastr. Her, 62. Maniche. Qui et St ae et Quinque 
Provinelis latere dicuntur. 
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rs 2.—Of the Dioceses in the Province of Alpes Maritime. 
The 


rst of these provinces was that of the Alpes Mari- 
timee, next to Italy, which had seven dioceses. 1. Ebrodu- 
num, Ambrun, made the metropolis of this province in the 
fifth century ; for before it was not so, when it was laid to 
the charge of Armentarius, bishop of this see, that he was 
ordained without the consent of the metropolitan,’ which 
een a frivolous accusation, had he himself then been 
metropolitan of the province. 2. Dinia, Digne. 3. Nicza, 
Nice. 4. Cemelene, Cimies, which was afterwards united 











scribes himself bishop of both churches. Some say it was 
ix, others thirty miles from Nice. 5. Sanicium, Se- 
wBlandata, Glandeve, which Baudrand says is now 
transl ed to Tntervallium, Entrevaux. | 7. _Ventio, Vence. 


SEcT. 5 Sthibes Graiw, or Pennine. 


In the second province, called Alpes Graix, or Penne, 
were but three bishoprics. 1. Tarantasia, the metropolis, 
which see is now translated to Monasterium, or Moutiers en 
Toran ise. 2. Octodurum, Martenach. 3. Sedunum, Syon 
en Valez, the bishop of which place is now prince of the 
city, as Baudrand informs us. 


t : Secr. 4.—Viennensis, Prima and Secunda. 


The next province westward was Viennensis, divided into 
Primaand Secunda. In the first were six dioceses. 1. ‘Vi- 
enna, the metropolis. 2. Geneva. 3. Gratianopolis, Gre- 
noble. 4. Civitas Albensium, or Vivaria, and Alba Augusta, 

‘ Vivie L$. Maureaee St. Jean de Maurienne. 6. Valen- 


sis, were ken saapeet 1. Areistc, Arles, the faetfoglis, 
2. Massilia, Marseilles. 3. Avenio, Avignon. 4. Cabellio, 
Cavaillon. 5. Carpentoracte. Carpentras. 6. Tolonium, or 
Telonium, Toulon. 7. Arausio, Orange. 8. Vasio, Vaison. 
9. Dia, or Dea Vocontiorum, Die. 10. Tricastini, or Au- 
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teaux, which Baudrand reckons. three leagues from Avig- 
non, and four from Vaison. 


Sect. 5 -—Narbonensis, Prima and Secunda. 


Out of the province of Vienna eastward was also taken 
another province, called Narbonensis Seeunda, or Aquensis, 
from the metropolis of it, Aquze Sextiz, Aix; beside which, 
there were six other tock oe in the province. 2. Apta 
Julia, Apt. 3. Reii, Riez. 4. Forum Juln, Frejuz. 5. 
Vipincum, Gap. 6. Segestero, Cisteron. 7. Antipolis, 
Antibe, since translated to Grassa, in Provence. On the 
west of Viennensis Secunda lay the province of Narbonen- 
sis Prima, which had ten dioceses. 1. Narbo. 2. Tolosa. 
3. Betiree, Beziers. 4. Nemausam, Nismes. 5. Luteva, 
Lodeue. 6. Ucetia, Uzes. 7. Careaso, Carcassone. 8. 
Agatha, Agde. 9. Helena, Elna. 10. Magalona, an island 
of the Mediterranean, which see is since translated to Mons 
Pessulanus, or Montpellier. 


Srcr. 6.—Of Novempopulania. 


Westward of Narbonensis Prima, lay the province of 
Novempopulania, along the Pyrenean mountains, to- the 
Aquitanic ocean, wherein were eleven dioceses. 1. Elusa, 
Eause, the metropolis, whence the province was stiled Elu- 
sana. The see is since translated and joined to Augusta 
Ausciorum, which was.a second see, now called Aux. 3. 
Lactoratium, Lectoure. 4. Convenz, Cominges. 5. Con- 
soranni, Conserans. 6. Vasate, Basas. 7. Tarba, Tarbes. 
8. Aturum, or Vico-Julia, Aire. 9. Lascara, Lescar. 10. 
Olero, Oleron. 11. Aque, Acs. 33 


Sect. 7.—Of Aquitania, Prima and Secunda. 


Northward of these provinces from the Garumna to the 
Ligeris, lay the two provinces of Aquitania Prima and Se- 
cunda, the latter of which, bordering upon the ocean, had 
six very large dioceses, 1. Burdigala; Bourdeaux; the 
metropolis. 2, Aginnum, Agen. 3. Engolisma, Angou- 
lesme. 4. Santones, or Mediolanum Santonum, Saintes. 
5. Pictavi, Poitiers, where St. Hilary was bishop. 6. Pe- 
trocortum, Perigueux. In the other province, which lay 
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eastward from this, were nine as large dioceses. - 1..Bi- 
turigee, the metropolis, Bourges. 2. Arverni, Clermont: 3. 
‘Rutena, Rhodes,’ 4. Arisita. 5: Cadureum, Cahors. 6: 
Lemovica, Limoges. 7. Gabalum, or Mimate, Mande. 8. 
Vellava, or Anicium, Le Puy en Vellay. 9. Albaga, or 
Alba Helviorum, Alby, whence the Albigenses, who flou- 
rished in these parts, had their denomination. 


Scr. 8.—Of Lugdunensis, Prima,’ Secunda, Tertia, Quarta, and Maxima 
Sequanorum. ; 

North and east of Aquitanica lay Gallia Lugdunensis, 
divided into five provinces, whereof the first: had. five ‘dio- 
ceses. 1. Lugdunum, Lyons, the metropolis.. 2. Matisco, 
Mascon. 3. Cabillonum, Chalons on the Saone. 4. Lin- 
gones, Langres. 5. Augustodunum, Autun. 

The second, called Lugdunensis Secunda, had eight dio- 
ceses. 1. Rothomagum, Rouen, in Normandy. 2. Ebroiea, 
Eureux. 3. Lexovium, Lisieux. 4, Baioca, Baieux,,. 5. 
Constantia, Coutance. 6. Abrinca, Auranches. 7. Sagium, 
Siez. 8. Oximum, Hiesmes, since united to Sagium, from 
whence it is four leagues distance. 

Lugdunensis Tertia, otherwise called Turonensis, had 
‘seven dioceses. ‘1. Turones, Tours. 2. Andegavum, An- 
-giers. 3. Cenomanum, Le Mans. 4. Redones,; Reénes,..5. 
‘Namnetes, Nantes. 6. Venetia, Vennes. : 7.:Aletium, Alet, 
since translated to Maclovium, Anno 1140::> Five others 
are added by some French writers, viz. Briocum, Dola, 
Trecora, Ossisma, Corisopitum ; but Carolus a Sancto Paulo 
makes some question about their antiquity, because, in 
the time of Carolus Calvus, Brittany had but four bishopries 
in the whole. : 

Lugdunensis Quarta was that part of France: where 
Paris stands, the metropolis whereof. was 1. Senenes, 
‘Sens. 2. Carnutum, Chartres. 3. Antissiodorum, Aux- 
-erre. 4. Trecz, Troyes, in Champaigne. 5. Aurelia, Orleans, 
6. Parisii, Paris. 7. Melda, Meaux. 8. Nivernum, Nevers. 

Lugdunensis Quinta was otherwise called Maxima» Se- 
quanorum, not from Maximus, the tyrant, as Carolus 4 
Sancto Paulo and many others think, for it was catled so 
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long before, in the time of Diocletian, as De Marca’ shows 
from an ancient inscription in Gruter. The ancient metro- 
polis of it was Visontium, or Bisuntio, Besanson. 2. Aven~ 
ticum, Avenche, which see was since translated to Lau- 
sanna. 3. Augusta Rauracorum, Aug'st, translated to Ba- 
sil. 4. Vindonissa, Winich, since translated to Constance. 
5. Bollica, Belley, which De Marca says, arose out of the 
ruins of a more ancient one, which was Noiodunum, Nion, 
formerly called Colonia Equestris. 


Sect. 9.—Of Belgica, Prima and Secunda. 


The most northern provinces of "Gallia were Belgica 
Prima and Secunda, and Germania Prima and Secunda, > 
which was all the country lymg north of the river 
Matrona, from near Paris and Meux to the Rhine. Belgica 
Prima had but four dioceses. 1. Augusta Trevirorum, — 
Treves, or Triers, the metropolis. 2. Mediomatricum, 
Metz. 3. Tullum, Toul. 4. Verodunum, Verdun in 
Lorrain. ‘a 

In the other Belgica there were ten dioceses. 1. Remi, 
Reims. 2. Augusta Suessionum, Soissons. 3. Catalau-— 
num, Chalons in Champaigne. 4. Laudunum, Leon. 5, 
Augusta Veromanduorum, Vermand; which being de- 
stroyed by the Huns, the see was translated to Neomagus, — 
or Noviodunum, now called Noyon.. 6. Cameracum, Cam-_ 
bray. 7. Tornacum, Tournay. 8. Sylvanectum, Senlis. 
9. Bellovacum, Beauvais. 10. Ambianum, Amiens. Some _ 
add two more, Taruanna, Therouenne, and Bononia, Bo- 
lougne. But Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo thinks these were not 
very ancient; for he finds no mention of the former before 
the time of Pope Zachary, Anno 750. And the latter was 
made out of the former a great many centuries after, in the 
time of Charles V. Anno 1350, when the see of Taruanna 
was divided into three, and translated to Bononia for that 
part of the diocese which is in France, and to Audomaro- 
polis, or St. Omers, for that part which is in Artois, and to 
Ipres for the third part in Flanders. 
SEE MS RPT ae epee, RL, gg 

1 Marca, de Prim at Lugdun. n. 64. - 
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Be ie a _- Secr. 10.—Of Gofinanica, Prima and Secunda. 


ermanica Prima had but four dioceses. 1. Mog untia- 
um, Mayence, or Ments. 2. Argentoratum, Strasburgh. | 
. Spira Nemetum, Spire. 4. Wormacia Vangionum, 
Vorms.. And Germanica Secunda had but two. 1. Colonia 
; Agrippina, Colen. 2. Tungri, or Aduatuca, Tungrorum, 
Tongres in Brabant; which see was first translated to Tra- 
jectum ad Mosam, Mastitehts and from thence to Leodium, 
or Liege, where it now continues, having the temporal 
jurisdiction joined to the spiritual, and twenty-four towns 
“or Cities subject to its command. Now I suppose any one, 
that knows any thing of the state of these countries, will . 
easily conclude, that the greatest part of these dioceses were 
large, as they are at this ‘days the whole number being but 
one hundred and twenty-two, when the bounds of Fr. rance 
extended much further than they do at present, including 
‘some. parts of Helvetia, Germania, and Belgium, which are 
q +: reckoned distinct — of themselves. 


wm 


Cie 
» Secr. hs hi ancient Division of the Spanish Provinces. 


Out of Fra rance, ‘passing over the Pyrenean mountains, we 
come into Spain, which, with the province of Tingitana, in 
A fric, and the islands called Baleares, made up another 
great civil diocese of the Roman empire under the Prefec- 
‘tus-Pretorio Galliarum. The whole country of Spain 
‘then was divided only into five provinces, Tarraconensis, 
i Jarthaginensis, Beetica, Lusitania, and Gallecia, and in these 
4 provinces there were never above seventy-four or seventy- 
six episcopal dioceses, when they were most numerous, and 
they are‘almost as many at this day. 


# 


‘af : ‘a 


« 


f sl Sxcr. 12.—Of Tarraconensis. 


In the pe province of Tarraconensis, which lay next to. 
vance, there were only sixteen dioceses. 1. Tarracona, 
ow Tarragona, the metropolis. 2. Dertosa, Tortosa. 3. 
eesaraugusta, Saragossa. 4, Tyrassona, or Turiasso, now. 
Tarazona. 5. Calagurris, Calahorra. 6. Auca, Oca. 7. 
sea, Huesca. 8. Pampelona. 9. Ilerda, Lerida. 10. Bar- 
sino, Barcelona. ll. Egara, Harraase, a place near Barce- 
VOL.M. * cc. 
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_lona, about.four or six leagues from it, and now united to 
it. 12.-Ausona, or Ausa, Vich de Ausona. 13. Gerunda, 
Girone. 14. Emporie, Bagpuriag: 15. Orgellum, Urgel. 
16,. Velia, now. Veleia. . 


Seer. 13. —Of Carthaginensis. 


Next to this, on the coast of the Mediterranean, lay the 
province, called Carthaginensis from the chief city Carthago, 
‘Carthagena, which was the ancient metropolis of the pro- 
vince, though Toledo afterward gained the privilege of be- 
ing a new metropolis, and at last succeeded to’ the dignity 
of the whole province. Beside these two, Carolus a Sancto 
Paulo reckons twenty-two more dioceses in this province, 
1, Complutum, now Alcala de Henares. 2. Oxoma, Osma. 
3. Pallentia. 4. Voleria, Valera la Vieja. 5. Sagun- 
tum, or Segontia, Siguenza. 6. Secobia, Segovia. 7. 
Arcabrica, Arcas. 8. Oretum, Oreto. 9. Valentia, Valen- 
cia. 10. Dianium, Denia. 11. Setabis, Xativa. 12. Basti, 
Baza. 13. Mentesa, Mentexa. 14. Salaria. 15. Acci, 
Guadix. 16. Segobriga, Segorbe: 17. Castulo, Gaz- 
lona. .18. Bigastrum. 19. Illicias, which some make the 
same as Alicante, others Origuela, or Elche. 20. Ergavica, 
a place of more doubtful situation, some taking it for Alea- 
niz, near Toledo, others for Penna Escritta, or Santaver. 21. 
Eliocrota, Lorea. 22. Urci, or Virgi, now Orce. 


Secr. 14.—Of Beetica. 


The next province of Beetica had but eleven dioceses, 
1. Hispalis, Sevil. 2. Italica, Sevilla la Vieja. 3. ipa, 
Niebla. 4. Astygis, Ecija. 5. Corduba, Cordova. 6. 
‘Egabrum, Cabra. 7. Eliberis, Elvira. 8. Malaca, Malaga. 
9. Asinda, or Assidonia, Medina Sidonia. 10. Tucci, Martos. 
11.. Abdara, Adra. 


Secor. 15.—Of Lusitania. 


In the province of Lusitania there were but nine dioceses. 
1. Emerita, Merida, the metropolis. 2. Abula, Avila. 3. 
Salmantica, Salamanca. 4. Ebora, Evora. ‘5. Cauria, Co- 
ria. 6, Pax. Julia, Beja, which some by mistake con- 
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found with Pax Augusta, now called Badajos, which is but 
_ ,& modern bishopric. 7. Ossonaba, Estoy. 8. Olysippo, 
Lisbon.» 9. Egita, Eidania. 


Sect. 16.—Of Gallecia. 


Gallzecia was a large province, and yet never had above 
thirteen or fourteen dioceses. In the council of Lucus 
_Augusti, or Lugo, under King Theodimir, Anno 569, a com- 
_plaint was made that the dioceses here were so large, that 

the bishops could scarce visit them in a year: upon which 
an order was made, that several new bishoprics, and one 
new metropolis should be erected; which was accordingly 
. done by the bishops then in council, who made Lugo to be 
the new metropolis, and raised several other episcopal sees 
out of the old ones, as is declared! in the Acts of that coun- 
cil, Bracara, now called Braga, was the old metropolis, 
which after the division had no more than seven dioceses 
subject to it. 1. Dumium. 2. Portus Calensis, now called 
El Puerto. .3. Conimbrica, Coymbra. 4. Viseum, Viseo. 
5. Lamecum, Lamego. 6. Valentia ad Minium, Valenzia, 
or Menno. 7. Legio, Leon. The other metropolis, Lucus 
Augusti, had but five suffragans. 1. Iria Flavia, El Padron. 
2. Auria, Orense. 3. Tude, Tuy. 4. Asturica, Astorga. 
5. Brittonia, Bretagna. Of these, Legio and Asturica are 
thought by many learned men to have been but one diocese 
in the time of Cyprian, because he joms them together in 
the same Epistle,? writing to the Church in both places; but 
I think the argument is hardly cogent, because he joms 
Emerita with them in the same inscription. There is 
another place, which some say had no diocese but a monas- 
tery, that is Dumium, near Braga: but this is a great mis- 
take; for though there be an instance or two in ancient 
history ® of bishops being ordained in monasteries without 
any diocese at all, yet we no where read that their monas- 
tery was their diocese: and in the present case it was far 
otherwise; for as a learned man* has showed, Dumium had 





~ 1 Con. Lucense. Con. tom. v. p. 875. 2 Cypr. Ep. 68. al. 67. Plebi- 
bus consistentibus ad Legionem et Asturice. 3 See Book iv. chap. vi. 
sect. 3. * Maurice, Defence of Dioc. Episc. p. 149. 
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another diocese beside the monastery. In the Acts of the 
council of Lugo it is said to have—familia regra, the King's 
court, belonging to it; for Martin Bracarensis, commonly 
called the apostle of Gallecia, having converted Theodimir, 
king of the Suevi, from the Arian heresy, was created 
bishop in the monastery of Dumium, which he had built, 
not forthe service of the monastery, but the King’s court, 
till he was translated to Bracara or Braga, the metropolis 
of the province: and further in the distribution of dioceses 
made by King Wamba, the bounds of this diocese are 
marked, from Duma to Albia, and from Rianteca to Adasa ; 
which though they be such obscure places, as geographers 
take no notice of, yet they argue the diocese to be larger 
than the monastery: or at least. this monastery, like that of 
Sublaqueum, in the diocese of Tibur, in Italy, had several 
villages under its jurisdiction; and so it might have a sufli- 
cient diocese, though not so large as the rest of the pro- 
vince of Galleecia, which were so vastly great as to need the 
wisdom and consideration of a council to contract them. 


Secr. 17,—Of the Islands Majorica, Minorica, and Ebusus. 


To these Spanish provinces we must join the Spanish 
islands, Majorica, Minorica, and Ebusus, which Carolus 4 
Sancto Paulo, by mistake, places with Sardinia as appen- 
dants of the Roman diocese. Majorica, the largest of the 
Baleares, was 110 miles in circuit, yet it never had above 
one episcopal diocese, whose chief seat was Palma, now 
called Mallorca, which is the name that the inhabitants at 
present give to the whole island, by others called Majorca. 
Minorica, Minorca, is sixty miles in compass, and anciently 
enjoyed a bishop of its own, whose see was Jamna, now 
called Citadella, the capital city of the island. Ebusus, now 
called Yvica, was less than these, yet large enough to make 
a distinct diccese, being forty-two miles in compass, having 
a city of the same name with several villages under its ju- 
risdiction. So that in all the Spanish provinces the dioceses 
were generally very large, and not one among them whose 
bounds did not far exceed the limits of a single congre- 
gation. : 
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Secr. 18.—The State of the Spanish Church evidenced from some of her 
“most ancient Councils. 

And that this was the true state of the Spanish Church in 
ancient times, appears from some of her most early coun- 
cals. The council of Eliberis, which was held Anno 305, in 
the beginning of the Diocletian persecution, has a canon, 
which plainly supposes the dioceses to have country-parishes, 
whenit says,’ “ If any deacon, who has the care of a people, 
shall baptize any one without a bishop or presbyter, the bishop 
shall consummate him by his benediction.” ‘The same is 
more plainly intimated by a canon of the first council of 
Toledo, Anno 400, which directs the presbyters of every 
church throughout each diocese,? “ to send to the bishop 
before Easter for chrism, to be used in baptism at Easter, 
and other solemn times, when baptism was to be adminis- 
tered.” This supposes the Spanish dioceses to have coun- 
try-parishes, where presbyters and deacons resided without 
the bishop, and it serves to confirm the account that has 
been given of the original state and division of those 
Churches, 


Secr. 19.—Of Ireland and Scotland. 


Out of Spain, we come at last to the British Isles, part of 
which only was under the Roman government, and called 
the Britannic diocese; for Ireland and the greatest. part of 
Scotland never came under that denomination. Yet in our 
passage it will not be amiss to say something of. them, as 
well as England, if it were for no other reason but to set 
aside and censure some fabulous reports that are made of 
them. When Ireland was first converted, or by whom, is 
not very material here to be inquired, since before the time 
of St. Patric, Anno 433, there is little mention of bishops or 
dioceses in this kingdom, and after him the accounts of them 
are so uncertain and dark, that Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo does 








ES ei Ey 
1 Con. Eliber. c. 77. Si quis diaconus regens plebem, sine episeopo vel 
presbytero aliquos baptizaverit, episcopus eos per benedictionem perficere 
dehebit. 2 Con. Tolet. i. ¢. 20. Placuit, ex hic die nullum alium 
nisi episcopum chrisma conficere, et per dicecesim destinare, ita ut de singulis 
ecclesiis ad episcopum ante diem Pasche diaconi destinentur, qui confectum 
chrisma ab episcopo destinatum, ad diem Pasche possint ad tempus deferre. 
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not pretend to give any other catalogue of them, but what 
he has from Cambden and the Provinciale Romanum, both 
of which are modern accounts; for they make mention of 
the diocese of Waterford, which, as Dr. Cave and other 
learned men have observed out of Eadmerus,’ was not 
erected till the year 1097, when King Murchertacus and 
the clergy of his kingdom petitioned Anselm, archbishop of 
Canterbury, who was then primate of that part of Ireland, 
to let Waterford be made a bishop’s see; to which petition 
he consented, and ordained one Malchus, whom they had _ 
elected, first bishop of the place. Nay, both these cata- 
logues also take notice of four archbishoprics in Ireland, 
which number of metropolitans was first introduced by 
Pope Eugenius, Anno 1151, as Baronius has observed out 
of Roger Hoveden; and the same thing is noted by Matthew 
Paris, Simeon Dunelmensis, Gervasius Chronicon, and others 
of our English writers. Yet because we have no catalogues 
of Irish dioceses older or more authentic than these, it will 
not be amiss to insert them in this place. That in Camb- 
den has the four archbishoprics and their suffragans in this 
order. . 


Archiepiscopo Armachano subsunt. 


1. Midensis, or Elnamirand. 2. Dunensis, or Dunda- 
lethglas. 3. Colchorensis, or Lugundunensis. 4. Conne-: 
rensis, 5. Ardachadensis. 6. Rathbotensis. 7. Rathlu- 
censis. 8. Daln-liguirensis. 9. Dearrihensis. 


Sub Archiepiscopo Dublinensi. 


1. Glendelacensis. 2. Fernensis. 3. Osseriensis, or De 
Canic. 4. Lechlinensis. 5. Kildarensis. 


- Sub Archiepiscopo Cassilienst. 


ibs Laoniensis de Kendalnam. 2. Limricensis. 3. De 
Insula Gathay. 4. De Cellumabrath. 5. Melicensis,-or De 
Emeleth. 6. Rossiensis, or Roscreensis. 7. Waterfordi- 





* Eadmer. Hist. lib. ii. p. 36, Vid. Cave, Hist, Literar. vol. ii. p. 373, 
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ensis, or De Batilfordians’ 8. Lismorensis. 9. Clonensis, 
or De Cluanania. 10. Corcagiensis. 11. De Rosalither. 
12. Ardefertensis. 


Sub Archiepiscopo Tuamensi. 


1. Duatensis, or Killmacduoc. 2. De Mageo. 3. Enach- 
dunensis. 4, De Cellaiaro. 5. De Roscomon. 6. Clon- 
fertensis. 7. Achadensis. 8. Ladensis, or Killaleth. 9. 
De Conany. 10. De Killmunduach. 11. Elphinensis. 


The other catalogue in the Provinciale Romanum, pub- 
lished by Carolus 4.Sancto Paulo in the Appendix to his 
Geography, advances the number of suffragans to fifty-three 
in the following order. 


Sub Archiepiscopo Armachano. 


‘1. Connerinensis. 2. Deconnannas, 3. Dedamlialiagg. 
4, Dedundaleglas. 5. Deardarchad. 6. Dedarrich. 7. In- 
gundunum. 8. Deralhboth. 9. Dunensis, or Drumorensis. 
10. Elualnirand, or Midensis. 11. Derathlurig. 12. Re- 
nensis, or Reuelensis, or Crocorensis. 13. Cluanensis, or 
Cluanerdensis. 14. Rochinosensis, or Rathbotensis. 15. 
Artagadonensis, or Ardocadensis. 16. Conerensis. 17. 
Heugamensis, 


Sub Archiepiscopo Dublinensi. 


1. Glendelacensis. “2. Caldetensis, or Kiscarensis. 3. 
Glensis, or Gluisonensis. 4, Ossinensis. 5. Darensis. 6. 
Gaininch. . 7. Licelinensis, ; 


Sub Archiepiscopo Cassellenst. 


1. Decendaluensis, or Laonensis, 2. Derostreensis, or 
Wldifordianus. 3. Deartefertensis. 4. Lunech, 5. Lis- 
morensis. 6. Firmaberensis, or Fymbarrensis. 7. De 
Insula. 8. Deduanamensis, or Cluanensis. 9, Laudensis. 
10. Carthax. 11. Tubricensis. 12. Decellininabrach. 13. 
Deconeagia, vel Corcagensis. 14. Artfertelensis. 15. De- 
nulech, or Umblicensis. 16. Derosailitchir, 17. Water- 
fordensis, 
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Sub Archiepiscopo Tuamensi. 


1. Demageonensis. 2. Achadensis. 3. Nelfinensis. 4. 
Decellaid. 5. Deconairi. :6. Eacdunensis, 7. Roscomon. 
8. ee 9. Cluartifertensis. 10. Deculuanferd. 


~ +11. Duacensis. . Bladensis. 


This seems to have been the greatest number ak bishops 
that ever Ireland had since it was a Christian nation. For 
as to the pretence of some modern writers, that there were 
-at one time no less than three hundred and sixty-five bishops, 
ordained by St. Patric, it is solidly refuted by Dr. Maurice," 
who shows plainly, that the story is not to be understood 
of so many bishops at once, but of that number in the reign 
of four kings successively, and in the compass of one hundred 
years ; which any one that carefully reads Bp. Usher’s An- 
tiquities,? whence the ground of the story is fetched, will 
easily discern: and it is no hard matter to conceive then, 
how there might be three hundred and fifty, or as Nennius 
tells the story, three hundred and sixty-five bishops in the 
compass of a whole century, though there were not above 
fifty or threescore at any one time living together. Another 
error committed by Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo in reference to 
the bishops of this nation, which makes the whole number 
of them subject to a single abbat, has been already rectified 
in speaking of the pea where I have showed? he mis- 
takes Hibernia for the little Isle of Huy in the north of 
Scotland, where a monastery was founded by Columbanus, 
‘the abbats of which, by an unusual custom, as Bede calls 
it, had some sort of superiority over the province of the 
northern Picts, and the. provincial bishops too ; but this has 
no relation to Ireland, nor any other part of Scotland than 
‘what has been now mentioned, 

As to the original state of dioceses in Scotland, Geib 
a Sancto Paulo : for want of light from ancient history could 
‘give no account of them, and therefore he only sets down 
the modern names. Under the archbishop of St. Andrews 


& 





* Maurice, Defence of Dioces. Episcop. P- 155. * Usher. Antiquit. 
Eccl, Brit. p. 490. 3 See Book vii. chap. iii. sect. 14, | 
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eight dioceses. 1. Dunkeld. 2. Brechin. 3. Aberdeen. 
‘4. Rosse. 5. Moravia, or Muray. 6. Cathnes. 7. Dum- 
blain. 8. The islands called Orchades. Under the arch- 
bishop of Glasgow three. 1. Candida Casa, or Whitern. 2. 
Lismore. 3. The Islands, that is, the Hebrides, or Western 
Islands, whereof Jona was one of the chief. ‘The principal 
town of this island, called Sodora, was made a bishop’s see 
by Gregory IV., Anno 840, whence the bishop of all those 
forty-four islands, together with the Isle of Man, which then 
was but a part of that diocese, had the name of Episcopus 
Sodorensis. But when the Isle of Man fell into the hands 
of the English, the Western Islands withdrew their obedi- 
ence from their ancient bishop, who commonly lived in this 
island, and set up another bishop of their own, who for a 
long time retained the title of Sodorensis, but at last he re- 
linquished that title to the bishop of the Isle of Man, and 
_ took the name of Insulanus, bishop of the Isles, which he 
‘still retains. The Provincitale Romanum makes no men- 
tion either of this diocese of these islands, or that other of 
the Orchades ; but speaks of one called Dearegarchel, be- 
longing to the Pope, and makes Glasgow only a suffragan 
to St. Andrews. By which it appears that it is not many 
ages since Glasgow was made an archbishopric, the bishop 
‘ of St. Andrews being then the only metropolitan among 
them. But about ancient dioceses we must not be very 
solicitous ; for whatever fabulous writers affirm, it is certain 
from Bede, that no part of this nation, possessed by the 
Picts, was converted till the fifth century, when first, in the 
‘time of Arcadius and Honorius, the southern Picts were 
converted by Ninias, a Briton, who built a church at Candida 
Casa, which was the first cathedral in that part of Scotland, 
and which gave denomination of Whitern to the place, as 
Bede observes,! because the church was built of stone, 
which was not a very usual thing among the Britons in 
those days. The northern Picts were not converted till 
above an hundred and fifty ‘years after this. For their 
apostle was Columbanus, the famous monk, who came out 
of Ireland, in the time of Justin Junior, Anno 565, to preach 


I Bede, lib. iii. c. 4 
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the Gospel to them, as Bede informs us in the same place. 
So that.it would be in vain to search after episcopal dioceses, 
before we have any certainty that Christianity was planted 
among them. In the following ages we have no particular 
account of any other diocese, save this of Candida Casa, in 
Bede, or any other authentic writer. For though they 
speak of bishops both among the southern and the northern 
Picts, yet they take no notice of the names of their sees. 
Whence some. have concluded, that the Scottish bishops 
had no proper sees, but were ordained at large for the whole 
country; and others, that there was but one bishop for all 
the region. The first of which opinions is incredible, be-~ 
cause it is against the known rule of the Catholic Church, 
which forbad any bishop to be ordained at large: and the 
other is expressly refuted by Bede,! who speaks of several 
bishops in the province of the northern Picts; and by the 
writer of the Life of Ninias, in Bp. Usher’s Antiquities, who 
says,? “that, Ninias having converted the southern Picts, 
ordained them presbyters, and consecrated them bishops, 
and divided the whole region into certain Parochie, or dio- 
ceses, and so returned to his own church again,” meaning: 
Candida Casa before mentioned. Whence it is evident, 
there were bishops both among the northern and southern 
Picts, though the names of their dioceses be not mentioned, 
As for the diocese of Candida Casa, Bp. Usher. truly ob- 
serves, that it was not properly in any part of the Picts’ 
dominions, but in that part or province of the Romish 
Brita, which was called Valentia, and afterwards Bernicia 
by Bede, when it was under the dominion of the Saxons, 
Bp. Usher? thinks it-was also sometimes called the king- 
dom of Cambria or Cumberland; and that the diocese of 
Casa Candida was some time of equal extent with that king- 
dom, reaching from Glasgow on the river Clota or Clyde, to 
Stanemore-Cross in the borders of Westmoreland ; and that 
in the time of Kentigern the see was removed to Glasgow. 
But when the Irish-Scots had seized this country, and given 





’ Bede, lib. iii. c. 4. ? Vit. Niniz ap. Usser. Antiq. p. 350. Ordi- 
navit presbyteros, episcopos consecravit, et totam terram per certas paro- 
chias divisit, confirmatisque in fide omnibus, ad ecclesiam suam est regressus, 
3 Usser. Antiq. p. 349. 
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it the name of Galloway, ‘this and the neighbouring regions 
were all subjected to the bishop of Sodora, whose residence 
was in the Isle of Man; till Malcolm the Third, King of 
Scots, made Candida Casa a bishop’s-see again, and 
assigned it the country of Galloway for its diocese, which 
continues to be so to this day. I cannot give any such par- 
ticular account. of any other diocese in the kingdom of 
Scotland for want of certain records; but this is certain, 
that from the first conversion of it first by Ninias, and then 
by Columbanus, they had several bishops among the Picts ; 
part of whose country being made tributary, as well as Va- 
lentia, to the Saxon king's of Northumberland, their bishops 
consequently became subject to the metropolitan of York, 
from whose hands they sometimes had their ordination. 


Secr. 20.—Of the British Church in England and Wales. 


‘There remains only one country more to be examined, 
which is our own part of the British nation ;—a country 
that embraced the Christian faith as early as any of the 
western parts of the world, and therefore may be presumed: 
to have received the same form of government that we have 
found in all other Churches. It has been noted before, that 
the Britannic diocese was divided by the Romans at first 
into three provinces, and then into five: but by the injury 
of time we have no complete account of what bishoprics. 
were erected in every province. They who speak of a pre- 
cise number of flamens and archflamens, turned into so 
many archbishops and bishops, seem rather to deliver their 
own fancies, than relate true history. That which is certain 
in the case, is this:—there were here in the beginning of the 
fourth century such episcopal churches as were in all other 
nations; for the bishops of these churches were summoned 
to councils as others were. There were British bishops in 
the council of Arles, Eborius! de Civitate Eboracensi, 
Restitutus de Civitate Londinensi, Adelphus de Civitate 
Colonia Londinenstum. The last of which Holstenius? 
following Cambden and Selden in his Notes upon Eutychius, 


1 Con. Arelat. 1. An. 314. 2Holsten. Annot. in Carol. aS. Paulo. 
p. 108. rit 
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thinks ought rather to’ 6 read Colonia Camalodunensium, 
which some take to be Colchester, others Maldon, others _ 
Walden in Essex. But a late learned antiquary! in his 
Posthumous Observations’ upon Antonine’s Itinerary of 
Britain, has happily discovered that the true reading should 
in all probability be Colonia Lindi, which is the old Roman 
name for Lincoln, as he shows not only out of Antonine and 
Ptolemy who call it Lindum, but out of the anonymous geo- 
grapher of Ravenna, who more expressly styles it Lindwm 
Colonia ; which with a little variation is the name that is 
given it also by Bede,? who calls it Lindocolina, and the 
region thereabout Provincia Lindissi, whence I presume 
comes the name of Lindsey-Coast, which is the name of 
one part of that provinee to this day. - 

But to return to the ancient bishops of this nation, ae 
authors say, there were British bishops in the council of 
Nice ; but that does not so evidently appear from ancient 
history. It is more certain there were three bishops from 
Britain in the council of Ariminum, as Sulpicius Severus 
informs us.2 And Athanasius* also takes notice of British 
bishops in the council of Sardica, Anno 347. And Hilary 
inscribes his book, De Synodis,? to the bishops of the 
British provinces among many others. Yet none of these 
authors tell us precisely the number of the whole college, 
and therefore we can only conjecture from the remains of 
those British bishops which -continued in Wales after the 
Saxon conquests, and were there at the coming of Austin 
into England. Bede ® takes notice of seven ‘of those, who 
came to the synod of Worcester, or Austin’s-Oak, to confer 
with Austin about the settlement of the Church. And over 
these was also a metropolitan, to whom they professed sub- 
jection in the council, which was the archbishop of Menevia, 
or St. David's, or, as they term him, the archbishop of Caer- 
Leon lee Uske, because that was the ancient metropoli- 
tical see, before it was translated to St. David’s. The 
names of the other suffragans, as:‘some of the British histo- 





' Dr. Gale, Not. in, Antonin. Iter. Britan. p. 96. ? Bede, lib. ii. c. 16, 
® Sulpic. lib. ii. p. 109. * Athan. Apol. 2, p.720, 5 Hilar. de 
Synodis. Provinciarum Britanniarum Episcopis. ® Bede, Hist. Gent, 
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rians’ record them in Latin, were then Herefordensis, Ta- 
vensis, Paternensis, Banchorensis, Elviensis, Vicciensis, 
Morgarensis, that is Hereford, Landaff, Lan-Patern, Ban- 
gor, St. Asaph, Worcester, and Morgan. Now if the num- 
ber of bishops in other provinces were answerable to this, 
we may conclude, there were more bishops before the inva- 
sion of the Saxons than there are at this day. But when 
Austin came into England, he found none except the fore- 
mentioned. However Gregory the Great gave him orders 
to settle twenty-six bishops, twelve bishops suffragans to 
the bishop of London, and as many subject to the metropo- 
litan of York, and reserve to himself the primacy over the 
whole nation.* Yet this was rather a scheme laid for future 
ages, when the whole nation should be converted, than any 
present settlement or constitution of the Church: for above 
fifty years after this, there were not above seven bishops in 
all the Heptarchy, or seven Saxon kingdoms, as appears 
from the account which Bede gives of the council of Herud- 
ford, Anno 673, where were present, Theodore; archbishop 
of Doroyvernia or Canterbury ;? Bisi, bishop of the East-Angles ; 
Wilfrid, bishop of the Northumbrians; Putta, bishop of Ro- 
chester ; Leutherius, bishop of the West-Saxons; and Win- 
frid, bishop of the whole province of the Mercians. In which 
council‘ a canon was made, “ that the number of bishops 
« should be augmented, as the number of converts should 
increase.” But nothing was done for the present, save that 
Bisi or Bifus, bishop of the East-Angles, being grown old, 
two others, Ecca and Badwin were consecrated in his room ; 
and from that time to the age in which Bede lived, that 
province had two bishops, as our author notes in the same 
place. These were the bishops of Elmham and Dunwich, 
which were afterwards united, and the see removed to Thet- 
ford, and from thence to Norwich, whose bishops succeed 
to the whole kingdom of the East-Angles. So that in that 
age a kingdom and a diocese were almost commensurate. 








1 Galfrid Monumeth. Hist. lib. viii. c.4. Vid. Powel. Not. in Girald. 
Cambrens. Itinerar. Cambriz. lib. ii. p. 170. 2 Bede, c; 29. 
a Bede, lib. iv. c.5. * Con. Herudford. c.9. ap. Bede, ibid. In 
commune tractatum est, ut plures episcopi, crescente numero fidelium, auge- 
yentur, sed de hic re ad presens silemus. 
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‘In the kingdom of Northumberland there were at first but 
two bishops, whose sees were York and Lindisfarne. But 
not long after, Anno 678, Egfrid, king of Northumberland, 
having expelled Wilfrid, bishop of York, from his see, four or 
five bishops were ordained in his room, one in the province 
of Deira; another in the province of Bernicia; a third at 
Hagulstade or Hexam in Northumberland ; a fourth in the 
province of the Picts, which was then subject to the English ; 
and a fifth in the province of Lindissi, as Bede? calls it, 
which was lately taken out of the diocese and kingdom of 
‘Mercia, and not long after laid to it agai. The great - 
kingdom of Mercia, comprehending the counties of Glou- 
cester, Hereford, Worcester, Warwick, Leicester, Cambridge, 
Rutland, Northampton, Lincoln, Nottingham, Bedford, 
Buckingham, Oxford, Derby, Stafford, Shropshire, Cheshire, 
and part of Hertfordshire, was at first but the diocese of 
one bishop, whom Bede commonly calls the bishop of the 
Angli Mediterranet, or Mercians, whose see was Litchfield, 
the royal-seat and metropolis of the kngdom of Mercia; till 
about the year 678, a new see was erected at Sidnacester in 
Lincolnshire, and sometime after another at Dorchester in 
Oxfordshire, which were afterwards united and removed to 
Lincoln. Out of this large diocese also the sees of Wor- 
cester and Hereford were taken, as Ely was out of that part 
which fell to Lincoln: not to mention the dioceses of 
Chester, Peterborough, Oxford, and Gloucester, which had 
their rise out of the same at the Reformation. The diocese 
of Winchester was also very large at first, containing all the 
kingdoms of the west-Saxons, till it was divided by King 
Ina between Winchester and Sherborn, Anno 705. The 
latter of which was afterwards subdivided into the dioceses 
of Cornwall, Devonshire, . Somersetshire, Wiltshire and 
Dorsetshire, some of which being united again made up the 
dioceses of Exeter, Wells, Salisbury, and Bristol, as they 
now stand in the present frame and constitution of the 
Church. I think it needless to carry this inquiry any further, 
since what has been already suggested sufficiently shows, 
that the dioceses in England were anciently much larger 


2. 





1 Bede, lib. iv. c, 12. 
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‘than they are now, and that it has ever been the wisdom of 
the Church to multiply and’contract them. Though many 
‘of them still remain so large, that if they be compared with 
some of the ancient: Italian dioceses, one of them will be 
found to be equal to ten or twenty of those which lay round 
about Rome. 


Secr. 21.—The whole Account confirmed from some ancient Canons of the 
Church, 

I shall conclude this Chapter with a few ancient canons, 
which confirm the account that has been given of episcopal 
dioceses throughout the world, as supposing them generally 
to have country-regions and country-parishes belonging to 
them. The council of Neocesarea, which was held some 
years before the council of Nice, makes express mention? 
of “ TloeoBurepo: ’Emrywpto, country presbyters,” who are 
forbidden to officiate in the city-church, save only in the 
absence of the bishop or city-presbyters. The council of 
Antioch has two canons of the same import: the one 
describes a bishop’s diocese® to be “a city and all the 
region that was subject to it, wherein he might ordain pres- 
byters and deacons, and order all things according to his 
own judgment without consulting his-metropolitan:” the 
other is a provision concerning the chorepiscopi,? who 
were seated in the villages and regions about the city, “ that 
they should govern the churches committed to them, and 
content themselves with that care, ordaining readers, sub- 
deacons and exorcists; but not presbyters or deacons, 
unless commissioned to it by the city-bishop, to whom both 
they and their region were subject.” A like provision is 
made by the council of Nice,* in case a Novatian bishop 
should return to the unity of the Catholic Church, that 
then the Catholic bishop might provide him the place of a 
chorepiscopus in some part of his diocese, that there might 
not be two bishops im one city. And indeed all the canons | 
that mention the chorepiscop?, are full proof that a diocese 
was not only a city, but a country-region, over which those 





¥ Con. Neocesar. c. 13. 2 Con. Antioch. c. 9. 8 [bids c.,10. 
* Con. Nic. c. 8. 
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chorepiscopi presided, under the inspection of the city- 
bishop, to whom they were accountable. The canons of 
Sardica,! and Laodicea,? do plainly suppose the same thing 
when they prohibit bishops to be ordained in smal] cities or 
villages, because a presbyter or itinerant visitor might be 
sufficient to take care of them. So in the African canons, 
one’ orders the same as the council of Toledo, “ that every 
presbyter throughout the diocese, who has the care of a 
church, shall have recourse to his own bishop for chrism to 
be used at Easter:” and another says,‘ “ No bishop shall 
leave his principal church, to go to reside upon any other 
church in the diocese.” Which canons speak plain non- 
sense, unless it be supposed that there were then other 
churches in the diocese beside the mother-church. . 


Sect. 22.—And from the Bishop’s Obligation to visit his Diocese once a 
Year, and Confirm. 

The bishop’s obligation to visit his diocese, is a further 
proof of the same thing; for this was a necessary conse- 
quent of having several churches at a distance under his 
jurisdiction: such as he could not personally attend himself, 
he was obliged to visit, and see that they were provided of 
a proper incumbent, and that every thing was performed in 
due order. St. Austin and St. Basil,’ who had pretty large 
dioceses, speak often upon this account of their being em- 
ployed in their visitations. And the rule in some places 
was to visit ordinarily once a year, as appears from the 
council of Tarraco in Spain, which lays this injunction on 
bishops,® “ because it was found by.experience, that many 
churches in their dioceses were left destitute and neglected, 
therefore they were obliged to visit-them once a year.” 
And if a diocese was so large, that a bishop could not per- 
form this duty annually, that was thought a reasonable 
cause to divide the diocese, and lay some part of the burden 
upon a new bishop; which was the reason assigned in the 





1 Con. Sardie. c. 6. 2 Con. Laodic. c. 56. § Con. Carth, iv. 
c. 36. * Con. Carth. v. c. 5. 5 Basil. Ep. 264. § Con. 
Tarracon. c. 8. Reperimus nonnullas dicecesanas ecclesias esse destitutas. 
Ob quam rem hic constitutione decrevimus, ut annuis vicibus episcopo dice- 
ceses visitentur, &c. ; 
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council of Lugo for dividing the large diocese of Gallecia, 
as has been observed before! in speaking of the Spanish 
Churches. St. Jerom has a remark upon the exercise of 
confirmation, which also mightily confirms this notion’ of 
ancient episcopal dioceses. He says? “It was the custom 
of the Churches, when any persons were baptized by pres- 
byters or deacons: in villages, castles, or other remote 
places, for the bishop to go to them and give them imposi- 
tion of hands, in order to receive the Holy Ghost; and that 
many places lay at so great a distance, that the parties bap- 
tized died before the bishop could come to visit them;” 
which is a plain description of such dioceses as we have 
generally found in every part of the Catholic Church, some 
_ few provinces excepted, where the number of cities’ and 
populousness of the country made dioceses more numerous 
-and_of less extent than in other places. 


_ CHAP, VII. 


The Notitia, or Geographical Description of the Bishoprics 
of the Ancient Church, as first made by the Order of 
Leo Sapiens, compared with some others. 


For the fuller proof of what has been asserted in the last 
Chapters, and to give the reader a clear view of the state 
of the ancient Church, I shall here subjoin one of the 
Notitiz, or Catalogues of bishoprics contained in the five 
greater patriarchates, Constantinople, Rome, Antioch, Jeru- 
salem, and Alexandria, according to the account that was 
taken first by the order of the Emperor Leo Sapiens, about 
‘the year 891; for though this does not come up to the 
antiquity of these other records, which I have generally 
‘made use of in this work, yet being the most ancient and 





~ 7 See Sect. 14 of this Chap. ® Hieron. Dial. cont. Lucifer. c. 4, 
Non abnuo hance esse Ecclesiarum: consuetudinem, ut ad eos qui longé in 
minoribus urbibus per presbyteros et diaconos baptizati sunt, episcopus ad 
invocationem Sancti Spiritfis manum impositurus excurrat. Anda little after, 
—Alioquin si episcopi tantim imprecatione Spiritus Sanctus defluit, lugendi 
sunt quiin yillulis, aut in castellis, aut in remotioribus locis per presbyteros 
aut diaconos baptizati, ante dormierunt, quam ab episcopis inviserentur. 
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perfect account we thaye'’ in the kind, and agreeing with the 
scattered remains of antiquity of this nature, it will be 
useful, asa collateral evidence, to corroborate the account 
that has been given of the division and extent of dioceses in 
the primitive Church. And I the rather choose to insert it 
here, to satisfy the curiosity of many of my readers, to 
whose view, perhaps, this Notitia may not otherwise come, 
being scarce to be met with but in books of great rarity or 
great price, which fall not into the hands of every ordinary 
reader. The first of this kind was published by Leuncla- 
vius in his Jus Greco-Romanum,; Anno 1596, in Greek 
and Latin, under the name of Leo Sapiens, the reputed 
author of it; after which some others, but imperfect, were 
set forth by Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo? in his Geography of 
the Ancient Church; the defects of which were supplied by 
Jacobus Goar, froma MS. in the French Kings’ library, 
which he published at. the end of Codinus* among the 
Byzantin historians, Anno 1648; and by Bp. Beverege, from 
a MS. in the Bodleian Library, published in his Notes* 
upon the Pandects, Anno 1672. The last of which being 
acknowledged to be the most perfect in the kind, has been 
since reprinted by the learned Schelstrate,® with some notes 
and observations upon the defects and variations of all the 
former; which, having revised and compared them together, 
I shall here present to the curious reader, that he may have 
them all together in one view. 


. The order of cireideate of the most ‘hob patriarchs.— 
1. Of Rome. 2. Constantinople. 3. Alexandria. 4. Antioch.. 
5, Aelia, or Jerusalem. 

The order of presidency of ne metropolitans, and auto- 
cephalt, and bishops, subject to the apostolical throne of 
this divinely preserved and imperial city, viz. Constanti-~ 
nople. : 


> 





Y Leunclav. Jus. Gr. Rom. tom. i. p. 88. ? Carol. a S. Paulo, Ap- 
pend. ad Geograph. Sacr. ® Codin. de Offic. Constant. in Append., 
p. 337. * Bevereg. Not. in Can. 36. Concil. Trull. 5 Schel- 
strat. de Con. Antioch, Dissert. iv. c, 18, p. 425. 


16 Honorias. 


17 Pontus Polemoniacus. 


18 Galatia. 

19 Lycia. 

20 Caria. - 

21 Phrygia Cappatiana. 
22 Phrygia Salutaris. 
23 Lycaonia. 

24 Pisidia. 

25 Pamphylia. 

26 Cappadocia. 

27 Lazica. 

28 Thracia. 

29 Rhodope. 

30 Insulee Cyclades. 
31 Heemimontis. 

32 Heemimontis. 

33 Phrygia Pacatiana. 
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Provinces. Metropolitans. 
1 Cappadocia. l Ceesarea. 
-2 Asia. 2 Ephesus. 
8 Europa. 3. Heraclea in Thrace. 
A. Galatia. 4 Ancyra. 3 
5 Hellespontus. 5 Cyzicum. 
.6 Lydia. 6 Sardes. 
_ .T Bithynia. 7 Nicomedia. 
8 Bithynia. 8 Nice. 
.9 Bithynia. 9 Chalcedon. 
10 Pamphylia. 10 Sida. 
11 Armenia. 11 Sebastea. 
12 Hellenopontus. 12 Amasea. 
13 Armenia. — 13 Melitene. 
14 Cappadocia. 14 Tyana. 
15 Paphlagonia. 15 Ganga. 


16 Claudiopolis. 

17 Neocesarea. 

18 Pessinus,orJustinianopolis. 
19 Myra. 

20 Stauropolis. 

21 Laodicea. 

22 Synada. 

23 Iconium. 

24 Antiochia. 

25 Perga, or Sileum. 
26 Mocessus. 

27 Phasis. 

28 Philippopolis. 

29 Trajanopolis. 

30 Rhodos. 

31 Adrianopolis. 

32 Martianopolis. 
33 Hierapolis. 


Here ends the account of provinces and metropolitans in 
the Notitia of Bp. Beverege and Goar, but in Leunclavius 
these other metropolitans are added, without any mention 


of provinces at all. 


34. Thessalonica. 


35. Corinthus. 36. 
pd2 
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Creta. 37. Athen. 38. Seleucia. 39. Patre. 40. Tra~ 
pezus. 41. Calabria. 42. Larissa. 43, Naupactus. 44. 
Philippi. 45. Dyrrachium. 46. Smyra. 47. Catana. 48. 
Ammorium. 49..Camachus. 50. Cotyaium. 51. Seve- 
riana. 52. Mitylene. 53. Nove Patre. 54. Euchaita. 
55. Amastris. 56.Chonw. 57. Hydrus. 58. Kelzene. 
59. Colonia. 60. Thebs. 61. Serre. 62. Pompeiopolis. 
63. Rossia.. 64. Alania, 65. Awnus. 66. Tiberiopolis. 
67. Achaia. 68. Cerasus. 69. Nacolia. 70, Germania. 
71. Madyta. 72. Apamea. 73. Basileum. 74. Drystra. 
75. Nazianzus. 76. Corcyra. 77. Abydus. 78. Methymna. 
79. Christianopolis. 80. Rusium. 81. Lacedzemonia. 82. 
Naxia. 83. Attalia. To which the Scholiast adds three 
more, Sebastopolis, Euripus, and Cybistis. Herculis. 

After the metropolitans follow the autocephali, or inde- 
pendent bishops, whieh the Notitia in Leunclavius calls 
archbishops. They were such as had neither metropolitans 
above them, nor suffragans under them, being immediately 
subject to the patriarch only, as Goar’s Notitia informs us. 
In Bp. Beverege’s Notitia they are as follows. 


Provinces. Autocephali. 

1 Mysia. 1 Odyssus. 

2 Scythia. 2 Tomi. 

3 Europa. 3 Bizya. 

4 Paphlagonia. 4 Pompeiopolis. 

5 Asia. & Smyrna. 

6 Isauria. 6 Leontopolis. 

7 Rhodope. 7 Maronea. 

8 Bithynia. 8 Apamea. 

9 Rhodope. 9 Maximianopolis. 
10 Galatia. 10 Germia. 
11 Europa. 11 Arcadiopolis. 
i2 Thracia. 12 Berea. 

13 Lesbus. 13 Mitylene. 
14 Hellespontus. 14° Parium. 
15 Caria. 15 Miletus, or Melitus. 
16 Thracia. 16 Nicopolis. 
17 Insule. 17 Proconesus. 


18 Rhodope. 


18 Anchialus. 
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Provinces. ‘ Autocephali. — 

i9 Europa. ~ 19 Selymbria. 

20 Lesbus. 20 Methymna. 

21 Bithynia. 21 Cius. 

22 Europa. 22 Aprus. 

23 Rhodope. 23 Cypsala. 

24 Zicchia. 24 Cherson. 

25 Zicchia. 25 Bospori. 

26 Zicchia. * 26 Nicopsis. 
, 27 Isauria. . 27 Cotrada. 

28 Hellenopontus. 28 Euchete. 

29 Cyclades Insule. - 29 Carpathus. 

30 Rhodope. 30 Anus. 
31 Europa. , 31 Drizapara, or Mesena. - 
32 Heemimontis. 32 Mesembria. 
33 Armenia. 33 Heracliopolis,or Phylactoe. 
34 Abasgia. 34 Sebastopolis. 

35 Pontus Polemoniacus. 35 Trapezus. 

36 Paphlagonia. ' 36 Amastris. 

37 Lycaonia. 37 Misthia. 

38 Pisidia. 38 Neapolis. 

39 Mare Aigeum. -39 Aigene. 

40 Phrygia Salutaris. 40 Cotyaium, 

41 Pamphylia. Al Selga. 


To these, in Goar’s. Notitia, are added two more, Delica 
or Derce, and Reni in Armenia. But that in Leunclavius 
has but thirty-nine, whereof sixteen are different names ; 
viz. Nice, Messana, Garella, Brisis, Carabyzia, Lemnus; 
Leucas, Cudrae, Soteropolis, Pedachthoa, Eroina,: Gotthia; 
Sugdaia, Phulle, Pharsala, and Matrach. And several of 
those, which in the Bodleian Notitia are called autocephali, 
are in Leunclavius reckoned among the metropolitans, as 
Trapezus, Smyrna, Cotyaium, Mitylene, Amastris, Pompei- 
opolis, Aunus, and Apamea. Whence it is easy to conclude, 
that archbishops and autocephali were then a sort of titular 
metropolitans, who had the privilege of being independent, 
though they had no suffragan bishops under them, 
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Now follow the particular provinces, with the number of 
bishoprics contained in each of them. 


_ Province of Cappadocia. 


1. Caesarea, the metropolis. 2. Therme Regie. 3. Nine 
4, Methodiopolis Armeniz. 5. Camuliana. 6. Ciscissus,. 
or Cissus. To which are added in Leunclavius. 7. Kuaissa.. 
8. Serias. 9. Arathia. 10. A¢polia. 


Province of Asia. 


1. Ephesus, the metropolis. 2. Hypepe. 3. Tralles. 
4. Magnesia ad Meandrum. 65. Elea. 6. Adramyttium. 
7.Assus. 8. Gargara. 9. Mastaura. 10. Caloe. 11. 
Bryulla. 12. Pittamne. 13. Myrine. 14. Phocia. 15. Au- 
rillopolis, or Aureliopolis. - 16. Nisa, or Nyssa. 17. 
Maschacoma. 18. Metropolis. 19. Baretti. 20. Magnesia. 
21. Aninantes. 22. Pergamus. 23. Anea. 24. Priene. 
25. Arcadiopolis. 26. Nove Aule. 27. Templum Jovis. 
28. Augaza. 29. Sion. 30. Colophon. 31. Levedus, or 
Lebedus. 32. Teus. 33. Erythre. 34. Clazomenz. 35. 
Attadri, or Antandri. 36. Theodosiopolis, or Peperine. 
37. Cyme. 38. Paleeopolis. To which are added in Leun- 
clavius, Thryzea and Chliara, but Phocia, Magnesia, and 
Clazomenz are wanting. 


Here the Province of Thracia and Macedoma is interposed 
in Leunclavius. 


1. Heraclea, the metropolis. 2. Theodoropolis. 3. 
Rheedestus. 4. Panium. 5. Hexamilium. 6. Calliopolis. 

7. Peristasis. 8. Chariopolis. 9. Chaleis. 10. Daoneum. 
' 11. Madyta.. 12. Pamphilus. 13. Medea. 14. Lizicus. 
15. Sergentza. 16. Metra. 17. Tzurolloe. 18. Athyra. 


In the other Notitie the last Province is called the Province 
of Europa, but tt has but Siz Bishoprics assigned to 
he ae MOU ; 
1. Heraclea. 2. Panium. 3. Calliopolis. 4. Cherro- 
nesus. 5, Cyle. 6. Redestus. 
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Province of ‘Galatia. 


_ 1. Ancyra, the metropolis. 2. Tabia, or Attabia. 3. He- 
liopolis. 4. Aspona. 5. Berinopolis. 6. Mizzus. 7. Cina. 
8. Anastasiopolis. 


Province of Hellespontus. 


1. Cyzicum, the metropolis. 2. Germe. 3. Poemanium. 
4. Oce. 5. Baris. 6. Adrianotheree. 7. Lampsacus. 8. 
Abydus. 9. Dardanus. 10. Ilium. 11. Troas. 12. Pe- 
onia. 13. Melitopolis. 


Province of Lydia. 

1. Sardes, the metropolis. 2. Philadelphia. 3. Tripolis. 
4. Thyatira. 5. Seta. 6. Arilliapolis, or Aureliopolis. _ 7. 
Gordi. 8. Troalli. 9. Sala. 10. Silandus. 11. Meeonia. 
12. Fanum Apollinis. 13. Hyrcanis. 14. Mustina. 15. Ar- 
custus, or Acarasus. 16. Apollonias. 17. Attalia. 18. 
Baga. 19. Balandus. 20. Mesotymolus. 21. Hieroce- 
sarea. 22. Dale. 23. Stratonicea. 24. Cerasia. 25. 
Sattala. 26. Gabbala. 27. Hermocapelia. 


Province of Bithynia. 


1. Nicomedia. 2. Prusa, or Theopolis. 3. Preenetus, 
4, Helenopolis: 5. Basilinopolis. 6. Daschylium. _ 7. 
Apollonias. 8. Adriana. 9. Ceesarea. 10. Gallus, or 
Lophi. 11. Daphnusia. 12. Eriste. 


The same Province. 


1. Nice. 2. Modrina, or Mela, or Melian. 3. Linoe. 
4, Taius. 5. Gerduserve. 6. Numerice. 7. Maximiane. 
It is added in Leunclavius, that Chalcedon, in the same 
provitice, had no sees under it, as being only an autocepha- 
lus, or honorary metropolis. 


Province of Pamphylia. 


1. Scida. 2. Aspendus. 3. Ettena. 4. Orymna. 5. 
Cassa, .6, Semnea. 7. Corallia. 8. Coracissus. 9. Sy- 
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ethra, or Synedra. 10. Mylone, or Justinianopolis. 11. An- 
amanda. 12. Dalisandus, or Duldasus. 13. Isbi. 14. 
Lybra. 15. Colybrassus. 16. Manea.' ; 


Province of Armenia. 


Vessbestes. 2. Sebastopolis. 3. Nicopolis. 4. Satala. 
5. Colonia. 6. Berissa. ° 


Province of Hellenopontus, 


1. Amasea. 2. Amissus. 3. Sinope. 4. Ibora, or 
Pimolissa. 5. Andropa. 6. Zalithus, cr Leontopolis. 7. 
Zela, 


Province of Armenia Secunda. 


1. Melitene. 2. Arca. 3. Cucusus. 4. Arabissus. 5. 
Ariaratha. 6. Ceomanee, or Comana. 


Province of Cappadocia Secunda. 


1. Tyana, or ee 2. Cybistra. 3. F austinopolis. 
4. Sasima. 


Province of Paphlagonia. 
1. Gangra. 2. Junopolis, or Innopolis. 3. Dadybra. 4. 
Sore. 


Here follows next the Province of Thessalia in Leunclavius, 
which is omitted in others. 


1. Thessalonica. 2. Citria. 3. Berrhwa. 4. Drugubitia. 
- 5. Servia. 6. Casandria. 7. Campania, or Castrium. 8. 

Petra. 9. Herculia, or Ardameria. 10. Hierissus. 11. Lite, 
or Rentene. 12. Bardariote. 


Province ef Honorias. 


1. Claudiopolis. 2. Heraclea Ponti. 3. Prusias. 4. Tius, 
5, Cratea. 6. Hadrianopolis. 
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Province of Pontus Polemoniacus. 


1. Neocesarea. 2. Trapezus.. 3. Cerosantes. 4. Pole- 
moneum. 5. Comana. To these are added in Leunclavius, 
6. Halyeum. 7. Rhizeum. 8. Coceus. 9. Eunicus. . The 
Scholiast adds three more,.10. Aradase. . 11. Martyropolis. 
12. Hypsela. 


Province of Galatia Secunda. 


1. Pessinus. 2. Mericium. 3. Eudoxias. 4. Pitanissus. 
5. Trochnada. 6. Germocolonia. 7. Spalea, or Justinia- 
nopolis. 8. Orcistus. 


Province of Lycta. 


1. Myra. 2. Mastera. 3.Telmessus. 4. Limyra. 5. A- 
raxe. 6..Aprilla. 7..Tatla. 8. Arnea. 9. Sidyma. 10. 
Zenopolis. 11. Olympus. 12. Otla. 13. Corydala. 
14, Cannus. 15. Xanthus. 16. Acrassus. 17. Marciana. 18. 
Bobus, or Sophianopolis. 19. Chomas. 20. Onunda. 21. 
Phelius. 22. Candana. 23. Phaselis. 24. Antiphellus. 
25. Acalissus. 26. Rhodiapolis. 27. Acanda. 28. Lebissus. 
29. Eudocias. 30. Paliote. 31. Combi. 32. Patara. 33. 
Barbura. 34. Nessus. 35. Cianea. 36. Melata. 


Province of Caria. 


1. Stauropolis. 2. Cibyra. 3. Siza., 4. Heraclea Salbaci. 
5. Apollonias. 6. Heraclea. 7. Lacyma, which Leuncla- 
vius makes but one, Heraclea Lacymorum. 8, Tabi. 9. 
Larba. 10. Antiochia Meeandri. 11. Tarpasse. 12. Har- 
passe. 13. Neapolis. 14. Orthysias. 15. Anotetarta. 
16. Alabandi. 17. Stratonicea. . 18. Alinda. 19, Mylassz. 
20. Mezus, or Amezon. 21. Jassus, 22. Barbilius. 23. 
Halicarnassus. .24. Hylarima. 25. Cnidus. 26. Metaba. 
27. Mindus. 28. Hieron. 29. Cindrama. 30. Cerama. 
31. Promissus. 


Province of Phrygia Cappatiana, or Pacatiana. 


1. Laodicea. 2. Tiberiopolis. 3. Azana. 4. Ancyrosuna. 
5. Pelta. 6. Appia. 7. Teria. 8. Iluza. 9. Acada. 10. 
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Tranopolis. 11. Sebasta. 12. Eumenia. 13. Timenus 
Therarum. 14. Agatha Coma. 15, Alina. 16. Tripolis. 
17. Attanassus. 18. Trapezopolis. 19. Siblia. In 
Leunclavius there are twenty-one cities, whereof many 
go by different names in this province, as Acmonea, Che- 
rotopa, Forum Poemeni, Cidissus, Lunde, Helaza, Syneum, 
Thampsiopolis, J ustinianopolis: Dioclea, and Aristea. 


Province of Phrygia Salutaris. 


1. Synada. .2. Doryleum. 3. Nacolea. 4. Medswum. 
5. Hipsus. 6. Promissus. 7. Merus. 8, Sibindus. 9. 
Phytia. 10. Hierapolis. 11. Eucarpia. 12. Lysias. 13. Au- 
gustopolis. 14. Bryzus. 15. Otrus, 16, Lycaon. 17. 
Stectorium. 18. Cinnaborium. 19. Cone. 20. Scordapia, . 
ea. Nicopolis. 22. AKrocla.. Here Leunclavius has but 
twenty cities, and some of those under other names, but 
Goar’s Notitia adds two more, Alopex and Cadenna, 


Province of Lycaonia. 


1. Iconium. 2. Lystra, 3. Vasada. 4. Ambada, or 
Amblada. 5. Vomanoda. 6. Laranda. 7. Bereta. 8, 
Derbe. 9. Hyda. 10, Savatra. 11. Canus. 12. Berino- 
polis. 13. Galbana, or Eudocias. 14. Ilistra. 15. Perta. 
Leunclavius has the same number, but some names different 
from these. 


Province of Pistdia. 

1. Antiochia. 2. Sagalassus. 3. Sozopolis. 4. Apamea. 
5, Cibus.. 6. Tyrenus. 7. Baris. 8. Adrianopolis. 9. 
Portus Limenorum. 10. Laodicea Combusta. 11. Seleucia 
Ferrea. 12. Dada, or Adada.. 13. Zarzela. 14. Timbrias, 
or Timomarias. 15. Timandus. 16. Conane. 17. Malus. 
18. Sitriandus. 19. Tityassus. 20. Metropolis. 21. 
Pappa. 22. Paralla. 23. Mindevus, or Bindeus. 


Province of Pamphylia Secunda. 


1. Perga, or Sileum. 2. Attalia. 3. Magydus, or Man- .. 
dus. 4, Telemisus. 5. Isindus. 6. Eudocias. 7. Maxi- 
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mianopolis. 8, Laginas® 9. Paleopolis. 10. Cremnus. 
11. Corydala. 12. Peltinissus. 13, Dicytaneera. 14. Ari- 
assus. 15. Pugla. 16. Adriana. 17,Sandida. 18. Barba. 
19. Perbeena. 20. Cous. 


The fourteen following provinces are in Leunclavius, 
but in no other Notitia. 


Province of Peloponnesus. 


“1. Corinthus. 2. Damala. 3. Argos. 4. Monembasia. 
5. Cephalenia. 6. Zacynthus. 7. Zemena. 8. Maina 


Province of Hellas. 


1. Athenee. 2. Euripus. 3. Diaulia. 4. Coronea. 5. 
Andrus. 6. Oreus. 7. Seyrus. 8. Charystus. 9. Porth- 
mus. 10. Aulon. 11. Syra. 


Province of Crete. 


1. Gortyna. 2. Gnossus, 3. Arcadia. 4, Cherronesus. 
5, Aulopotamus. 6. Agrius. 7. Lampe. 8. Cydonia. 
9. Hiera. 10. Petra. 11. Sitea. 12. Cissamus. 


Province of Peloponnesus. 


1. Patra. 2. Lacedsemonia. 3. Methone. 4. Corone. 
5. Helus, 6. Boloena. 


Province of Hellas Secunda. 


1. Larissa. 2. Demetrias. 3. Pharsalus. 4. Domocus. 
5. Zetonium. 6. Ezerus. 7. Leedoricium. 8. Trica. 9. 
Echinus. 10. Colydrus. 11. Stage. 


Province of Attolia. 


1. Naupactus. 2.-Bunditza. 3. Aquila. 4. Achelous. 
5. Rhege. 6. Joannina. 7. Photica. 8. Hadrianopolis. 
' 9. Buthrotus. 10. Chimera. 
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Province of Macedonia. 


1. Philippi. 2. Theoria. 3. Polystylum. 4. Belicea. 
5. Christopolis. 6. Smolena. 7. Casaropolis. 8. Alec- 
tryopolus. 


Province of Epirus. 


1. Dyrrachium. 2. Stephaniaca. 3. Chunobia. 4. Croia. 
5. Elissus. 6. Dioclea. 7. Scodra. 8. Drivastus. 9. 
Polatha. 10. Glabinitza, or Acroceraunia. 11. Aulonea. 
12. Licinida. 13. Antibaris. 14. Tzerinicum. 15. Poly- 
cheropolis. 16. Graditzium. 


In Asia under Smyrna the Metropolis. 
1. Phoceea. 2. Magnesia. 3. Anelium. 4. Clazomene. 
5. Sosandrus. 6. Archangelus. 7. Petra. 
In Armenia under Camachus. 
1.. Kelzene. 2. Arabraca. 3. Barzanissa. 4. Melus, 
5. Another Melus. 6. Romanopolis. 7. Tutileum. 
In Phrygia under Cotyaiwm. 


1. Spora.. 2. Cone. 3. Gaiocomis. 


In Lesbus under Mitylene. . 
1, Erissus. 2. Strongyla. 3. Tenedus. 4. Berbine, 
5. Perperine. 6. Marmaritza. 
In Hellas under Nove Patre. 
1. Gazala. 2. Curtzagron. 3, Sibictus. 4. Bariana. 


Under Kelzene. 


1. Tomus. 2. Chatzoun.. 3. Lycopotamia. 4. Cortzene. 
5. Mastrabatz. 6. Chuit. 7. Toparchus. 8. Ambra. 9. 
Tutara. 10. Marmentitzur. 11. Matzierte. 12. S. Nicho- 
lai. 13. Eva Deipare. 14. Artzesius. 15. Artzica. 16. A- 
mucium. 17, Percin. 18.8. Georgil.. 19. Ostan. 20. 
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S. Elisseei. 21. Sedrac Deipare. These fourteen metro- 
political sees with their suffragans are in Leunclavius only, 
after which the other Notitie now proceed again. 


Province of Cappadocia. 


1 Moeessus. 2. Nazianzus. 3. Colonia. 4. Parnassus: 
5. Doara. To which Leunclavius adds Metiana. 


Province of Lazica. 


1. Phasis. 2. Rhodopolis. 3. Petra. 4. Ecclesia Abis- 
senorum. 5. Ecclesia Ziganeorum. But: in Leunclavius 
there are reckoned sixteen in this province. 1. Trapezus, 
the metropolis. 2. Cheriana. 3. Chamuzur. 4. Chache- 
um. 5. Paiper. 6. Ceramea. 7. Tochatzitzi. 8. Bizana. 
9. Sacabus. 10. Phasiana. 11. Tochantierz. 12. Toul- 
nutus. 13. Lerium. 14. Tosermatzus. 15.-Andacta. ‘16. 
Zarima. 


Province of Thrace. 


1. Philippopolis. 2. Diocletianopolis. 3. Diospolis. But 
Leunclavius reckons eleven. 1. Philippopolis. 2. Agatho- 
nicea. 3. Liotitza. 4. Scutarium. -5. Leuca. 6. Bleptus. 
7 Dramitza. 8. Joannitza. 9. Constantia. 10. Belicea. 
11. Bucuba. 


Province of the Islands Cyclades. 


1. Rhodus, the metropolis. 2. Samus. 3. Chius. 4.— 
Cous. 5. Naxia. 6.Thera. 7. Parus. 8. Lethrus.. 9. An- 
drus. 10. Tenus. 11. Melus. 12. Pissina. To which 
Leunclavius-adds, 13. Iecaria. 14. Lerna. 15. Ostypalia. 
16. Trachzea. 17. Nasura. 


Province of Hemimoniis. 


1. Adrianopolis. 2. Mesembria. 3. Sozopolis. 4. Plu- 
tinopolis. 5. Zoida. To which Leunclavius adds, 6. Aga- 
thopolis. 7. Debeltus. 8. Trabyzia. 9. Carabus. 10. 
Bucellus. 11. Probatus. 12. Scopelus. 13. Brisis. 14. 
Bulgarophugus. 
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The same Province. 


1. Marcianopolis. 2. Rhodostolus. °3. Tramariscus. 4. 
Nobi. 5. Zecedopa. 6. Sarcara. 


The same pbb which is otherwise called Rhodope in 
Leunclawius. ; 


1. Trajanopolis. 2. Perus. 3. Anastasiopolis. To which 
Leunclavius adds, 4. Didymotichus. 5. Macra. 6. Misi- 
nopolis. 7. Pora. »8.Xantha.- 9. Peritheortum. 10. Theo- 
dorium. 


Province of Phrygia Cappatiana. 


1. Hierapolis. 2. Metellopolis. 3. Dionysopolis. 4. 
Anastasiopolis. 5. Anteda. 6. Mosyna; with six others 
which are inserted by mistake from the province of Ha- 
mimontis. But Leunclavius adds, Autuda, Phobi, Ancyra, 
Synaus, Tiberiopolis, Cana, and Zana. 


Province of Galatia Secunda. 


1, Amorium. 2. Philomelium. , 3. Docimeum. 4. Cla~ 
neus. 5. Polybotus. 6. Pissia. This province is called 
Phyrgia in Leunclavius, but the cities are the same. 


Here it is remarked in all the Notitice that the following 
metropolitans and their suffragans were taken from the 
Roman diocese, and added to Constantinople, viz., 1. 
Thessalonica. 2. Syracuse. 3. Cormthus. 4. Rhegium. 
5. Nicopolis. 6. Athenee. 7. Patre. 8. Nove Patre. 
As also the metropolitan of Seleucia in Isauria, or as Leun- 
clavius calls it, Pamphylia, with twenty-three bishops under 
him ; which concludes the Notitia in Leunclavius, for it 
only contains the account of the patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople. Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo also wholly omits the 
Roman patriarchate, because his MS. here he says, was so 
corrupt that there was no sense to be made of it: but this 
defect is supplied by Goar, and -Bp. Beverege, in whose 
Notitiz the following account is given. 
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The Province under the most glorious Eparch of Rome, or 
Italy. — 
Province of Rome called Urbicaria. 


1. Brittium. 2. Maceria. 3. Luna. 4. Neapolis. 5. Ga- 
ranta. 6. Vintimilium.. 7. Genues. 8. Sipontus. 9, 
Ponturoma. 10. Insule Centumeelle. Ul. Castrum 
Euorie. 12. Castrum Amalphes. 13. Castrum Getteon. 
14. Castrum. Tiberias. 15. Castrum Nepes. 16. Insule 
Comanicie. 17. Castrum Mulium. 18. Castrum Campsas. 
12. Castrum Soreum. 20. Castrum Susas. 21. Castrum 
Ilbas. 22. Castrum Anagnia. 


Province of Campania. 


1. Neapolis, 2. Brettania. 3. Pannonia. 4. Calabria. 
5. Venetia. 6. Messina. 7. Vicovarina. 8. Taurata. 9. 
Apulia. 10. Castrum Opiterbetos. 11. Castrum Samnios. 
12. Castrum Susias. 13. Castrum Regium. 14. Castrum 
Taurata. 15. Castrum Sygnias. 16. Castrum Gradum. 
17. Castrum Patriarchias. 18. Castrum Scylaceum. 19, 
Castrum Martyrium. 20. Castrum Ormuvera. 21. Castrum 
Ortonos. 22. Castrum Oppiterbitum. 


Isle of Sicily. 


1. Syracuse. 2. Catana. 3. Terebenium, or Tatrome- 
nium.. 4. Sesena, or Messana. 5. Cephaludium. 6. 
Thermum. 7. Panormus. 8. Lilybeum. 9. Trocalis. 10. 
Acragantus, or Agrigentum. 11. Tindarium. 12. Carine, 
or Camarina. 13. Leontina. 14. Abeusis, or Alesa. 13. 
Gaudus. 16. Melita. 17. Liparis. 18. Bureausus. 19. 
Didymi. 20. Uriea. 21. Onarea. 22. Basiludin. 


Province of Calabria. 


1. Rhegium. 2, Locris.. 3. Seylacias. 4. Cotronum, 
or Croton. 5. Constantia. 6. Tropeum. 7. Tauriana. 
8. Bibonum, or Cibonum. 
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Province of Annonarta. 


1..Ravenna. 2. Phanus. 3. Olcusa, or Asculum. 4. 
Polus, or Fulginum. 5. Pecinus, or Picenum. 6. Pisau- 
rum. 7. Tergetra. 8. Augustopolis. 9. Talbitau. 10. 
Castrum Ferentinum. 11]. Castrum Solernos. 12. Tuleri- 
cum. 13. Castrum Zanga. 14. Castrum Nobo. 15. Cas- 
trum’ Eurinica.. 16. Castrum Semania. 17. Vicomanto. 
18. Castrum Vereles. 19. Castrum Tamia. 20. Castrum 
Varectelia. 21. Castrum Samugia. 22. Castrum Sora. 
23. Castrum Suagalia. 24. Castrum Cisines. 


Province of Aimia, leg. Aimilia. 


1. Castrum Foropompus. 2. Castrum Brizilium. 3. 
Castrum Brinti. 


Under the most glorious Eparch of Africa. 
Province of Bizacia. 


1. Carthago Proconsularis. 2. Sybiba, 3. Campsia. 
4. Cileos. 5. Junce. 6. Talepte. 7. Cascala. 8. Cas- 
telle. 9. Pezana. 10. Mamida. 11. Madasuba. 12, 
Colule. 13. Capse. 14. Adramytto. 


Province of Numidia. 

1, Calama. 2. Tebete. 3. Hippo Regius. 4. Nuzidias. 
5. Castamage. 6. Bade. 7. Meleum. 8. Leradus. 9. 
Castrum Bedere, ‘or Castra Vetera. 10. Scele. 11. Ege- 
rinesium. 12. Titessin, or Tididita. 13, Bage. 14. Con- 
stantina, 15. Sitiphi. 


Province of Mauritania Prima. 


1. - Rhinocururum. 


Province of Mauritania Secunda. 


1. Septum. 2. Septum ad partem Tenessi. — 3. Spanias 
4. Mesopot. ad partem Spaniz. 5. Naiurica, or Majorica 
Insula. 6. Menyca, or Minorica Insula. 7. Insula Sardon, 
or Sardinia. 8. Carallus Metropolis. 9. Tures. 10. 
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Sanaphas. 11. Sines. 12. Sulces. 13. Phosiana. 14. 
Chrysopolis. 15. Aristiane. 16. Limne. 17. Castrum 
Tutar. Goar’s Notitia reads most of these names diffe- 
rently, and makes but two of these three last, Christians 
Lacus and Tuccea. - 

Here Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo begins again. 


In the Diocese of Egypt. 
Province of Augustamnica Prima. 


1. Pelusium, the metropolis. 2. Sethroetes. 3. Tanes. 
4. Thmues. 5. Rhinocurura. 6. Ostracine. 7. Pentas- 
chanon. 8. Casium. 9. Aphtheum. 10. Hiphestus. 11. 
Panephusus. 12. Geros. 13. Itageros. 14. Thenesus. 


Province of Augustamnica Secunda. 


1. Leonto, the metropolis. 2. Athrabes. 3. Helius. 4. 
Bubastus. 5. Carbethus. 6. Arabius. 


Province of Aigyptus Prima. 


1. Alexandria sub Duce Augustali. 2. Hermopolis. 3. 
Milleos. ‘4. Costus. 5. Vicus Psaneos. 6. Vicus Cotri- 
deos. 7. Sais. 8. Leontopolis. 9. Naucratia. 10. 
Andronicius. 11. Zenonopolis. 12. Paphna. 13. Onuphis. 
14. Tava. 15. Cleopatris. 16. Mareotes. 17. Manelaite. 
18. Schedia. 19. Ternuthes. 20. Sondra. 


Province of Agyptus Secunda. 


1, Cabasa. 2. Phragon. 3. Pachnemon. 4. Diospolis. 
5. Sebennytus. 6. Coeno. 7. Busiris. 8. Elearchia. 9. 
Regeon Paralus. 10. Vicus Pariane. 11. Vicus Rhico- 
merium. 12. Xois. To which Goar’s Notitia adds Cyma, 
and makes Regeon and Paralus two distinct places. 


Province of Arcadia. 


1. Oxyrynchus. 2. Heracleus. 3. Coeno. 4. Nilopolis. 
5. Arsinoetes. 6. Memphilitus, or Memphis. Goar adds, 
_Clisma, Theodosiopolis, Aphroditon, and Latopolis. 
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Province of Thebais Prima. 


1. Antinous. 2. Hermopolis. 3. Theodosiopolis. 
4. Polyeo. 5. Hypsele. 6. Apollonius. — 7. Anteios. 8. 
Panos. Goar adds Casus. 


Province of Thebars Secunda. 


1. Ptolemais. 2. Conto, or Justinianopolis. 3. Diocle- 
tianopolis. 4. Diospolis. 5. Tentyra. 6. Maximianopolis. 
7. Thebais. 8. Lato. 9. Jambon. 10. Hermonthon. 11. 
Apollonos. 12. Vicus Anasse Magne. 13. Thebais 
Magna. 14. Ibis. 15. Mathon. 16. Trimunthon. 17. 
Erbon, or Hermon. 


Province of Libya. 


1; Dranieon. 2. Paratonion. 38. Tranzala. 4. Ammo- 
niaca. 5. Antipyrgus. 6, Antiphron. 7. Aédonias. 8. Mar- 
marice. 


Province of Libya Pentapolis. 


‘1. Sozusa, 2. Cyrine. 3. Ptolemais. 4. Teuchera. 
5. Adriane. 6, Beronica. 


Province of Tripoli. 
1. Tosibon. 2. Leptis. 3. Hyon. 


In the Oriental Diocese. 
Province of Cilicia. 


1. Tarsus. 2. Pompeiopolis..: 3. Sebaste. 4. Coricus. 
5. Adana. 6. Augustopolis.. 7. Mallos. 8. Zephurium. 


Province of Cilicia Secunda. 


1, Anazarbus. 2. Mopsuestia. 3. Ageia. 4. Epipha- 
nia. 5. Eirenopolis. 6. Flavias. .7. Alexandria. 8. Ca- 
bissus. 9. Castabala. .10. Rhossus. ie 
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Province of Isauria. | 
1. Seleucia. 2. Cilendre. 3. Anemorius. 4. Titiopolis. 
5. Lamus. 6. Antiochia. 7. Heliu-Sebaste, or Julio-Se- 
baste. 8. Cestra. 9. Selinuntes. 10. Jostape.,. 11. Dio- 
cesarea. 12. Olya. 13. Hlierapolis. 14. -Dalisandas. 
15, Claudiopolis. 16. Eirenopolis. 17. Germanicopolis. 
18. Neapolis. 18. Zenonopolis. 20. Sbidee. 21. Phila- 
delphia. 22. Adrassus. 23. Meloe. 24. Domitiopolis. 
24. Climata Nauzadee. 26, Cassorum. 27. Benzorum. 
28, Golgosi. 29. Costradis. 


Province of Syria Prima. 


1. Antiochia ad Daphnen. 2. Paltus. 3. Seleucia. 4. Ber- 
thea. 5. Chalcis. 


Province of Syria Secunda. 


1. Apamea. 2. Arethusa. 3. Epiphania. 4. Larissa. 
5. Mariamne. 6. Seleucobelus. 7. Raphanea. 


Province of Euphratesia or Hagiopolis. 
1. Hierapolis. 2. Cyrus, or Hagiopolis. 3. Samosata. 
4. Doliche. 5. Germanicia. 6. Zeugma. 7. Perrhe. 8. 


Europus. 9. Nicopolis. 10. Schenarchia. 11. Cesaria. 
12. Sergiopolis. 13. Orimon. 14. Santon. 


_ Province of Theodorias. 


1. Laodicea. 2. Balanea. 3. Gabala. Goar adds Pal- 
tus. 


Province of Oshroene. 


1. Edessa. 2. Carre. 3. Constantia. 4. Theodosiopo- 
lis. 5. Batne. 6. Callinicus, or Leontopolis. 7. Nova 
Valentia. 8. Birthon. 9. Monithilla. 10.. Therimachon. 
11. Moniauga. 12. Macarta. 13.,Mareopolis. 14. Ana- 
stasia. 15. Hemerius. 16. Circisia, 


Province of Mesopotamia Superior, or Armenia Quarta. 


1. Amida. 2. Martyropolis. 3. Darus. 4. Castrum 
Re 2 
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Ricephas. 5. Castrum Turandios. . 6. Castrum Mardes. . 
7. Castrum Lornes. 8. Castrum Riphton. 9. Castrum 
Isphrios. 10. Castrum Tzauras. 11. Castrum Audasson. 
12. Castrum Amarmes. 13. Castrum Tzinobias. 14. Cas- 
trum Banabelorum. 15. Castrum Intzietorum. 16. Castrum’ 
Chaddorum.. 17. Castrum Atsudios. 18. Castrum Mas- 
phronas. 19. Castrum Basilicum. 30. Castrum Spelon et 
-Odelorum. 21, Castrum Bijubaithas. 22. Castrum Ma- 
nassarorum. 23. Castrum Phirtachabras. 24. Castrum 
Siteon Chiphas. 25. Castrum Calonos. 26. Castrum Bi- 
basarorum. 27. Castrum Tzauras. 28. Castrum Birthas. 
29. Castrum Attachas. 30. Castrum Aphuborum. 31. 
Castrum  Florianarum. 32. Castrum Arimachorum. 
33. Castrum Balnos. 34. Castrum Daphnudin. 35. Cas- 
trum Samochartorum. 


The other Armenia. 


1. Dademon. 2. Arsafnusaton. 3. Polichne. 4. Chosa- 
na. 5. Chosomacha. 6. Citharize. 7. Castrum Marticer- 
_ tum. 8. Castrum Baiuleos. 9. Castrum Polios. 10. Cas- 
trum, Ardon. 11. Clima Sophines. 12. Regio Ialimbana, 
where Basilius-was born, who wrote the. present account. 
13. Clima Anzetines. 14. Clima Digesines. 15. Clima 
Garines. ‘16. Clima Orziacines. 17. Clima Bilabitenes. 
18. Clima Astianices. 19. Clima Mamuzurarum. 


Province of Phenicia Maritima. 

1, Tyrus. 2. Sidon. 3. Ptolemais. 4. Beritus. 5. 
Biblus. 6. Tripolis. 7. Arce. 8. Orthosias. 9. Botrys. 
10, Vicus Gegarta. 11. Arados. 12. Antarados. 13. - 
Paneas. 14. Gonasitii Saltus. 415. Vicus Politianus. 
16. Vicus Trieris. 


Province of Phenicia Libani. 


_ 1. Emissa. 2. Laodicea. 3. Heliopolis. 4. Abilla. 5. 
Damascus. 6. Clima Jabrudorum. 7. Evarius, or Justini- 
anopolis. 8. Talmyra, in Goar it is Palmyra. 9. Clima 
Maglydorum. 10. Saltum Goneticum. 11. Salamias. 12. 
Clima Orientale. 
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Province of Palestina Prima. 


a fLlia, or Jerusalem. 2. Casares. 3. Dora. 4. Anti- 
patris. 5. Diospolis, or Georgiopolis. 6. Jamnia, 7. Ni- 
copolis. 8. Onus. 9. Sozusa. 10. Joppa. 11. Ascalon, 
12. Gaza. 13. Raphia. 14. Anthedon. 15. Diocletiano- 
polis. 16. Eleutheropolis. 17. Neapolis. 18. Sebaste. 
19. Regio Apathus. 20. Regio Jericho. 21. Regio Libiz. 
22. Regio Gadara. 23. Azotus Saeeris _ 2. Azotus Hip- 
pinis. 25. Acomazon. 26. Bittymos. . Tricomias. 28. 
Toxus. 29. Saltum Constantiniani. 30. sia Geraiticum, 
or Barsamon. 


Province of Palestina Secunda. 


1. Scythopolis. 2. Gadara. .3. Pelle. 4.:Abila. 5. 
Capetomas, 6. Diocesarea. 7. Maximianopolis. 8. Ga- 
be. 9. Tiberias. 10. Hippos. 11. Helenopolis. 12. 
Clima Gelanes. 13, Tetracomia, 44. Comenais. 


Province of Palestina Tertia. 


1. Petra, 2. Augustopolis. 3. Arindela, 4. Charag- 
muda. 5. Areopolis. 6. Mapsis. 7. Elusa. 8. Zoara. 9. 
Birosabon. 10. Elas. 11. Pentacomia. 12. Mamopsora. 
13. Metrocomia. 14. Saltum Hieraticum. Goar divides 
two of these into four, reading them thus, Salton, Mamo, 
Psora, Hieraticon, 


Province of Arabia. 

1. Bostra. 2. Adrasus. 3. Dia. 4. Medaba. 5. Ge- 
rassa. 6. Neva. 7. Philadelphia. 8. Esbus. 9. Neapo- 
lis. 10. Philippopolis. 11. Phenutus. 12. Constantina. 13. 
Dionysias, 14. Pentacomia. 15. Tricomia. 16. Cano- 
thas. 17. Saltum. 18. Bataneos. 19. Exacomia. 20. 
Enacomia. 21. Vicus Gonias. 22. Vicus Cherus. 23. Vi- 
cus Stanes, 24. Vicus Caberee. 25. Vicus Coreathe. 26. 
Vicus Bilbanus. . 27. Vicus Caprorum. 28, Vicus Pyrgo- 


' This province and the next are wanting both in Carolus a Sancto 
Paulo and Goar, 
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aretarum. . Viceus Setnes. 30. Vicus Ariacharum. 31. 
Neotes. 32. eee Orientalium,et Occidentalium. 383. Vi- 
cus Ariathee Saxosie. 34. Vicus Bebdamus. 


Province of Armenia Magna. 


Concerning this the author only remarks, that it is an 
autocephalus, or independent country, not subject to any 
apostolical throne, but honoured in respect to St. Gregory 
of Armenia, having two hundred cities and castles. 


Province of Cyprus. 


The author makes the same observation upon this coun- 
try, that it is an independent also, in honour of St. Barnabas, 
the Apostle, who was found here, havi ing the Gospel of St. 
Mark laid upon his breast. The cities in this province are, 

1. Constantia, the metropolis. 2. Citium. 3. Amathus. 
4: Curium. 5. Paphus. 6. Arsene. 7. Soli. 8. Lapi- 
thus, the birth-place of Georgius Cyprius, who wrote the 
book out of which these were taken. 9. Cyrenia. 10. 
Tamasus. 11. Cythri. 12. Trimithus. 18. Carpasin. 

__ Thereisaddedat the endof Goar’s Notitia ;—“ This account 
was taken Anno 6391, in the reign of the Emperor Leo Sa- 
piens, and under the patriarch Photius,” that is, Anno 891. 


In this description of the Church the reader may observe, 
that the author being a Greek is much more accurate in 
his account of the Greek and Eastern Churches, than of 
the Western and Latin; for here’is no account of France, 
Spain, Brita, Illyricum, and such confused and imperfect 
accounts of the provinces of Italy and Afric, as show 
plainly, that the author was not nghtly acquainted with the 
state of the Church in those countries, at least not in Italy; 
‘for in all Italy and Sicily here are not mentioned above an 
hundred dioceses, and yet it is clear from the accounts that 
have been given before out of the Subscriptions of the ancient 
councils, that there were nearer three hundred dioceses in 
those regions. Above one hundred and fifty Italian bishops 
of distinct sees are found subscribed in one age in the 
Roman councils held under Hilary, Felix, and Symmachus, 
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and there were almost as niany more not mentioned in those 
councils, but to be found in other councils and ancient 
records. . And though when these Notitize were made, 
several of the ancient dioceses might. be united together, 
yet it appears from the Subscriptions of the Roman councils 
under Eugenius II. and Leo IV. in the ninth century, that 
there were above double the number to what the Notitic 
mention. So that it must be owned, that they give but an 
imperfect account of the Latin or Western Church. | But 
the account of the Greek and Eastern Churches is more 
complete, and agrees very well with the Subscriptions 
collected out-of the ancient councils: and so they one 
confirm another, and both together fully make out the 
account that has been given rau of the number and extent 
of dioceses in the ancient Church. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of the Division of Dioceses into Parishes, and the first 
Original of them. 


Sect. 1,.—Of the ancient Names of Parish-Churches. 


THERE remains but one thing more to be inquired into 
on this head, which is the division of dioceses into such 
lesser precincts as we now call parishes and_parish- 
churches. Concerning which I shall here need to say the 
less, because so much has already been said incidently in 
speaking of the extent of ancient dioceses, which we have 
generally found too large to be confined toa single con- 
gregation. All that T shall add upon this subject therefore, 
in this place, is only to make a few remarks upon the 
ancient names of parishes, because some of them are a 
little ambiguous, and show when, and upon what rotages 
and by oe degrees, dioceses were divided into parishes, 
bring them to the present state and form of the Church. 

As to the ancient names, I have had occasion to show 
before, that the words, [aporxia and Acolkyovg, for the three 
first ages were of the same importance, denoting not what 
we now calla parish-church, but a city with its adjacent 
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towns or country-region. Butin the fourth and fifth ages 
we find both names promiscuously given as well to country- 
parishes, as episcopal or city-churches. For now these 
lesser divisions of dioceses began to be called Paroche, 
as may be seen in the council of Chalcedon,’ which ordered 
“ that in every church such country-parishes as belonged of 
old time to any bishop, should continue in his possession 
without any molestation.” And in the council of Vaison, 
Anno 442, a decree was made? “that country-parishes 
should have presbyters to preach in them, as well as the 
city-churches.” And so the word, Parochia, is often used 
by St. Jerom,? Sulpicius Severus,* Theodoret,> Innocentius,® 
and other writers of those ages. Though still the name, 
Parochia, continued to signify properly an episcopal 
diocese, from which it was transferred to denote those lesser 
Parochieg, because they were a sort of imitation of the 
former. Which is the account that Socrates’ seems to give 
of them, when speaking of the villages of the region of 
Mareotes that were subject to the bishop of Alexandria, he 
says, “ they were as so many Ilapoula, or lesser dioceses 
under his city.” And upon the same reason the name, 
Diocesis, was sometimes given to a parish-church also, 
though it most properly belongs to an episcopal diocese. 
Thus Sidonius Apollinarius® speaks of his own visiting his 
dioceses, meaning only the parish-churches under his episco- 
pal jurisdiction. And so in the Collation of Carthage it is 
said® of one place, “ that there was perfect unity not only in 
the city, butin all the dioceses,” that is, the country-parishes 
or villages belonging to it. Baluzius has observed the same” 





~1 Con. Chalced. can. 16, Tac kad’ éxacny éxerAnoiay dypoikucdc Tmapotkiac, 
h tyxwplec pivew arapacarsitwc Toic KaTéysow adbrac émioKkdrTrote. 
? Con. Vais.i.c.2. Placuit ut non solum in civitatibus, sed etiam in omnibus 
parochiis, verbum faciendi daremus presbyteris potestatem. 8 Hieron. 
cont. Vigilant. cap. 2. * Sulpic. Sever.-Dial. i. c. 4. 5 Theodor. 
Ep. 113. § Innocent. Ep. ad Decentium. c. 5. 7 Socrat. lib. i. 
c. 27. "Ecoly bd rijv avré wodw we mapoukiae. 8 Sidon. lib. ix. ep. 
ib. p. 611. | Peragratis forte diocesibus cim domum veni, &c. ® Collat. 
Carth. Die. i. c. 176. Unitas illic perfecta est, non solim in ipsa civitate, 
verim etiam in omnibus diecesibus. ©‘ =—° Baluz, Not. ad Gratian, 
p. 510, Bi : 
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in Ruricius Lemovicensis,! and Gregory of Tours? and 
some other writers; the reason of this appellation being, 
as I said before, for that these churches, whereupon presby- 
ters were fixed, were a sort of lesser dioceses, as the author 
of the Pontifical? under the name of Damasus terms them ; 
and some Canons give them* the name of Ecclesie@ Diece- 
Sane, diocesan churches, and others, country or village- 
’ churches, whence the presbyters residing on them were 
termed ’Emiywpror peaBvrepor, country-presbyters, by the 
council of Neocesarea,* in opposition to the city-presbyters 
in the cathedral or mother-church. Parish-churches were 
also peculiarly called Tituli,as has been noted before,* in con- 
tradistinction to the bishop’s-church, being such churches 
as had particular presbyters and deacons assigned to them, 
who upon that account are said to have a title; and some 
learned persons” are of opinion, that cardinal presbyters and 
deacons, at first were no more but presbyters and deacons 
so deputed and affixed to the service of particular parish- 
churches, and that as well at Rome as at other places. 


Secr. 2.—The Original of Parish-Churches owing to Necessity, and founded 
upon the Apostolical Rules of Christian Communion. ’ 

As 'to the original of parish-churches, there is no doubt 
but it was necessity, and the conveniences of celebrating 
Christian offices, and holding Christian communion with 
greater ease, that first gave occasion to them. For when 
the multitude of believers increased so in large and populous 
cities, that one church could not contain them, there was a 
necessity of dividing the assembly, and erecting other 
churches, where all the solemnities of the Christian worship 
and the usual offices of divine service might be performed, 
as well as in the mother-church, to answer the apostolical 
ordinance of holding Christian communion one with another ; 
which was according to what we read Acts 1. 42. “ That 





1 Ruricius Lemovic. lib. ii. Ep. 6. 2 Greg. Turon. Hist. lib. iv. 
c.13. Lib. vi. c. 38. 3 Pontifical. Vit. Marcelli. Viginti quinque 
titulos in Urbe Romf constituit, quasi diceceses, propter baptismum et peeni- 
tentiam multorum. * Con. Tarracon. can. 8. >» Con. Neocesar. 
can. 13. 6 Book viii. chap. i. sect. 10, 7 Vid. Joh. Fronto. 
Epist. de Canonicis Cardinalibus. Par. 1661. 
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men should continue stedfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine, 
and fellowship,,.and of breaking of bread, and in prayers.” 
The author of the Pontifical under the name of Damasus, in. 
the Life of Marcellus, seems to say, that several of the Ro- 
man Tituli, or Parish-churches, were erected for the con- 
veniency of baptizing great multitudes that were converted 
from paganism, and for burying the martyrs. But if there 
was any necessity upon that account, there was doubtless a 
greater necessity upon another: for in those days the 
- whole body of the Christian Church was used to communi- 
cate weekly at the Lord’s table; and it being impossible 
that one church should suffice in large cities for this purpose, 
there was an absolute necessity of building more, that 
Christians might live in communion one with another. And 
so parish-churches must be as ancient as the necessities of 
the Church, and he that knows how to date the one, may 
easily date the onginal of the other, for any particular city 
or diocese in the universe. 


Sect. 3.—Some of them probably as ancient as the Times of the Apostles. 


- ‘But as-cities and their appendent dioceses differed very 
rouch in their size and extent, so it is reasonable to believe, 
that some of them were obliged to build parish-churches 
rauch sooner than others.. And in such places as Jerusalem 
and Rome, there is great. probability, from several passages 
in the Acts and St. Paul’s Epistles, that there were more 
churches than one from the days of the Apostles. How- 
ever, it is undeniably evident from Optatus, as I have 
showed before, that Rome had above forty churches in it 
before the end of the third century, or in the beginning of 
the Diocletian persecution. As for the lesser cities, it will 
be no wonder to find some of them which had but one church 
whilst the persecution lasted; such as that city in Phrygia, 
which Lactantius speaks of, where he says, “ the church 
and all the people were burnt together by one of the barba- 
rous prefects in the last persetition.” .'Valesius thinks 
ope Ha tat FES EELS ETS eee Ses seid eee 

1 Pontifical. Vit. Marcelli. * Lactant. Instit. lib. v.c.. 11. Aliqui 


ad occidendum precipites extiterunt, sicut unus in Phrygia, qui univyersum 
populum cum ipso pariter conventiculo concremavit. 
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Eusebius speaks of the same city, who says,! “ it was all 
Christian at. that time, both magistrates and people, and 
therefore an army was sent against them, which burnt them 
all together, men, women and children, as they were making 
their supplications to Christ their God.” From which it 
may be concluded, that there were some cities, which were 
but what Eusebius calls this, TloAfxvai,—so very small as to 
need no other church besides the bishop’s cathedral, even 
when all the members of them were become universally 
Christian. And this may seem an argument to some, that 
there were anciently many episcopal dioceses that never had 
any parish-churches. 


Sect. 4.—Some lesser Cities had Country-Parishes even in Times of 
Persecution. 

But here it must be remembered, what has been abundantly 
proved before, that generally the ancient cities had their 
suburbs or country-region belonging to them; and some 
that were very small cities, as Cyrus in Comagene where 
Theodoret was bishop, had upon this account very large 
territories under their jurisdiction. And we find a great 
many instances of such country-regions having country- 
parishes, and country presbyters and deacons residing on 
them, even in the hottest times of persecution; as appears 
from the canons of the council of Eliberis,? and those of 
Neocesarea,? the former of which was held while the Dio- 
eletian persecution lasted, and the latter immediately after 
it was over, and yet both of them speak of country presby- 
ters and deacons, to whom the care of Christian assemblies 
_ was committed, Epiphanius* also speaks of village-presby- 
ters belonging to the city Caschara, in Mesopotamia, in the 
middle of the third century, and Dionysius, bishop of Alex- 
andria, about the same time, frequently mentions such in the - 
regions of Arsinoe, Alexandria, and other cities of Egypt 
and Libya, in several fragments of his Epistles, recorded in 
Eusebius, which have already been alleged and need not here 
be repeated. From these and many other such instances it 





3 Buseb. lib. viii. c. 12... Con. Elliber. e. 77. = Con. 
Neocwgar. c. 13. * Epiph. Her, 66. 
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is evident, that as soon as the Christian religion began to 
spread itself from the cities into the country-regions in any 
considerable manner, village-churches were erected, and 
country-presbyters fixed on them; the necessities and con- 
venience of the Church requiring it so to be for the greater 
benefit and edification of the whole community. Thus pa- 
rish-churches had their original both in city and country, 
not all at one time, nor by any general decree, but as the 
exigencies of every diocese required, the bishop of which 
was always the properest judge, how many assistants he 
needed to help him to discharge the several offices belonging 
to him as chief superintendent of the city and territory under 
his jurisdiction. In France, the council of Vaison speaks of 
country-parishes in the beginning of the fifth century, as I 
have noted before in the first section of this Chapter. But 
in England we have not so early anaccount of them, because 
the records we have remaining of the ancient British Church, 
make no mention of parishes; and after the Saxon conver- 
sions were begun, it was some time before our dioceses 
were divided into parishes, and longer before they had ap- 
propriated revenues settled upon them. Some think Hono- 
rius, the fifth archbishop of Canterbury, divided so much of 
the nation as was converted, into parishes about the year 
640. So Bp. Godwin and Dugdale. But others think, this 
division is rather to be anderstosd of dioceses than parishes : 
for Parochia in Bede commonly denotes a bishop's diocese, 
according to the ancient style and language of the Church; 
as is evident from that canon of the council of Herudford 
mentioned in Bede, which was held above thirty years 
after this supposed division of Honorius, in the time of Arch- 
bishop Theodore, Anno 673, where it is decreed, « that no 
bishop shall invade another’s Parochia or diocese, but be con- 
tent with the government of the people committed to him.” 
Bp. Andrews ® indeed brings this very canon for a proof of 
parishes being now settled all over the nation: but I con- 
ceive the other sense of the word Parochia, to be more pro- 





' Bede, lib. iv. c.5. Con. Herudford. c. 2. Ut nullus episcoporum paro- 
chiam alterius invadat, sed contentus sit gubernatione credit sibi plebis. 
? Andrews, de Decimis, inter Opuscula, p. 152. 
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per to that place. Though I will not deny but that toward 
the latter end of this archbishop’s time, who lived to the 
year 690, the division of parishes might be made: for Bede 
observes! “ that religion and the affairs of the Church made 
a greater progress in his time than ever they had done be- 
fore ;” and Mr. Wheelock,? in his observations upon the 
place, cites an ancient MS. which ‘speaks of the division of 
‘parishes as made under him.. Now Christianity had spread 
itself into the country, and churches were built and presby- 
ters fixed upon them, and first-fruits, and other revenues 
were settled by King Ina3 among the west Saxons, and by 
Withred, King of Kent, in the council of Beconceld, Anno 
694; and patrons, when they founded churches, endowed them 
with lands for proper maintenance. All which seems.to imply 
that the original of. country-parishes was about the latter 
end of the seventh century in this nation, and in the next 
age they were fully settled. 


Sect. 5.—The City-Parishes not always assigned to particular Presbyters ; 
but served in common by the Clergy of the Bishop’s Church, This 
- otherwise in Country-Parishes. 


But to return to the former times ; it is further to be 
noted concerning the ancient manner of serving the city- 
parish-churches, that they were not usually committed to 
any particular presbyters, as those in the country-regions 
were, but were served in common by the clergy of the 
bishop’s church. Learned men conclude this from a pas- 
sage in Epiphanius, who seems to note it as a_ particular 
custom at Alexandria, that all the churches there had their 
own particular presbyters assigned them, who dwelt near 
‘their own churches, every one in their own streets or divi- 
sions,* which the Alexandrians in their own language called 
Laura. Petavius indeed® thinks Epiphanius was mistaken, 
and that it was not the peculiar custom of Alexandria, but 
common to all great cities, to have presbyters fixed upon 





~ ¥ Bede, lib. v. c. 8. ® Wheelock in Loc. 8 Ine Leges. 
Ecclos. c.4.  Primitie seminum ad festum S. Martini redduntor, &c. ap. 
Spelman. p. 183, Con. Beconceld. c. 1, Ibid. p. 191. + Epiph. Her. 


69. Arian. ¢. 1. 5 Petay. Annot. in Loc. 
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all their churches. But Valesius! and other learned men 
defend Epiphanius against his censure, and show this to 
have been so singular a custom at Alexandria, that perhaps 
no other city in the world in that age, no not Rome itself, 
which had above forty churches, had any one church ap- 
propriated to any particular presbyter, but they were alk 
served in common by the clergy of the bishop’s church. 
Valesius observes, that it was so at Rome to the time of 
Innocent I. who speaks of his sending the bread of the con- 
secrated eucharist to the presbyters ministermg inthe pa- 
rish-churches on the Lord’s-day, that they might not on 
that day think themselves separated from his communion.’ 
So that they seem'to have been the clergy of the great 
church, sent forth by turns only, to minister in the several 
Tituli on the Lord’s-day ; and then their having a ttle, or 
-the care of a church, must mean no more but their bemg 
deputed in common to the service of the Tituli, or parish- 
churches, in contradistinction to the cathedral church. 
Something of this custom continued at Constantinople to the 
time of Justinian: for in one of his Novels,’ he takes notice 
of three churches, St. Mary’s, Theodore’s, and Irene’s, which 
had no appropriated clergy belonging to them, but were 
served by the ministers of the great church, who officiated 
in them according to their courses. It is observed also by 
some, that.a peculiar custom prevailed at Rome, to have 
two presbyters officiate in every church, whereas in other 
places there was but one. Dr. Maurice* infers this from a 
passage in the Comments of Hilary the Roman deacon, who 
commonly goes under the name of St. Ambrose, who says, 
“that though there were but seven deacons in all Rome, 
yet there was such a number of presbyters as to have two 
to officiate in every church,® because the inhabitants com- 





1 Vales. Not. in Sozomen. lib. i. c. 15. Maurice’s Vindic. of the Prim. Ch. 
p. 65. 2 Innoc. Ep.i. ad Decent. c. 5. Quarum presbyteri, quia die 
ipso propter plebem sibi creditam nobiscum convenire non possunt, idcircd 
fermentum a nobis confectum per acolythos accipiunt, utse a nostra commu- 
nione, maximé ill& die, non judicent separatos. 8 Justin. Novel. iii. 
Col 4 Maurice of Dioces. p. Episcop. p. 47. _ 5 Ambros. Com. 
in i, Tim. 3. Nunc autem septem diaconos esse opportet, et aliquantos presby- 
teros, ut btni sint per ecclesias, et unus in civitate episcopus.—Omni enim 
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rounicated twice a week, and there were sick persons to be 
baptized almost every day.” But whether this etistom was 
8o peculiar to Rome, as to belong to no other Church, 

what IT had rather the reader should believe upon tite 
learned man’s judgement, than my own assertion. As to 
country-churches, the case is very plain, that presbyters 
were more early fixed and appropriated peculiarly to them, 
there being not the same: conveniency of serving them in 
common by the presbyters of the city-church. Therefore 
we may observe, that the council of Neocesarea! makes a 
distinction between the ’Exywoor MoeoBurepor, the country- 
presbyters, and those of the city, forbidding the former to 
officiate in the city-church, except in the absence of the 
bishop and city-presbyters: which plainly implies, that 
country-parishes were then served by fixed presbyters of 
their own, who had nothing to do with the service of the 
city-church. And the same appears from the account which 
Athanasius gives of the presbyters of the villages of Ma- 
reotis under Alexandria, and many other passages of the 
ancient: writers. 7 


Sect. 6.—Settled Revenues not immediately fixed upon Parishes at their 
first Division, but paid into the Common-Stock. 


But we are to observe, that the being settled in a parish- 
cure, whether in city or country, did not immediately entitle 
aman to the revenue arising from that cure, whether in 
tythes or oblations, or any other kind. For anciently all 
church-revenues were delivered into the common-stock of 
the bishop’s church ; whence by the direction and appro- 
bation of the bishop, who was the chief administrator of the 
revenues of his diocese, a monthly or an annual division was 
made among the clergy under his jurisdiction, as has been 
showed before, in giving an account of ecclesiastical re- 
venues and their distribution.2 Where among other thing's 
it has been observed out of Theodorus Lector,? that at Con- 
stantinople no parish-church had any appropriated revenues 





hebdomad4 offerendum est, etsi non quotidié peregrinis, incolis tamen vel bis 
in hebdomada, etsi non desint qui propé quotidié baptizentur egri. 

1 Con. Neocesar. c. 13. * Book vy. chap. vi. sect. I. 3 Theodor, 
Lector. lib. i, p. 583. ; i 
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till the time of Gennadius, in the middle of the fifth century, 
Anno 460, when Marcian’s Giconomus first ordered the 
clergy of every church to receive the offerings of their own 
church, whereas before the great church received them all. 
In the Western Church, particularly in Spain, in the middle 
of the sixth century, it appears from the first council of 
Bracara, that the bishop and city-clergy had still their reve- 
nues in a common fund, which was divided into four parts, 
one for the bishop,! another for the clergy, a third for the 
fabric and lights of the church, and a fourth for the relief of 
the poor, to be dispensed by the hands of the archpresbyter 
or archdeacon, with the bishop’s approbation. But the 
country-clergy, as to their revenues, were now or shortly 
after upon a different foot: for in the second council of 
Bracara, which was held but nine years after the first, Anno 
572, we find a canon forbidding bishops to have any share 
in the oblations of the parochial churches, and assigning 
that third part to maintain the fabric and lights of the 
church ;? only allowing them to receive two solidi by way 
of honorary acknowledgement,—* Honor Cathedre,” the 
canon terms it, in their parochial Visitations. So that, at 
least from this time, we may date the appropriation of reve- 
nues in Spain to the country parochial churches. In the 
same council there is another canon which corrects an abuse 
that plainly implies such an appropriate settlement upon 
country-churches. For some patrons it seems,’ would build » 
churches on their own lands, not for piety, but for lucre’s 
sake, that they might go halves with the clergy in whatever 





1 Con. Bracar. i.c. 25. Placuit ut de rebus ecclesiasticis tres aque fiant 
portiones, id est una episeopi, alia clericorum, tertia, in reparatione vel in 
luminariis ecclesie. De quarta parte sive archipresbyter sive archidiaconus 
illam administrans, episcopo faciat rationem. 2 Con. Bracar. ii. c. 2, 
Placuit ut nullus episcoporum per suas diceceses ambulans, preeter honorem 
cathedree sux, id est, solidos duos, aliquid aliud per ecelesias tollat. Neque 
tertiam partem ex quacunque oblatione populi in ecclesiis parochialibus requi- 
rat, sed illa tertia pars pro luminaribus ecclesia vel recuperatione servetur, et 
per singulos,annos episcopo inde ratio fiat. 8 Ibid. Can. 6. Si quis basi- 
licam, non pro devotione fidei, sed pro questu cupiditatis, edificat, ut quicquid 
ibi de oblatione populi colligitur, medium cum clericis dividat, ed quéd basili- 
cam in terra sua questiis causd condiderit, quod in aliquibus locis usque 
modo diciturfieri. Hoc ergé de cetero observari debet, ut nullus episcoporum - 
tam abominabili voto consentiat, &c. 
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was collected of the oblations of the people. To remedy 
which inconvenience the council orders, “that: no. bishop 
should consecrate any church for the future, that was built 
upon such anabominable contract and tributary condition.” 
This is further evidence, thatthe revenues of country-churches 
were then appropriated to them, else such abuses as these 
could not have had any foundation. But in Germany and 
France the revenues of the parochial churches’ seem to have 
continued in the hands of the bishop, at least he had his 
dividend of a fourth part, for some ages longer... For there 
are rules in the Capitulars! of Baluzius’s and Goldastus’s edi- 
tions, which order tithes and oblations to be’ divided into 
four parts, according to ancient canon, and one fourth to be 
given to the bishop. And some learned persons? who have 
narrowly examined our English constitution, seem to be’ o¢ 
opinion, that the bishops had their portion of the ecclesias- 
tical revenues with the parochial clergy, for some consider- 
able time after the first designation and settlement of parish- 
churches. _ For they suppose that originally the bishop’s 
cathedral was the only church ina diocese, from whence 
itinerant or occasional preachers were sent to convert the 
country people, who for some time resorted to the cathedral 
for solemn divine worship. Afterwards by degrees some 
other churches were built among them ; first private ora- 
tories or chapels, without any parish bounds, for: the con- 
veniency of such as being at too great distance from the 
cathedral might more easily resort to them. Then parish- 
churches with certain limits were erected, some by the li- 
berality of the people themselyes in more populous and 
wealthy places, others by the bishops, andothers by the Saxon 
Kings; but chiefly the lords of manors, the thanes, as they 
then called them, were great instruments in this .work of 
founding parish-churches. Whence it was that parish bounds 
were conformed to the limits and extent of a manor, as J 
have showed that the bounds of an ancient diocese were to 
the territory of a city; and hence the lord of a manor had 








' Capitular. lib. vii. c. 375, Quatuor partes ex omnibus decimis et obla- 
tionibus fiant.—Quarta episcopo referenda. Vid. Goldast. Constitut. Tmper. 
tom. iii. cap. 23. p. 158. * See Dr. Kennet’s Case of Impropriations, 
p-9, &c. Mr. Wharton’s Defence of Pluralities, chap. ii. p. 85. 
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his original right of patronage and presentation. Yet 
this did not destroy the bishop’s right to a share in the re- 
venue of his whole diocese. But time made an alteration 
in this matter: for our bishops seem voluntarily to have 
relinquished their title to parochial revenues, as the Spanish 
bishops had done before them; though whether they made 
any canon about it, as the other did, I am not able to inform 
the reader. But Dr. Kennet has observed out of Dugdale, 
that notwithstanding the alteration that was made in this 
matter, the bishops of the Isle of Man continued to have 
their Tertiana or third part of all church-revenues in that 
island: which I suppose, was because they were not liable 
to any alterations made here, as not being then of the English 
jurisdiction. 

Thus T have given a short account of the original 
and ancient state of parochial churches, , but it is be- 
yond my design to carry this inquiry any further. They, 
who would know by what steps and encroachments parish- 
churches lost their revenues again, first by the confusion 
of parish-bounds, and a liberty granted to men to pay their 
tithes and oblations where they pleased, and then by appro-~ 
priations to monasteries, and impropriations granted to lay- 
men, may find these things handled at large in Dr. Kennet’s 
elaborate Discourse of Impropriations and Augmentation of 
Vicarages, to which I refer the inquisitive reader. 





* Case of Impropriations, p. 28. * Dugdal. Monastic. Angl. tom. i. 
p. 718. , 
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THE CONCLUSION. 


Wherein is proposed an Easy and Honourable Method for 
establishing a Primitive Diocesan Episcopacy, con- 
formable to the Model of the smaller sort of Ancient 
Dioceses, in all the Protestant Churches. 


Att I have further to add upon this subject is only to 
make one seasonable and useful reflection upon what has 
been discoursed in this last Book, with relation to the long- 
wished-for union of all the Churches of the Reformation in 
the same form of episcopal government, agreeable to the 
model and practice of the primitive Church. One great ob- 
jection against the present diocesan episcopacy, and that 
which to many may look the most plausible, is drawn from 
the vast extent and greatness of most of the northern dio- 
ceses of the world, which makes it so extremely difficult for 
one man to discharge all the offices of the episcopal func- 
tion. To take off the main force of which objection, I have 
been at some pains to show, that for the preservation of 
episcopacy, there is no necessity that all dioceses should be 
of the same extent, since there was so great difference in the 
bounds and limits of the ancient dioceses, but not the least 
difference about the forms or species of episcopal govern- 
ment for all that, in any part of the primitive Church. And 
therefore, if ever it shall please God to dispose the hearts of 
our brethren, in the Churches of the Reformation, to receive 
again the primitive form of episcopacy, which is much to be 
wished, and there seems in some of them to be a good ineli- 
nation and tendency toward it, there needs be no difficulty 
from this objection to hinder so useful and peaceable a de- 
sion; because every Church is at liberty to contract her 
own dioceses, and limit them with such bounds, as she 
judges most expedient for the edification and benefit of the 
whole community ; there being no certain geometrical rule 
prescribed us about this, either in the writings of the 
Apostles, or in the laws and practice of the primitive Church, 
any further than that every city, or place of civil jurisdiction, 
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should be the seat of an ecclesiastical magistracy, a bishop 
with his presbytery, to order the spiritual concerns of men, 
as the other does the temporal. That this was the general 
tule observed in the primitive Church, I think, I have made 
it-appear beyond all dispute; and that upon this ground 
there was so great a difference inthe extent of dioceses, 
sometimes in the same countries, asin Palestine, Asia Minor, 
and Italy especially, because the cities differed so much in 
the extent of their territories, and the bounds and limits of 
their jurisdiction. Now it is not very material in itself, 
whether of these models be followed, since they are both 
primitive and allowed in ancient practice. The Church of 
England has usually followed the larger model, and had 
very-great and extensive dioceses; for at first she had but 
seven bishoprics in the whole nation, and those commensu- 
rate ina manner to the seven Saxon kingdoms. Since that 
time she has thought it a point of wisdom to contract her 
dioceses, and multiply them into above twenty: and if she 
should think fit to add forty or an hundred more, she would 
not be without precedent in the practice of the primitive 
Church. Archbishop Cranmer was very well apprised of 
this, and therefore he advised King Henry VIII. to erect 
several new bishoprics, as a great means among other things 
for reforming the Church. In pursuance of which advice 
the king himself drew up a list of near twenty new bishop- 
rics which he intended to make, and a bill was passed in 
Parliament, Anno 1539, to empower the king to do this by 
his letters patent. The whole transaction and the names of 
the intended sees may be read at large in Bp. Bumet’s 
History of the Reformation, vol. i. p. 262. The thing indeed 
miscarried afterward, and by some accident was never ef- 
fected; but notwithstanding it shows us the sense of the 
leading men in the Reformation. What therefore has been 
and still is allowable in this Church, is allowable in others ; 

that is to multiply dioceses as necessity requires, and divide 
the great care and burden of the episcopal function into 
more hands for the greater benefit and advantage of the 
Chureh, Whenever ierctirs any of the foreign Churches 
of the Protestant communion shall think fit to re-assume 
again the ancient episcopal form of government among 
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them; they may both with honour and ease ‘frame to them- - 
selves such a model of small dioceses, as will not much ex- 
ceed the extent of one of their classes, nor much alter its 
form, and yet be agreeable to the model of the lesser sort 
of dioceses in the primitive Church. . A temporary mode- 
rator, or a superintendent of a small district, such as are our 
- rural deaneries, will easily be made a bishop, by giving him 
a solemn ordination to the perpetual office of governing the 
churches of such a district, as chief pastor, under whom all 
other inferior pastors of the same district must act in subor- 
dination to him, deriving their authority. from his imposition 
of hands, and doing nothing without his consent and appro- 
bation. ow this will secure the just authority and venera- 
tion of episcopal superintendency, whilst, according to the 
rule of Ignatius, nothing is done without. the bishop i in the 
Church; so will it be agreeable to the model of the ancient 
Church, which had many small. dioceses as well .as large 
ones, particularly in Italy, where many episcopal sees were 
not above five or six miles from one another, and their dio- 
ceses not above ten or twelve miles in extent, such as 
Narnia, and Interamnia, Fidene, Fulginum, Hispellum, 
Forum Flamm, and © site others that haves been particu- 
larly spoken of in ‘the f foregoing Book. There are now a 
great many such dioceses in Italy in the realm of Naples, 

shiexé the whole number is an hundred and forty-seven, 
twenty of which are archbishoprics: and some of them so 
small as not to have any diocese beyond the walls of the 
city, as is particularly noted by Dr. Maurice! and others of 
Campana and Vesta, out of Ughellus’s Italia Sacra, whence 
it is observed also, that Cava in the same kingdom had but 
five hundred communicants belonging to it! And there are 
some dioceses at, present in the southern parts of France, 
which I am told do not very much exceed that’ proportion: 
The bishopric of the Isle of Man has now but seventeen 
parishes, and in Bede’s time,’ the whole island had but the 
mieasure of three or four Hundred families, according” to 
what, was then the English way of computation, though the 
Isle of Anglesey had ‘nies that number. So that, though . 





1 Maurice, Diocesan. Episc. p. 132. 2 Bede, lib. ii. c. 9 
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dioceses in the Protestant Churches should be thus con- 
tracted, yet no other Church, where episcopacy is already 
settled, can have any just reason to complain of such an 
episcopacy as this, so long as it appears to be agreeable to 
‘the original state, and exactly conformable to ancient prac- 
tice. Nor can any Churches, then, have ground for dispute 
with one another about external ‘polity and government, 
though the dioceses of one church happen to be larger or 
smaller than those of another; so long as they have each 
their precedents in the ancient Church, they may treat one 
another with the same Catholic charity as the ancient 
Churches did, among whom we never find the least footstep 
of a dispute upon this foundation. Nor is there now any 
dispute betweeen the two sister Churches of England and 
Ireland upon this head, though the one has enlarged, and the 
other contracted her dioceses since the Reformation. For in | 
Ireland there are not now above half the number of dioceses 
that there were before, and consequently they must needs 
be larger by uniting them together. In England there are 
more in number than formerly, some new ones being erected 
out of the old ones, and at present the whole number aug- 
mented to three times as many as they were for some ages 
after the first conversion. Beside that we have another way 
of contracting dioceses in effect here in England appointed 
by law, which law was never yet repealed, which is by de- 
volving part of the bishop’s care upon the chorepiscopt, or 
suffragan bishops, as the law calls them ;—a method com- 
monly practised in the ancient Church in such large dio- 
ceses as those of St. Basil and Theodoret, one of which had 
no less than fifty chorepiscopi under him, if Nazianzen 
rightly informs us: and it is a practice that was continued 
here all the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and even to the end 
of King James; and is what may be revived again when- 
ever any bishop thinks his diocese too large, or his burden 
too great to be sustained by himself alone. From hence I 
conclude, that the multiplying bishops, and contracting of 
dioceses in the Protestant Churches, can give no just 
offence to any other episcopal churches, since it was ever 
practised in the ancient Church, and is now practised in 
some of the Churches of the Reformation, where still the 
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dioceses remain so great, as to be capable of being divided 
each into ten, without altering the species of episcopacy, or 
infringing any rule of the Catholic Church. 

If this consideration may contribute any thing toward the 
settlement of a primitive episcopacy in such Churches of the 
Reformation as are still without it, (which may be done by 
ordaining a supreme pastor in every great town, where there 
is a civil magistracy with lesser towns and villages in its de- 
pendance, which was the ancient notion of a city, when epis- 
copacy was first settled by the Apostles,) I shall then think 
my pains and labour which have not been small, in discover- 
ing the extent and measure of so many ancient dioceses, to 
be still so much the more useful, not only as opening a way 
to a clear understanding of the state of the ancient Church, 
but as promoting the unity and firmer settlement of the 
present Church, whose general interest, and not that of any 
particular church or party interfering with it, I have proposed 
to myself in this whole Work to prosecute and serve. The 
God of peace and truth prosper the endeavours of all those 
who have no other design ! 
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HAviNG given no particular Catalogue of the ancient dio- 
eeses in the six African provinces, in the foregoing Book, as 
of all other provinces in the world ; lest it should be thought 
an omission, I have here subjoined an account of them, as 
collected by Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo and Holstenius, out of 
the ancient Councils, and the Collation of Carthage, and the 
; Notitia of Afrie published by Sirmondus among his mis- 

cellanies, and the Works of St. Austin, and Victor Vitensis, 
who speaks of one hundred and sixty-four bishops in the 
first of these provinces, called Zeugitana, or the Procon- 
sular Afric: though Carolus a4 Sancto Paulo could find the 
names only of one hundred and two dioceses, and some of 
these named twice or thrice over; for Bolita and Vallis and 
Vol are but three names for the same city. So Abdera, 
and Abbirita, and Abbir Germaniciorum are the same. As 
also Sicea and Zigga. Duassedemsai and Duesenepsalitine, 
two corrupt names for the city Selemsal, as Holstenius 
observes in his remarks upon them. 

In Provincia Zeugitana, otherwise called Africa 
Proconsularis. 


1. Carthago. 2. Sicilibra... 3. Maxula. 4. Vallis. 5. 
Uthina. 6..Tuburbo. 7. Abdera. 8. Assurus. _ 9. Tuea- 
bor, or Tucea.Terebinthina. 10. Altibura. 11. Vazua. 12, 
Ammedera. 13. Sicca Venerea. 14. Thinnissa.. 15. Tu- 
burbo Minus... 16, Membresa. 17. Melzita. 18. Utica. 
19. Theudalis. 20. Hippozaritus, or Hippo-Diarritorum, 
21. Membro. 22. Lapda. 23. BullaRegia. 24. Tennona, 
or Tannona. 25. Beneventum. 29. Simithu. 27. Thele. 
28. Carpis. 29..Utimmira, 30. Misua. 31. Duassedem- 
sai. 32. Migripa. 33, Puppiana. 34, Puppita. 35. Urcita, for- 
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san, Uci. 36. Gisipa. 37. Uzita, Uci. 38. Bonusta. 39. Cic- 
sita. 40. Neapolis. 41. Culcita. 42. Curubis. 43, Co- 
fala. 44. Bulla. 45. Clypea. 46. Meglapolis. 47. Ti- 
mida Regia. 48. Zigga. 49. Semina. 50. Parisium, for- 
san Pertusa. 51. Rucuma. 52. Talbora. 53. Tagarata. 
54. Celle. 55. Uzippare. 56. Abbir Germanicia. 57. 
Ausana, or Ausapha. 58. Tabuca. 59. Maraggarita, or 
Naragegarita. 60. Muzua. 61. Abitina. 62. Tituli. 63. 
Eudala. 64. Casula. 65. Tulana. 66. Vina, or Viva. 6T. 
Volita, or Bolita. 68. Tunes. 69. Mattiana. 70. Hilta. 
71. Zarna. 72. Cubdis. 73. Municipitogia. 74. Elibia. 
75. Pia. 76. Tadua. 77. Uzala. 78. Tizzica. 79. Abora. 
80. Libertina. 81. Scilita. 82. Absasalla. 83. Aradita. 
84. Veri. 85. Ciumtuburbo, which Holstenius takes to be 
a corrupt reading for Civ. M. Tuburbo. 86. Ofita. ST. Mu- 
nicipium Canapium. 88. Nummula. 89. Tauracina. 90. 
Ucala. 91. Sinuara. 92. Succuba. 93. Horta, or Hor- 
rea. 94, Trisipellis. 95. Giutrambacaria. 96. Villa Magna. 
97. Tigimma. 98. Bolita. 99. Aga. 100. Cecirita. 101. 
Tatia Montanensis. 102. Mullita. 103. Dus Senepsali- 
tinee, or Selemsilita. 104. Eguge, Holstenius adds, Furni, 
Simingita, Aptunga, and Simidita. 


In Numidia. 


1. Cirta, or Constantina, the civil metropolis of this Pro- 
vince. 2. Cullu. 3. Rusicade. 4, Vaga, or Bagaia. 5. 
Lares. 6. Mileum, rectius Milevum. 7. Idicra. 8. Cui- 
culum, 9. Nobas Parsa. 10. Diana. 11. Gemelle. 12, 
Cullicitanis. Holstenius reckons it the same with Culcita. 
13, Zama Regia, the royal seat of King Juba. 14. Lambiri. 
15. Sinitu. 16. Aque Tibilitane. 17. Hippo Regius. 18. 
Tubursica. 19. Calama. 20. Gasauphala, or Gazophyla. 
21. Tigillaba. 22. Rotaria. 23. Tipasa. 24. Tagaste. 
25. Thagura, or Tagora. 26. Altaba, 27. Vegesela. 28. 
Mascula. 29. Macomades. 30. Tamugada. 31. Lambzesa. 
32. Tabuda. 83, Bercera. 34, Municipium, or Munici- 
plum Tullense. 35. Burca. 36. Vada. 37. Centenaria. 
38. Niba. 39. Amphora. 40. Buconia. 41. Sugita, or 
Siguita. 42. Putea. 43. Ausucurro. 44, Fussala. 45. 
Noba Barbara. 46. Idassa. 47, Monte. 48, Lamsorte. 
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49. Tididita. 50. Casee Medians. 51. Cethaquensusca, or 
Cathaquensa. 52. Centuzia.. 53. Noba Germania. 54. 
Susicasia. 55. Noba Cesaris. 56. .Vazarita, or Bazarita. 
57. Ressana. 58. Augurium. 59.’ Octabum. 60. Gilba. 
61. Mathara. 62. - Midila. 63. Punentiana. 64. Metee.- 
65. Ceesarea. 66. Nobasina. 67. Cecelia. 68. Zattara. 69. 
Tarassa. 70. Castellum Titulianum. 71. Girus Marcelli. 
72. Sillita, or Sillilita. 73. Hizirzada. 74. Rusticiana. 75. 
Madaurus. 176. Buffada. 17. Sistroniana. 78. Regium. 
79. Tegla. 80. Case Nigre. 81. Tubunia. 82. Tigisi. 
83. Zabi. 84. Narangara. 85. Musti. 86. Centurio. 87. 
Aque Nove. 88. Tebeste. 89.Labia. 90.Moxorita. 91. Ta- 
mogazia, 92. Respecta. 93. Legie. 94. Mazaca. 95. 
Lugura. 96. Turres Concordie. 97. Belesase. 98. Gau- 
diabe. 99. Garbis. 100. Marculita. 101. Suaba. 102. 
Germania. 103. Vadesita. 104. Naratcata. 105. Lamiggiga. 
106. Lamiggiza. 107.Vagarmilita, or Magarmelita,and Aqua. 
108, Turres Ammeniarum. 109. Mulia. 110. Ospitum. 111. 
Vagada, or Vaga, Vaiana,and Bagaia. 112. Lamasua. 113. 
Tacarata. . 114. Ullita, or Vallita. 115. Seleucia, or So- 
lentiana. 116. Vada. 117. Maximiana. 118. Zaradta. 
119. Girus Tarasi. 120. Vicus Pacis. 121. Tabraca. 122. 
Tucea. 123, Quidia. 124. Castellum. 125. Milevi. 126. 
Gira. 127. Fesseita. 128. Damateore. 129. Mada. 
130. Casze Calanes. 131. Arsicarita. 132. Vesili, rectius 
Vegesela. 133. Villa Regia. 134. Lege. 135. Lamfua. 
136. Vagrava. 137. Gilba. 138. Sile. 139. Gauriana. 
140. Forme. 14]. Forme altera. 142. Fatum. Holste- 
nius adds nine more, Vicus Nigras, Drusiliana, Zuma or 
Summa, Constantia, Limata, Mutugenna, Zerta, Sululitta, 
Centuria ; but then he thinks some others are twice repeated, 
as Mileum and Milevis, Zabi and Zama, Vaga and Vagada, 
Veseli and Vegesela, Tamagazia and Tamaguda, Culsita 
and Cullisitanis, Germania and Nova Germania; and Qui- 
dia belongs to Mauritania Ceesariensis. 


In Byzacena. 
1. Adrumetum, the civit metropolis. 2. Horrea Celia. 
3. Tagasa. 4. Turreblandis. 5. Medianum. _ 6. Sufes. 
7.Afufenia. 8. Cillita. 9. Vicus Aterie. 10. Mibiarcesis. 
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11. Segermis.. 12. Miriciana. 13, Gatiana, \or Garriana, 
and Gratiana. 14. Suffetula. 15. Dicea. 16. Tices. 17. 
Ancusa. 18. Mascliana. 19. Vadentiniana, or Valentini- 
ana. 20. Nara. 21. Seberiana. 22. Tubulbaca. 23. 
Midita.. 24. Tambaia. 25. Jubeclidia. 26. Neptita. 
27. Bubelia. 28. Celle. 29. Decoriana. 30. Putea. 3. 
Theuzita. 32. Mactaris, or Matiris. 33. Thagamuta. 
34, Autentum. 35. Abaradira. 36. Bana. 37. Octabium. 
38. Octabum. 39. Aquiaba. 40. Hermiana. 41. Para- 
damium, or Feradi Minor. 42. Turris. 438. Taraza. 44: 
Crepedula. 45. Trosiniana. 46. Leptis Minor. 47. Feradimaia, 
or Feradi Major. 48. Temuniana, or Temoniara. 49. 
Unizibira. 50. Tamalluma. 51. Muzuca. 52, Massimana. 
53. Serbatiana. 54. Marazana. 55. Pederodiana. 56. 
Tuzurita. 57. Matarita. 58. Usula. 59. Irpiniana, or 
Hierpiniana. 60. Aque Albenses. 61. Menephessa. 62: 
Capse. 63. Acola, or Aquila. 64. Tasbalte. 65. Muni- 
cipia and Gernisiz. , 66. Tizia. 67. Ruspe. 68. Vararita. 
69. Febianum, 70. Cebaradefa. 71. Foratiana. 72. 
Boana. 73. Mimiana. 74. Telepte. 75. Praesidium. 76. 
Natio. 77. Maraguia. 78..Tetcitana. 79. Macriana. 
80. Gurgaita. 81. Cululi. ; 82. Arsurita, or Sasurita. 
83. Tagarbala. 84. Aque Regie. 85. Questoriana. 86. 
Carcabia. 87. Victoriana. 88. Materiana. 89. Hirina 
90. Gummi. 91. Morotheorita. 92. Ticualta. 93. Auze- 
gera. 94. Gawarita. 95. Helia. 96. Talapte. 97. 
Limica. 98. Junca. 99. Thenee. 100. Jubaltiana. 101. Ta- 
maza. 102. Unuricopolis. | 103. Aggir, or Aggarita. 
104. Bizacium. 105. Tapsus.. 106. Madassumma. 107. 
Tysurus. 108. Septimunicia. 109. Amurdasa. 110. Abi- 
dus, or Aviduvicus. 111. Benefensis.. 112. Dura. 113. 
Rufiniana. 114. Forontoniana. 115. Egnatia. 116. Fron- 
toniana. 117. Tegariata. 118. Agegarita. 119. Gar-_ 
riana. 120. Castrum: 121. Vite, where Victor Viten- 
sis was bishop, who. wrote the History of the Vandalic 
Persecution. 122. Cercina. 123. Precausa. 124, Cufruta. 
125. Filace. 126. Oppenua. 127. Sublecte. 128. Cen- 
culiana. 129. Suluiana. 130. Vassinassa. 131. Aque. 
Holstenius adds to these eight more, Taphrura, Tiella; 
or Zella, Cabarsussis, Tysurus, Tysdros, Casule Cariane, 
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Dionysiana, Aqua; but then he reckons some names un- 

necessarily repeated, as Miriciana and Maracia, which 
/ . 

are but two names for the same city; so Boana and Bana; 


and Gurgaita the same with Gurges in Mauritania Casa- 
‘Tiensis. 


In Mauritania Sitifensis. 


1. Sitifi. 2. Tamalluma. 3. Acufida. 4: Ficus. 5. 
Lemfocta. 6. Perdices. 7. Tubusuptus. 8. Tucea. 9. 
Lesuita. 10. Flumen Piscis. 11. Privatum. 12. Gegita. 
13. Satafa. 14. Celle. 15. Gadamusa. 16. Zabi. 17. As- 
sapha. 18. Vamalla. 19. Surista. 20. Salde. 21. Horrea. 
22. Aque Albee. 23. Igilgili, or Eguilguili. 24. Zarai. 25. 
Parthenium. 26. Marovana. 27. Cidamus. 28. Macri. 
29. Tamagrista. 30. Are. 31. Mozota, or Mopta. 32. 
Hyppa. 33. Tamascania. 34. Vescetra. 35. Assuoremita. 
36. Serteita. 37. Melicbuza. 38. Covium. 39. Oliva. 
40. Equizotum. 4]. Castellum. 42. Eminentiana. 
43. Nobalicia. 44. Lemelefi, or Lemellense Castellum. 45. 
Socia. ‘ 46. Zallata. Holstenius adds three more, Zabunia, 
or Medianze Zabuniorum, Vamaccora, or Bamaccora, and 
Macriana ; but rejects Satafa, as belonging rather to Caesa- 
riensis, where it is also repeated. ; “é 


In Mauritania Cesariensis and Tingitana. 


1. Caesarea. 2. Ala Miliarensis. 3. Bilta. 4. Baca- 
naria. 5. Caputcillanum, or Caputcelle. 6. Cisse. 7. 
Castellum Medianum. 8. Gurgites. 9.Columnz. 10. Ico- 
sium. 1]. Florianum. 12. Minna. 13. Obba. 14. Ma- 
turbum. 15. Reperitanum. 16. Rusubicari. 17, Suffa- 
ra, or Suffasar. 18. Rustonium. 19. Tigis. 20. Aque. 
21. Tabora. 22. Mamilla. 23. Sumula, or Subbula. 24. 
Ubaba. 25. Tadama. 26. Zuchabari. 27. Tipasa. 28. 
Ida. 29. Timisi. 30. Tasacora. 31. Vagal. 32. Car- 
tenna. 33. Gratianopolis. 34. Mesucaba. 35. Pamaria. 
36. Lapidia. 37. Bulturia. 38. Malliana. 39.  Castellum 
Tetraportiense. 40. Bapara. 41. Tamazuca. 42. Qui- 
dium. 43. Serta. 44. Ita. 45. Girumons. 46. Pana- 
toria. 47. Sucarda. 48. Fidoloma. 49; Nove. 50. 
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Usunada. 51. Flumenzerita. 652, Amaura. 53. Sestum, 
54. Taranamusa. 55. Nasbinea. 56. Villanoba. 57, 
Vardimissa. 58. Catula. 59. Regium. 60. Vaudinum. 
61. Capra. 62. Rusucurrum. 63. Sfasteria. 64. Timida. 
65. Tabla. 66. Rusgonia. 67. Leosita. 68. Oppidum 
Novum. 69. Aquisira. 70. Tigava, 71. Rusadir. 72. 
Castellum. 73. Mutecita. 74. Albula. 75. Bita. 76. Mau- 
riana. 77. Baliana. 78. Arsenaria, 79. Oborita. 80. Lab- 
dia. 81. Tenissa. 82. Catabita. 83. Herpis. 84. 
Voncaria. 85. Gypsaria, 86. Tamadempsis. 87. Vage. 
88. Tabadcara. 89. Catra, or Castra. 90. Elephantaria, 
91. Gara. 92. Murconium. 93. Ida. 94. Thubune. 95, 
Oppinum. 96. Tuscamia. 97. Gunagita, 98, Maxita, 
99. Satafa. 100. Vissalsa. 101: Adsinuada. 102..Castel- 
lum Ripense. 103. Numidia. 104. Tamuda. 105. Calta- 
dria. 106. Subur. 107. Ambia. 108. Murustaga. 109, 
Fallaba. 110. Bida. 111. Manaccenceri. 112. Tifilta, or 
Tisilita. 113. Castellum Minus. 114. Tiganibena. 116. 
Junea. 116. Corniculana. 117. Nobica. 118. Frontee, 
119. Castellum Jabaritanum. 120. Sereddeli. 121. Agna, 
122. Macania. 123. Site. 124. Altaba. 125. Bene- 
pota. 126. Castra Seberiana. 127. Siccesi. 128. Flenu- 
cletu. 129. Metagonium. 130. Voncariana. 131]. Maiuca, 
132. Nabala. 133. Maura. 134, Tingaria.. But Holste- 
nius observes seven of these to be supernumerary ; for Zu- 
chabar and Subur are but two names for the same city. So 
Rustonium and Rusgonia differ only in the manner of pro- 
nunciation. rained belongs to the ‘Proconsular Afric; and 
Labdia is the same as Lapda in the said province. Herpis 
ts put for Irpiniana in Byzacena; Metagonium for Mutugenna 
in Numidia; and Macania for Macriana in Byzacena. 


In Tripolis, * 


1. Leptis Magna. 2. Sabrata. 3. Girba. 4. Oca. 5, 
Tacape. 

Beside these sees, which are thus assigned to their respec~ 
tive provinces, Carolus a Sancto Paulo exhibits an alpha- 
betical list of several others which he could not certainly fix 
in any province, But Holstenius in his critical remarks 
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upon them observes, that a great many of these are only 
corruptions of the forementioned names; and therefore I 


shall here give them with his corrections, 


and some 


additions that he has made to them from his own obser- 


vations. 


1 Aurusaliana. 

2 Advocata. 

3 Asenemsala, which Hol- 
stenius takes to be the 
same with Senemsala 
in Africa Proconsularis. 

4 Ausugabra. 

5 Acemerina. 

6 Ambura, the same witli 
Amphora in Numidia. 

7 Abbeza. 

8 Azuga, a mistake for 
Vaga. 

9 Anguia. 

10 Abissa. 

11 Apissana. 

12 Assaba. 

13 Aptuca, a city in Africa 
Proconsularis. 

14 Amaccura,leg.AbAccura. 

15 Aquitana. 

16 Ausuagiga. 

17 Abbit, the same with Ab- 
barita in Africa. 

18 Aniusa, added by Hol- 
stenius. 

19 Arena, Idem, 


20 Bellulita. 

21 Bazita. 

2 Botriana. 

23 Bamacora, the same with 
Vamacora in Maurita- 
nia Sitifensis. 

24 Burugia. 

25 Bauzara. 

26 Bofeta, the same with 
Buffada in Numidia. 


27 Bazarididaca, 

28 Bosuta. 

29 Bencenna. 

30 Bartinifia. 

31 Betagbara. 

82 Bucara, the same with 
Boneara in Mauritania, 

33 Buslacena, 

34 Bagai, the same with Va- 
gada, or Vaiana, in 

umidia. 


35 Badi. 
Holstenius 
more, 
86 Bladia. 
37 Burita, 
38 Buronita. 


adds_ three 


39 Castrum Galbe. 

40 Cedias. 

41 Chullabi. 

42 Cibaliana. 

43 Case Silvane. 

44 Cemerinianu. 

45 Clia, a corruption of Elia 
or Helia in Byzacena. 

46 Cathaugura. 

47 Cena. 

48 Caviopitavora, 

49 Cinearita. 

50 Catagna, the same with 
Cathaquensa i in Numid, 

51 Celerina. 

52 Cenesta, the same with 
Tevesta in Numidia. 

53 Case Bastalenses. 

54 Casee Fayenses. 


55 Cilibia, 
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56 Cebarsussa. 
To these Holstenius adds, 
57 Cancopita. 
58 Ceramussa. 
59 Ceesariana. 


60 Dydrita. 

61 Drusiliana, a city of Nu- 
midiatwelve miles from 
Lares. 

62 Drusita. 

63 Drua. 

64 Dusa. 

65 Diaba, the same with 
Zaba in Mauritania Si- 
tifensis. 


66 Evera, the same with Ve- 
ra, or Veri, in Africa 
Proconsularis. 

67 Edistiana. 

68 Ensis, the same with Oea 
in Tripolis. 


69 Feradi Major, the same 
with Feradimaia in By- 
zacena. 

70 Furvi, the same with Fur- 
ni in Africa Proconsu- 
laris. 

71. Fissana, perhaps Fussala 

~~ in Numidia. 

72 A Furnis, the same with 
Furni. 

73 Feliciana, added by Hol- 


stenius, 


74 Gitti, Municipium An- 
tonino. 
75 Gazabeta. 
76 Gazabiana. 
To which Holstenius adds, 
77 Ginesita. 
78 Givirta, or Girbis. 


79 Guira, if it be not the f 
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same with Gira in Nu- 
midia, mentioned be- 
fore. 


80 Haba. 

81 Hospitia, the same with 
Ospitum in Numidia. 

82 Horrea Avicinensis. 

83 Haram Celiena, the same 
as Horrea Celia in By- 
zacena. 


84 Iziriana. 
85 Jucundiana. 
86. Idura. 
Holstenius adds two more, 
87 Jacubaza. 
88 Infita. 


89 Limata. 

90 Larita. 

91 Lambia, the same with 
Lambesa in Numidia. 

92 Lucimagna. 

93 Lelalita. 

94 Liberalia. 

95 Lacus Dulcis, 

96 Luperciana, mentioned in 
the Council under Cy- 
prian, which Bp. Fell 
thinks is the same with 
Lupertina in the Colla- 
tion of Carthage. 


97 Magarmela, the same 
with Vagarmela in Nu- 
midia. 

98 Medefessita, the same 
as Menefessa in Byza- 

cena. : 
99 Mesarfelta. 

100 Merferobita. 

101 Munavilita. 

102 Musertita. 

103 Mopta, a city of Mau- 
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ritania Sitifensis. Hol- 
stenius adds to these 
two more, 

104 Munaciana, and 

105 Marcelliana and Bazita, 
whereof one Lucidus 
is named bishop in the 
Collation of Carthage. 


Niciba. 

Nignenses Majores, the 
same as Nigrenses, 
or Vicus Nigras, in 


Numidia. 


106 
107 


108 
Moosesnauin in Mau- 
ritania Ceesariensis. 
109 Nasaita. 

110 Nova Petra. 

111 Nebbita. 

112 Nizugubita. 


113 Novasumma, the same 


with Nahas’ i in Nu- | 


midia. 


Onza. 


Oria. 


114 
115 


116 Putzia. 
117 Pauzera. 
118 Pista. 
To which Heolstenius adds 
three others, 
119 Pisita. 
120 Pisidia,a city of TH 5 fei 
12] Pertusa, a city in Anto- 
nine’s Itinerary near 
Carthage. 


122 Refala, the same as Ce- 
phala in Africa Pro- 
consularis. 

123 Sinuara, named before 
in Africa Proconsu- 
jaris. 
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Nurcona, the same with | 
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124 Serteita,.riamedBefors 
in Cesarea Sitifensis. 

125 Selemsila, named above 
in Africa. 

126 Summa, Zuma in Nu- 
midia. 

127 Sena. 

128 Saya. 

129 Simungita, Simingita, or 


Simineti in Africa. 

Sinnipsa: 

Suboabbirita, the same 
as Zuchabari in Mau- 
ritania. 

Simidica, a city of Afri- 
ca Proconsularis. 

Siguita, the same as Su- 
gita in Numidia. 

134 Signi. 

135 Sibida: 

Holstenius adds two more, 

136 Saturnica. 

137 Salicina. 


132 


133 


138 Tibuzabete. 

139 Turuda. 

140 Tunugaba, 

141 Tignica. 

142 Tabaicaria, the same as 
Tabadcara in Manrita- 
nia Ceesariensis. 

Taprura, Taphrura, near 
the Isle of Cercina in 
Byzacena. 

144 Turris Alba, 

145 Tala, 

146 Tubursus, Tubursica in 

Numidia, 

147 Tzella, the same as Zel- 

la in Byzacena, 

148 spa 4A 

149 Tabazaga, 

150 Truvascanina. 

151 Tuzumma, the same as 

Zumma in Numidia. 


G's 


143 
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152 Tunusuda. 5 Vinda. 
153. Tesaniana. 176 Vuazia. 


154 Tusdrus, the same as 
Tysdros in Byzacena. 


155 Tuzurita, a city of Maus | 


ritania Ceesariensis. 
156 Tisedita. 
157 Thybe. 
Holstenius adds eight more, 
158 Tibari. 
159 Talabrica. 
160 Tubia. 
161 Timitica. 
162 Tisilita. 
163 Thasbalte. 
164 Turuda. 
165 Turuzi. 


166 Vamaius, Uci Majus in 
Africa Proconsularis. 

167 Vinariona. 

168 Urugita. 

169 Vartana. 

170 Visa. 

171 Vatarba. 

172 Verrona. 

173 Vensana. 

174 Voseta, or Visica,a city 
of Mauritania. 


177 Utumma. 

178 Victoriana, named be- 
fore in Byzacena. 

179 Vicus Ceesaris. 

Holstenius adds five more, 

180 Vallita, or Ullita. 

181 Vina, the sameas Vica, 
or Vina Vicus,in Afri- 
ca. 


182 Undesia. 
183 Uzittara. 


184 Utinuna, or Ucimina, in 


Africa. 


185 Zura. 

186 Zella, named before in 
Byzacena. 

187 Zelta. Holstenius thinks 
it should be Zerta in 


Numidia. 

188 Zica. 

189 Zabunia, the same as 
Mediane Zabunio- 


rum, a place near Si- 
tifi in Mauritania. 


Holstenius adds one more called Zenita or Zemta in the 
Collation of Carthage, from whence the greatest part of the 
forementioned names are taken. But the reader must not 
imagine, that so many bishoprics, as have been specified 
in all the six African provinces, and among these of uncer- 
tain position, were all extant at one and the same time. For 
there never was quite five hundred at one time in Afric, as 
has been shown before from St. Austin and the Notitia pub- 
lished by Sirmondus: and yet here are above six hundred 
and eighty recounted by Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo and Hol- 
stenius, after sixty are rejected, which are named twice over. 
So that from first to last there was a change of almost two 
hundred dioceses in Afric, or at least a change in their 
names: which I note, lest any s should thnk Where, were more 
dioceses than St. Austin mentions. 
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ACHATA, 346. 

Adiabene Assyrie, 315. 
ZEgyptus Prima, 290. 
AEgyptus Secunda, 290. 
Akmilia, 374. 

fithiopia, 319. 

Africa Proconsularis, 286. 
Alpes Cottie, 375. 

Alpes Graix, or Pennine, 38]. 
Alpes Maritime, 381. 

Apulia, 370. 

Aquensis, v. Narbonensis Sec. 382. 
Aquileiensis, v. Venetia, 377. 
Aquitania Prima, 382. 
Aquitania Secunda, 382. 


Arabia Petrea, or Palest. Tert. 299. 


Arabia Philadelphie, 297. 
Arcadia, 290. 

Avelatensis, v. Vienn. Sec. 38]. 
Armenia Prima, 325. 

Armenia Secunda, 326. 
Armenia Magna, or Persica, 310. 
Armenia Quarta, 307. 

Asia Proconsularis, 331. 
Assyria, 315, 

Augustamnica Prima, 290. 
Augustamnica Secunda, 290. 
Axumitis, v. India, 319. 
Axumitica, 319. 


Baleares Insule, 388. 
Beetica, 386. 

Belgica Prima, 384. 
Beigica Secunda, 384. 
Bithynia Prima, 329. 
Bithynia Secunda, 329. 


Bracarensis, v. Gallezia Prima, 387. 
Bituricensis, v. Aquitan. Prima, 382. 
Burdigalensis, v. Aquitan. Sec. 382. 


Blemyes, in AXthiopia, 320. 
Britannia Prima, 395. 
Britannia Secunda, 395. 
Brutia, 370. 


Calabria, 370. 
Campania, 365. 
Cappadocia Prima, 323. 
Cappadocia Secunda, 324. 
Cappadocia Tertia, 325. 


Caria, 334. 

Carthaginensis Hispanie, 386. 
Chaldaa, 315. 

Cilicia Prima, 339. 

Cilicia Secunda, 340. 

Colchis, 340. 

Comagene, v. Euphratensis, 307. 
Corsica Insula, 372. 

Creta Insula, 348. 


~ Cyclades Insule, 341. 


Cyprus Insula, 307. 


Dacia Mediterranea, 349. 

Dacia Ripensis, 349. ? 
Dacia Antiqua, or Gothia, 349. 
Dalmatia, 359. 

Dardania, 349. 

Diospontum, v. Hellenopontus, 327. 


Ebredunensis, Alpes Marit. v. 381. 
Ebusus Insula, 388. 
Elusana, v. Novempopulania, 382. 
Emeritensis, v. Lusitania, 386. 
Eubcea Insula, v. Achaia, 346. 
Epirus Vetus, 347. 

Epirus Nova, 347. 

Euphratensis, 307. 

Europa in Thrace, 342, 


Flaminia, 373. 


Galatia Prima, 328. 

Galatia Secunda, 328. 
Gallecia Prima, 387. 
Gallecia Secunda, 387, 
Germanica Prima, 385. 
Germanica Secunda, 385. 
Gothia, or Dacia Antiqua, 349. 


Hagiopolitana, v. Euphrat. 307. 
Hemimontis, 344. 

Hellas, v. Achaia and. Thessalia, 346, 
Hellenopontus, 327. 

Hellespontus, 331. 

Hibernia, 389. 

Histria, 377. 

Hispalensis, v. Boetica, 386. 
Homeritarum Regio, 316. 

Honorias, 329. 
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Iberia, 320. 

Ilyricum Occidentale, 350. 
Tilyricum Ortfeniale, 348. 
Immirenorum Regio, 316. 

India Axumitica sub Aigypto, 319. 
Isauria, 339. 


Latium, 365. 

Larissena, v. Thessalia, 346. 
Lazica, 340. 

Lesbos Insula, 340. 

Libya Marmarica, or Secunda, 291. 
Libya Pentapolis, or Cyren, 291. 
Liguria, 376. 

Lipara, 372. 

Lucania, 370. 

Lugdunensis Prima, 383. 
Lugdunensis Secunda, 383. 
Lugdunensis Tertia, 383. 
Lugdunensis Quarta, 383. 
Lugdunensis Quinta, v.Max. Seq. 383. 
Lusitania, 386. 

Lycaonia, 336. 

Lycia, 335. 

Lydia, 331. 


Macedonia Prima, 345. 
Macedonia Secunda, 345. 
Majorica Insula, 388. 
Mauritania Cesariensis, 286. 
Mauritania Sitifensis, 286. 
Mauritania Tingitana, 286. 
Maxima Sequanorum, 383. 
Mediolanensis, v. Liguria, 376. 
Melita, 372. 

Mesopotamia, 307. 

Minorica Ivsula, 388. 

Meesia Prima, or Superior, 348. 
Meesia Secunda, or Inferior, 344. 


Narbonensis Prima, 382. 
Narbonensis Secunda, 382. 
Nicopolitana, v. Epirus Vetus, 347. 
Noricum Mediterraneum, 351. 
Noricum Ripense, 351. 

Notitia Imperii, 255. 

Notitia Ecclesie, 257. 
Novempopulania, 382. 

Numidia, 286. 


Osrhoene, 307. 
Palestina Prima, or Salutaris, 299. 


Palestina Secunda, 299. 
Palestina Tertia, or Arab. Petr. 299. 
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Pamphylia Prima, 336. 
Pamphylia Secunda, 336. 
Pannonia Superior, 351. 
Pannonia Inferior, 351. 
Paphlagonia, 327. 
Peloponnesus, v. Achaia, 346. 
Persia, 316. 

Pheenicia Prima; 307. 
Pheenicia Libani, 307. 
Phrygia Pacatiana Prima, 337. 
Phrygia Salutaris, 337. 
Phrygia Pacatiana Secunda, 338. 
Picenum Annonarium, 373. 
Picenum Suburbicarium, 363. 
Pisidia, 337. 

Pontus Polemoniacus, 326. 
Prevalitana, 348. 


Ravennensis, y. Flaminia, 373. 
Remensis, v. Belgica Sec. 384. 
Rhetia, Prima and Secunda, 377. 
Rhothomagensis, v. Lugd. Sec. 383. 
Rhodope, 344. 


Samnium, 369. 

Sardinia, 372. 
Saracenorum Regio, 317. 
Savia, 351. 


Scotia, 392. 


Scythia cis Danubium in Thracia, 342. 
Scythia trans Danubium, 350. 
Senonensis, v. Lugd. Quarta, 383. 
Sicilia, 372. 


| Syria Prima, 306. 


Syria Secunda, 306.. 


. Tarraconensis, 385. 


Thebais Prima, 291. 

Thebais Secunda, 291. 
Theodorias, 306. 

Thessalia, 346. 
Thessalonicensis, v. Maced. 345. 
Thracia, 344. 
Tripolitana, 288. 
Turonensis, v. Lugd. Tertia, 383. 
/Tuscia, 356. 

Trevirensis, v. Belgica Prima, 384.. 
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Valeria, 362. 

Venetia, 377. 

Viennensis Prima, 381. 
Viennensis Secunda, 381. 
Umbria, 356. 


Zeugitana, v. Africa Procons. 286. 
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ABDARA, in Beetica, 386. 
Abdera, in Rhodope, 344. 

Abdia, vel Ada, incert. pos. in Hispan. 
Abellinum, in Campania, 368. 
Abrinea, Auranches,in Lugd. Sec. 383. 
Abritum, in Meesia Secunda, 344. 
Abula, in Lusitania, 386. 

Abyda, in Phoenicia Libani, 307. 
Abydus, in Hellespont, 331. 

Abyla, in Pheenicia Libani, 307. 
Acelum, in Veneiia, 378. 

Acerra, in Campania, 368. 

Acci, Guadix, in Carthag. Hisp. 386. 
Acherontia, Acerenza, in Apulia, 370. 
Achrida, in Prevalitana, 348. 
Acmonia, in Phrygia Pacatiana, 338. 
Acon, in Pheenicia Prima, 307. 
Acrassus, in Lydia, 333. 

Acrassus, in Lycia, 335. 

Acropolis, in Lucania, 371. 

Adada, in Pisidia, 337. 

Adana, in Cilicia Prima, 339. 

Adra, in Arabia Philadelphie, 298. 
Adramyttium, in Asia, 332. 
Adriana, in Hellespont. 331. 
Adriana, in Pamphylia Secunda, 336. 
Adrianopolis, in Epirus Vetus, 347. 
Adrianopolis, in Honorias, 329. 
Adrianopolis, in Pisidia, 337. 
Adrianopolis, in HMemimont. 344. 
Adriancihere, in Hellespont. 331. 
Adulis, in Athiopia, 319. 

fice, in Apulia, 370. 

AEclanum, in Samnium, 369. 

/Elia, v. Hierusalem, 299. 

7&mi, idem cum Eno, 344. 

Jige, in Cilicia Secunda, 340. 
J&igea, in Asia, 332. 

ZEnos, in Rhodope, 344. 

/Emonia, in Histria, 378. 

FBsis, in Picenum Annonar. 377. 
Agatha, Agde, in Narbon. Pr. 382. 
Agdamia, incert. pos. in Phrygia. 
Aginnum, Agen, in Aquitan. Sec. 382. 
Agrigentum, in Sicilia, 372. 
Agrippina, in Germanica Sec. 385. 
Agraga, incert. pos. in Hispania. 
Aila, in Palestina Tertia, 299. 
Alabanda, in Caria, 334. 

Alesa, in Sicilia, 372. 

Alalis, in Phoenicia Libani, 307. 
Alba Pompeia, in Alpes Cottie, 375. 


Albanum, in Latium, 365. 
Alba, in Latium, 363. 
Albensium Ciy. Viv. in Vienn. Pr.381. 
Albiensium Ciy. Alby,inAquit.Pr. 882. 
Albigaunum, Abbenga, in Alpes Cot- 
tie, 375. : 
Aleppo, v. Berrcea, 306. 
Aleria, in Corsica, 872. 
Aletium, in Calabria, 370. 
Aletrium, Aletri,in Latium, 365. 
Aletum, Alet, in Lugd. Pr. 383. 
Alexandria, in Aigyptus Pr. 290-294. 
Alexandria, Scanderoon in Cilic. Sec. 
840. 
Alexanum, Alessano, in Calabr. 370. 
Algiza, v. Argiza, in Asia, 332. 
Alinda, in Caria, 334. 
Aliona, in Phryg. Pacat. Pr. 338. . 
Alipha, in Samnium, 369. 
Altinum, in Venetia, 278. 
Amadassa, in Phrygia Salutar. 337. 
Amalphia, in Campania, 368. 
Amantia, in Epirus Nova, 347, 
Amasia, in Hellenopontus, 327. 
Amastris, in Paphlagonia, 328. 
Amathus, in Cyprus, 307. 
Amathus, in Palestina Sec. 299. 
Ambianensium Civ. Amiens, in Beig, 
Sec. 384. 
Amblada, in Lycaonia, 336. 
Ameria, in Umbria, 356. 
Amida, in Mesopotamia, -307. 
Amisus, in Hellenopontus, 32Y. 
Amiternum, in Valeria, 362. 
Amorium, in Phryg. Salut. 387. 
Amphipolis, in Euphrat. 307. 
Amyzon, in Caria, 334. 
Anagnia, in Latium, 365. 
Anapolis, incert. pos. ex Con. Sard, 
Anasarta, in Syr. Pr. 306. 
Anastasiopolis, in Caria, 332. 
Anastasiopolis, in Galat. Pr. 328. 
Anastasiopolis, in Phryg. Pac. 3388. 
Anazarbus, in Cilicia Secunda, 340. 
Anchialus, in Hemimontis, 344. 
Anchiasmus, in Epirus Vetus, 347. 
Ancona, in Picen. Suburb. 363. 
Ancyra, in Phryg. Pacat.' 838. 
Anecyra, in Galatia Prima, 328. 
Andera, in Asia, 332. q 
Andicavorum Civ. Angers, in Lugd. 
Tertia, 383. 
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Andrapa, in Hellenopontus, 327. 
Andromena, or Andropolis, in Zgypt. 
Prima, 290. ; 
Anza, in Asia, 332. 
Anenysia, forsan Anea, 352. 
Anemurium, in Isauria, 3389. - ‘ 
Anitha, or Entimia, in Arab. Phil.298. 
Anicium, v. Vellaya, 382. 
Aninetum, in Asia, 332. 
Anthysa, urbs incerte posit. 
Antaradus, in Phoenicia Prima, 307. 
Anteum, in Thebais Prima, 291. 
Anthedon, in Palzst. Prima, 299. 
Antinoe, in Thebais Prima, 291. 
Antiochia Meandri, in Caria, 334. 
Antiochia Mygdonie, v. Nisibis, in 
Mesopotamia, 307. 
Antiochia, in Pisidia, 337. 
Antiochia, in Syria Prima, 306-309. 
Antiochia ad 'Tragum, in Isauria, 339. 
Antipatris, in Palestina Prima, 299. 
Antiphellus, in Lycia, 335. 
Antiphra, in Libya, 291. 
Antipolis, Antibe, in Narbon. Sec. 
382. 


Aitipyrgus, in Libya, 29]. 
Antissiodorum, Auxerre, in Lugdun. 
Quarta; 383. 
Antithou, in Augustamnica Sec. 290. 
Antium, in Latium, 365. 
Antrum, incert. posit. in Thessalia, 
vel Samothracia. 
Apamea, in Pisidia, 337. 
Apamea, in Bythyn. Sec. 384, 
Apamea, in Syria Sec. 306. 
Aphroditopolis, in Arcadia, 290. 
Aphrodisias, in Caria, 334. 
Aphneum, in August. Prima, 290. 
Apira, in Phryg. Pacat. 338. 
Apiaria, in Meesia Sec. 344. + 
Apollinis Ciy. Parv. in Theb. Pr. 291. 
Apollinis Fanum, in Lydia, 333. 
Apollonia, in Epirus Nova, 347. 
Apollonia, in Lydia, 338. 
Apollonias, in Caria, 334. 
Apollonias, in Bithyn. 329. : 
Apta Julia, Apt, in Narbon. Sec. 382, 
Aptuchi Fanum, in Pentapolis, 291. 
Aqua Viva, in Tuscia, 356. 
Aquz, in Dacia Ripensis, 349. 
Aque, Acs, in Novempopul. 382. 
Aque Sextie, Aix, in Narb. Sec. 382, 
Aque Statielle, Acqui, in Alpes 
Cottize, 375. 
Aquileia, in Venetia, 377. 
Aquinum, in Latium, 365. 
Aquitana, incert. pos. in Afric. 
Arabyssus, in Armenia Sec. 326. 
Araclia, or Heraclea, in Pal. Pr. 299, 
Arad, in Palast. Tertia, 299. 
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Aradus, in Pheenic. Pr. 307. 

Arane, in Lycaonia, 337. 

Arausio, Orange, in Vien. Sec. 381. 
Araxa, in Lycia, 335. 

Area, in Armenia Sec. 326. 
Arcadiopolis, in Kuropa, 342. 

Area, in Phonic. Prima, 307. 


‘ Arcabrica, Arcos in Carth. Hisp. 386. 


Avcadiopolis, in Asia, 332. 

Archelais, in Palestina Prima, 299. 

Ardona, in Apulia, 370. 

Arelatum, Aries, in Vien. Sec. 38]. 

Areopolis, in Lydia & Asia, 332-338. 

Arethusa, in Syria Sec. 306. 

Aretium, in Tuscia, 356. 

Argentoratum, Strasburg, in Germa- 
nica Prima, 385. 

Argiza, in Asia, 333. 

Argos, in Achaia, 346. 

Ariarathia, in Armenia Sec. 326. 

Ayiassus, in Pamphylia Sec. 336. 

Ariminum, in Picen. Annon. 373. 

Avindela, in Palestina Tertia, 299. 

Ariopolis, in Palestina Tertia, 299. 

Arisita, in Aquitan. Prima, 382. 

Aristium, in Bithynia, 329. 

Arlana, in Phoenicia Lib. 307. 

Armaquetius, urbs incert. pos. ex 

Con. Sard. 

Arpi, in Apulia, 870. 

Arsinoe, or Civitas Crocodilorum, in 
Arcadia, 290-295. 

Arsinoe, in Cyprus, 307. 

Arverni, Clermont, in Aquitan. Pr.382. 

Asana, in Phrygia Pacat. 338. 

Asealon, in Palestina Prima, 299: 

Asculum, in Picen. Suburb. 363. 

Asindum, Medina Sidonia, in Beet.386. 

Aspendus, in Pamphylia Pr. 336. 

Aspona, in Galat, Prima, 328. 

Assisium, in Umbria, 356. 

Assus, in Asia, 332. 

Asia, Asti, in Alpes Cottie, 375. 

Astigi, in Carthaginen. Hispan. 386. 

Asturica, Astorga, in Gallec. 387. 

Astygis, Ecija, in Beetica, 886. ° 

Asuna, v. Sasima, 324. 

Atella, in Campan. 365. 

Aternum, Pescara, in Pic. Sub. 373. 

Athanassus, in Phrygia Pacat. 338. 

Athene, in Achaia, 346. 

Atina, in Campania, 358. 

Atribis, in Augustamn. Sec. 290. 

Attalia, in Lydia, 333. 

Attalia, in Pamphylia Sec. 336. 

Attudi, in Phrygia Pacat. 338. 

Aturum, Aire, in Novempop. 382. 

Avara, in Arabia Phil. 298. ' 

Auca, in Tarracon. 385. 

Aucanda, in Lycia, 335. 
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Avenio, in Vien. Secunda, 381. — 

Aufinia, Ofena, in Picen. Sub. 364. 

Aventicum, Avenche, in Max.Seq.383. 

Augusta Rauracorum, Aust. in Max. 
Sequan. 383. 

Augusta Suessonum, Soissens, in 
Belgica Secunda, 284, 

Augusta, in Cilicia Prima, 389. 

Augusta Ausciorum, 382. 

Augusta Taurinorwn, Turin, in Alpes 
Céttie, 375. 

Augusta Trevirorum, Trier, in Belg. 
Prima, 384. 

Augusta Veromanduorum, in Belg. 
Pr. 384. 

Augusta Vindelicorum, Ausburgh, 
in Rhetia Secunda, 377. 

Augustodusum, Autun, in Lugdun. 
Pr. 383. 

Augustopolis, in Palestina Tert. 299. 

Augustopolis, in Phrygia Salut. 337. 

Aulium, in Asia, 332. 

Aulon, in Epirus Nova, 347. 

Aureliopolis, in Asia, 332. 

Aurelia, Orleance, in Lugd. Qu. 383. 

Auria, Orense, in Gallecia, 387. 

Ausciorum Civitas, Aucsh. in Novem- 
populania, 382. 

Ausona, Vique, in Tarracon. 385. 

Auximum, Osmo, in Pic. Sub. 364, 

Axumis, in Ethiopia, 319. 

Azana, in Phryg. Pac. 338. 

Azotus, in Palest. Prima, 299. 


Babylon, in August. Sec. 290. 
Bacatha, in Arabia, 298. 

Balcea, urbs incert. posit. 

Beatire, Beziers, in Narbon. Pr. 382. 
Baioca, Bayeux, in Lugd. Sec. 383. 
Balaneza, in Theodorias, 306. 
Balandus, in Lydia. 333. f 
Balbura, in Lycia, 535. 

Balia, urbs incert. posit. 

Balneum Regis, in Vuscia, 356. 
Bana, in Lydia, 333. 

Bapara, in Maurit. Ces. 286. 
Baptinum, urbs incert. posit. 
Baratta, in Lycaonia, 336. 

Barce, in Pentapolis, 291. “ 
Barcino, Barcelona, in Tarrac. 385. 
Bareusa, urbs incert. posit. 

Bares, in Hellespont. 337. 
Bargaza, in Asia, 332. 

Bargyla, in Caria, 334. 
Barissara, or Berissa, in Arm, Pr. 326. 
Baris, in Pisidia, 337. 

Barium, in Apulia, 370. 

Baschat, in Palest. Pr. 299. 
Basilea, in Max. Sequan. 383. 
Basilinopolis, in Bithyn, 329. 
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Rascath. v. Bacatha, 298. 

BatavaCastra, v. Patav. in Nor. 351. 

Batne, in Osrhoene, 307. 

Belica, Belley, in Max. Sequan. 383. 

Bellavacorum Ciy. Beauvais, in Bel- 
gic. Sec. 384, 

Bellunum, Belluno, in Venetia, 377. 

Beneventum, in Samnium, 369. 

Berenice, in Pentapolis, 291. 

Berinopolis, in Galatia Prima, 328. 

Bergomum, in Liguria, 376. 

Berinopolis, in Lycaonia, 336. 

Berisse, in Armenia Prima, 326. 

Berrhea, in Macedon, 345. 

Berrea, in Syria Prima, 306. 

Berytus, in Phoenicia Prima, 307. 

Bethauna, urbs incert. pos. in Syria. 

Bigastrum, in Carthag. Hisp. 386. 

Bindeum, in Pisidia, 337. 

Bisuntio, in Max. Seq. 383. 

Bitwige, Bourges, in Aquit. Pr. 382. 

Bivinum, or Vibinum, Bovino, in 
Apulia, 370. 

Blacena, or Biatea, urbs incerte pos. 
in Dacia vel Achaia. 

Blanda, in Lucania, 390: 

Bleandrus, in Phrygia Pacatian. 338. 

Blera, Bieda, in Tuscia, 357. 

Bobium, in Alpes Cottie, 375, 

Bolica, in Max. Seq. 383. 

Bononia, in Avmilia, 374. 

Bononia, Bologue, in Belg, Sec. 384. 

Boreum, in Pentapolis, 291. 

Bossa, urbs incert. posit. 

Bosporus, in Scythia Transdan. 350. 

Bostra, in Arabia Phil. 298. 

Botolium, urbs incert. posit. 

Botrus, ia Pheenicia Pr. 307. 

Bova, in Brutia, 370. 

Bovianum Boiano, in Samn, 369. 

Bracara, in Gallecia, 387. 

Briccum, in Lugd. Tert. 383. 

Britonium, in Gallecia, 287. 

Brixellum, Bressello, in Aimil. 374, 

Brizum, in Phrygia Salut. 337. 

Brullena, in Asia, 332. 

Brundusium, in Calabria, 370. 

Bubastus, in Augustamn. Sec. 290. 

Bubon, in Lycia, 335. 

Budine, in Dacia, 349. 

Bullidum, in Epirus Nova, 347. 

Buna, incert. posit. in Lycia. 

Bura, forsan in Achaia, 346. 

Burdigala, Bourdeaux, in Aquit. Se- 
cunda, 82. 

Busiris, in Agypt. Secunda, 290, 

Buthrotum, in Epirus Vetus, 347. 

Butus, in Aigypt. Secunda, 290. 

Buxentum, in Lucania, 370. 

Byblus, in Phenic, Pr. 307, 
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Byzantium, in Europa, 343, 
Byzia, in Europa Thrace. 343. 


Cabasa, in Aigypt. Secunda, 290. 

Cabellio, Cavaillon, in Vien. Sec. 381. 

Cabillonum, Chalons sur Saone, ,in 
Ludg. Prima, 383. 

Cabula, urbs incerte posit. 

Cadi, in Phryg. Pacat. 338. 

Cadurci, Cahors, in Aquit. Pr. 382. 

Cena, urbs incert. posit. 

Cesaraugusta, Saragosa, in Tarra- 
con. 385. 

Cesarea, in Bithynia, 329. 

Cesarea, in Cappad. Pr. 323. 

Cesarea, in Euphrat. 307. 

Cesarea, in Palest. Prima, 299. 

Cesarea-Philippi, v. Paneas, in Phee- 
nic. Prima, 307. 

Cesena, in Flamin, 373. 

Calagurris, Calahorra, in Tarrac. 385. 

Calatia, Caiazzo, in Campan. 368. 

Calenun, Calvi, in Campan. 367. 

Calinda, in Lycia, 335. 

Callinicus, in Osrheene, 307. 

€allipolis, in Calabria, 370. 

Callipolis, in Europa Thracie, 343. 

Callium, Cagli, in Pic. Ann. 373. 

Camarina, in Sicilia, 372. 

Camaracum, Cambray, in Belg. Se- 
cunda, 384. 

Camerium, in Umbria, 359. 

Camuliana, in Cappad. Sec. 324. 

Candida Casa, Whitern, in Val. Bri- 
tan. 394, 

Candas, urbs incertz posit. 

Canna, in Lycaonia, 337. 

Canne, in Apulia, 370. 

Canotha, in Arabia Phil. 298. 

Cantanum, in Creta, 348. 

Canusium, in Apulia, 370. 

Caparcotia, or Capernam. in Palest. 
Secunda, 299. 

Capitolias, in Palest. Sec. 299. 

Caprula, in Venetia, 378. 

Capua, in Campania, 368. + 

Caput Cillanum, in Maur. Ces. in 
Append. 

Caradea, v. Corada, 307. 

Caralis, in Sardinia, 373. 

Carallus, in Pamphyl. Prima, 336. 

Careaso, in Narbon, 382. 

Caressia, in Achaia, 346. 

Carina, in Brutia, 371. 

Caerleon, in Britan. Secunda, 396. 

Carissa, in Paphlagon. incert. pos. 

Carnutum Chartres, in Ligd. Quar- 
ta, 883. 

Carpasia, in Cyprus, 808. 

Carpathus, in Insul, Cyclad. 341. 
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Carpentoracte, Carpentras, in Vien. 
Secunda, 381. 

Carpis, in.Pannon. Infer. 362. 

Carre, in Osrhoene, 307. 

Carteriopolis, in Cyprus, 308. 

Carthago, in Afric. Proc. 287. 

Carthago, in Carthag. Hispan. 386. 

Carystus, in Achaia, 346. 

Casatana, urbs incert. posit. 

Caschara, in Mesopot. 807-314. 

Cassandria, in Macedon, 346. 

Cassinum, in Latium, 365. 

Cassium, in Augustamn. Prima, 290. 

Cassus, in Pamphylia Prima, 336. 

Castabala, in Cilicia Secunda, 340. 

Castrum Martis, in Mesia Pr. 349, 

Castrum Valentini, in Tuscia, 357. 

Castrum Uceciense, Uzes, in Nar- 
bon. Prima, 382. 

Castulo, Gazlona, in Carthag. His- 
pan. 386. 

Casule Carianenses, in Byzac. in 
App. Bais? 

Carthaquensa, in Numid. in App. 

Catana, in Sicilia, 372. 

Caivellaunorum Civitas, in Cham- 
pagne, in Belg. Sec. 884. 

Caunus, in Lycia, 335. 

Cauria, Coria, in Lusitania, 386. 

Celenderis, in Isauria, 339. 

Celia, in Pannon. Infer. 352. 

Celina, in Venetia, 376. 

Cemelinenses Civitas, Cimies, in Alpes 
Maritim. 384. 

Centumeelle, Civita, Vecchia,in Tusc. 
387. 

Ceneta, Ceneda, in Venetia, 378. 

Cenomanorum Civitas, Le Mans, in 
Lugd. Tert. 383. 

Cepha, in Mesopotam. 307. 

Cephalenia Insula, 347. 

Cerasa, in Lydia, 333. 

Ceramus, in Hellespont, 331. 

Ceramus, in Caria, 334. 

Cerasus, in Pontus Polemon. 326. 

Ceritlus, in Brutia, 371. 

Cestrus, in Tsauria, 339. 

Ceiharquensusca, vy. Cathaquensa, in 
Append. 

Chalcedon, in Bithyn. 339. 

Chalcis, in Achaia, 346. 

Chaicis, in Syria Prima, 306. 

Charadra, in Isauria, 339. 

Chatimea, urbs incerte positionis, 
ex Concil. Sard. 

Cheretapa, in Phryg. Pacat. 338. 

Cherronesus, in Creta, 348. 

Chersonesus, in Huropa Thrac. 348. 

Chersonesus, in Scythia, 343; 

Chios, Insula Cyclad. 341. 
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Chytrus, in Cyprus, 307. 

Choma, in Lycia, 335. 

Chonochara, v. Comoara, 307, 

Cibalis, in Pann. Infer. 352. . 

Cibyra, in Caria, 334. 

Cicissa, in Cappadocia Prima, 324, 

Cidissi, in Phryg. Pacat. 338. 

Cilina,urbs incert. pos. ex Con.Ephes. 

Cinna, in Galatia Prima, 328. 

Cingulum, in Picen. Suburb. 364, 

Circesium, in Osrhoene, 307. 

Citzeum, in Creta, 348. 

Citium, in Cyprus, 307. 

Civitas Albensium, in Vienn, Pr. 381. 

Cius, in Bithynia, 339. 

Claudiopolis, in Honorias, 329. 

Claudiopolis, in Isauria, 339. 

Clazomene, in Asia, 332. 

Cleopatris, in Egypt. Prima, 290. 

Clysma, in Arcadia, 290. 

Clusium, in Tuscia, 357. 

Clypea, in Africa Procon. in App. 

Cocilianum, in Lucan. 371. 

Cocusus, in Armen. Sec. 326: 

Codrus, in Pamphylia, 336. 

Celos, or Cyla, in Europa, 343. 

Colibrassus, in Pamphylia Sec. 336. 

Colonia Londinensium, v. Colonia 
Lindi, in Britan. 396. 

Colonia, in Cappadocia Tertia, 326. 

Colonia Agrippina, in Germ. Sec, 385. 

Colophon, in Asia, 382. 

Colossz, Chone, in Phryg. Pacat. 338. 

Comacula, Comacchio, in Flam. 374. 

Comeza, in Meesia Sec. 344. 

Comana, in Armen. Sec. 326. 

Comana Pontica, in Pont. Pol. 326,’ 

Commacum, in Pamphyl. Sec. 336. 

Comoara, in Pheen. Lib. 307. 

Complutum, Alcala de Henares, in 
Carthag. Hispan. 386. 

Comum, Como, in Liguria, 376. 

Conimbra, in Gallecia, 387. 

Consentia, in Brutia, 371. 

Consorannorum Ciy. Conserans, in 
Novempop. 382, 

Constantia, Coutance, in Lug.Sec.383. 

Constantia, Constance, in Maxima 
Sequanorum, v. Vindonissa, 384. 

Constantine, in Arabia Phil. 298. 

Constantia, in Cyprus, Famagosta, or 
Salamis, 307. ; 

Constantina, or Cirta, in Numid. 288. 

Constantinopolis, 343. 

Conyenarum, Civ. Cominges, in No- 
vempop. 382. 

Coprithis, in ANgypt. Prima, 290. 

Coptus, in Thebais Sec. 291. 

Coracesium, in Pamphyl. Sec. 336. 

Corada, in Pheen, Liban, 307, 
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Corbasa, in Pamphy). Sec. 336. ~ 
Coreyra, Corfu, in Epir. Vet. 347. 
Corduba, in Boetica, 386. 

Cordylus, in Pamphyl. Sec. 336. 
Corfinium, in Samnium, 369. 
Coricus, in Cilic. Pr. 339. 
Corinthus, in Achaia, 346. 

Corissia, in Achaia, 346. : 
Corisopitum, in Lugd. Tert, 383. 
Corna, in Lycaonia, 337. 
Cornetum, in Tuscia, 357. 
Corniculana, in Maur. Cees. in App. 
Corone, in Achaia, 346. 

Corone, in Beeotia, 346. 

Cortona, in Tuscia, 357. 

Corydalla, in Lycia, 335. 

Cos, in Insul. Cyelad. 341. 
Cosilianum, in Lucania, 371. 
Cotana, in Pamphyl. Pr. 336. 
Cotena, in Phryg. Salut. 337. 
Cotenopolis, incert. pos. in Asgypt. 
Cotiaium, in Phryg. Salut. 337. 
Cratia, or Flaviopolis, in Honor. 329. 
Cremona, in Liguria, 376. 

Crotona, in Brutia, 371. 

Crusa, Insula Doridis, in Sin. Ceram. 
Ctesiphon and Seleucia, in Assyr. 316, 
Cucusus, in Armen. Sec. 326. 
Cuma, or Cyme, in Asia, 332. 
Cume, in Campania, 368. 
Cupersanum, in Apulia, 370. 
Cures, St. Anthimo, in Valeria, 362. 
Curia, Coire, in Rhetia Pr. 377, - 
Curium, in Cyprus, 307. 

Curta, in Pannon. Infer. 352. 

Cusa, in‘Thebais Pr. 291. . 
Cybira, in Caria, y. Cibyra, 334, 
Cybistra, in Cappad.- Sec, 324. 


_Cyzicus, in Hellesp. 331. 


Cydonia, in Creta, 348. 
Cyla, v. Ceelos, in Europa, 343. 
Cynaborium, in Phryg. Salut. 337. 
Cynopolis Superior, in Arcadia, 290. 
Cynopolis Inf. in Aigypt. Sec. 290. 
Cypera, in Thessalia, 346. 
Cypsela, in Rhodope, 344. 
Cyrene, in Pentapolis, 291. 
Cyrus, or Cyrrhus, in Comagene, 312. 
Cyzamus, in Creta, 348. 
Cyzicus, in Hellespont, 331. PY 
Dablis, in Bithynia, 339. 
Dadibra, in Paphlagonia, 328. 
Daldus, in Lydia, 333. 
Dalisaudus, in Isauria, 339. 
Damascus, in Phoen. Lib. 307. 
Danaba, in Pheen. Lib. 307. ‘ 
Darantasia, Tarantaise, in Alpes Cot- 

tie, 875. 
Dardanum, in Hellespont, 331. 

Hh 
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Darnis, in Libya, 291. 
Dausara, in Osrhoene, 307... 
Deborus, in Macedonia, 346. 
Delos Insula, in Cycl. 341. 
Demetrias, in Thessalia, 346. 
Derbe, in Lycaonia, 337. 
Dertona, Tortona, in Alpes Cot. 375. 
Dertosa, Tortoss, in Tarracon. 385. 
Debeltus or Develtus, in Hem. 344. 
Dia, Die, in Vienn. Sec. 381. 
Dianium, Den. in Carth. Hisp. 386. 
Dicesarea, in Thessalia, 346. 
Diciozanabrus, in Pamphyl. 336. 
Dinia, Digne, in Alp. Marit. 384. 
Dioccesarea, in Isauria, 339. 
Dioclea, in Phrygia Pacat. 338. 
Diocletiana, in Dardan. 350. 
Diocletianopolis, in Thrac. 344. 
Dionysias, in Arabia Phil. 208. 
Dionysiopolis, in Moesia Sec. 344. 
Dionysiopolis, in Phryg. Pacat. 338. 
Diospolis, in Thracia, 344. 
Diospolis, in Augypt. Sec. 290. 
Diospolis Magna, or Thebais Magna, 
in Thebais Secunda, 291. 
Diospolis Parva, in Theb. Sec. 291. 
Diospolis, or Lydda,in Palest. Pr. 299. 
Diospontum, name of a province, 
not of acity, 326. 
Disthis, in Pentapolis, 291. 
Dium, in Macedonia, 345. 
Doara, in Cappadocia Tertia, 325. 
Doberus, in Macedon. 345. 
Docimeum, in Phryg. Sal. 337. 
Doclia, in Dalmatia, 351. 
Dodonia, in Epirus Vetus, 347. 
Dola, in Lugd. Tertia, 383. 
Doliche, in Comagene, 307. 
Domitiopolis, in Isauria, 389. — 
Dora, in Palestina Prima, 299. 
Dorcinea, in Britan. Prima, 398. 
Dorlanis, urbs \incert. positionis ex 
Concil. Sardi¢. 
Doryleum, in Phryg. Sal. 337. 
Dorovernum, in Britan. Prima, 397. 
Drusipara, in Europa, 343. 
Dunium, in Gallecia, 387. 
Dummok, in Britan. 398, 
Durostorum, in Moesia Sec. 344. 
Dyrrachium, Durezzo, in Epirus 
Nova, 347. 


Ebora, in Lusit. 386. 

Kboracum, in Britan. 395. : 

Ebredunum, Ambrun, in Alpes Mari- 
tim, 384. ; ) : 

Ebroica, Eureux, in Lugd. Séc. 383. 

Ebusus Insula, 388. 

Echinus, in Thessalia, 346. 

Echincota, incert. posit. in Mgypt. 
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Edessa, in Osrhoene, 807-314. 
Egabra, Cabra, in Beetica, 386. 
Egara, 'Tarrassa, in Tarrac. 385. 
Egara, in Phryg. Pacat. 338. 
Egita, in Lusitan. 386. 
Eenatia, in Apulia, 370. 
Elana, or Neela, in Arabia Phil. 298. 
Elatia, in Achaia, 346. : 
Elea, in Asia, 332. 
Elbora, Avora, in Lusitan. 386. 
Elearchia, in Adgypt. Sec. 290-296. 
Elesina, v. Clysma, in Arcadia, 291. 
Eleuthra, in Creta, 348. : 
Eleutheropolis,in Palest. Pr. 299-300. 
Elia, in Palest. Prima, 299. 
Eliberis, in Betica, 386. 
Eliocrota, Lorca, in Carth. Hisp. 386. 
Elipla, Niebla, in Beetica, 386. 
Elusa, Eause, in Novempop. 382. 
Elusa, in Palest. Tert. 299. 
Emerita, Merida, in Lusitan. 386. 
Emesa, in Phoenic. Liban. 307. 
Eminium, incert. posit. in Hispan. 
Emmaus, v. Nicopolis, 399. 
Emona, in Histria, 375. 
Emporie, Ampurias, in Tarrae. 385. 
Engolismensium Civitas, Angoulesme, 
in Aquitan. Sec. 383. 
Kpala, or Epula, urbs incert. posit. 
Epidaurus, Ragusa, in Dalmat. 351. 
Ephesus, in Asia, 332. 
Epiphania, in Syria Sec. 306. 
Epiphania, in Cilicia Sec. 340. 
Eporedia, in Liguria, 376. 
Ergavica, Alcaniz, in Carthag. His- 
pan. 386. 
Erymni, in Pamphyl. Prima, 336. 
Krisi, in Caria, 334. 
Erra, in Arabia Phil. 298. 
Erythra, in Pentapolis, 291. 
Erythra, in Asia, 332. 
Esbus, in Arabia Phil. 298. 
KEtene, in Pamphyl. Prima, 336. . 
Evaria, or Euroia, or Justinianopolis, 
in Pheenicia Libani, 307. 
Eyaza, in Asia,. 332. 
Eucarpia, in Phryg. Salutar. 337. 
Eudocias, in Lycia, 335. 
Eudoxiopolis, in Pisidia, 387. 
Eudoxias, in Pamphyl. Sec. 336. 
Eugubium, Gubbio, in Umbria, 359. - 
Eulandra, urbs incert. posit. 
Eumenia, in Phryg. Pacat. 338. 
Euria, in Epirus Vetus, 347. 
Enropus, in Euphratensis, 307. 
Euusum, v. Ebusus Insula, 388. 


Faleronia, Faleroni, in Pic, Sub.364, 
Fesule, in Tuscia, 357. 
Fanum Jovis, in-Asia, 382. 
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Fanum Fortune, Fano, in Picenum 
Annon. 373, . 
Faventia, Faenza, in Flaminia, 374, 
Faustinopolis, in Cappad. Sec. 324, 
Feltria, in Venetia, 378, 
Ferentinum, in Latium, 365. 
Ferentium, in Tuscia, 357. 
Ficocle, Cervia, in Flaminia, 874. 
Fidene, in Valeria, 362. 
Firmum, Firmo, in Pic. Sub. 364. 
Flagonita, vy. Phragonea, in Agypt. 
Secunda, 291. 
Flavona, v, Phragonea. 
Flaviopolis, in Cilicia Sec. 340. 
Florentia, Florence, in Tuscia, 357. 
Formiz, in Latium, 365. 
Forontoniana, in Bizac. in App. 
Forum Cassii, Forcassi, in Tuse. 357. 
Forum Flaminii, For-flammo, in Um- 
bria, 359, 
Forum Claudii, Oriolo, in Tuse. 357. 
Forum Novum, Vescovio, in Umb.350. 
Forum Sempronii, in Pic. Ann. 373. 
Forum Cornelii, Imola, in Flam. 374, 
Forum Livii, Forli, in Flam. 374. 
Forum Popilii, in Flam. 374. 
Forum Julii, Friuli, in Histria, 378. 
Forum Trajani, in Sardinia, 373. 
Forum Julii, Frejuz, in Narbon. Se- 
cunda, 382. 
Fragonea, in Hgypt. Sec. 290. 
Frequentum, Fricento, in Samn. 369. 
Fulginum, Foligno, in Umbria, 350. 
Fundi, in Latium, 365. 
Furconium, in Valeria, 362. 


Gabala, in Lydia, 333. 

Gabala, in Theodorias, 306. 

Gabalum, Mande, in Aquit. Pr. 383. 

Gabbus, in Syria Prima, 306, 

Gabii, in Latium, 365. 

Gadamautus, v. Hydmautus, in Ly- 
caonia, 337. : 

Gadamusa, in Manr. Sitif. in App. 

Gadara, in Lycaonia, 337. 

Gadara, in Palest. Sec, 299. 

Gaiopolis, forsan Geapolis, in Ara- 
bia, 298. 

Gangra, in Paphlagonia, 328. 

Gannatina, Glandeve, in Alpes Ma- 
ritim. 384. 

Gargara, in Asia, 322. ~ 

Gavza, incert. posit, in Avgypt. 201. 

Gazula, incert. posit. in Egypt. 291. 

Gaza, in Palest. Pr. 299. 

Gegita, in Maur. Sitif. in App. 

Geneva, in Viennens. Prima, 381. 

Genua, in Alpes Cottiz, 375. 

Geone, in Pamphyl. Sec. 336. 

Gerasa, in Arabia Phil. 298. 
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Gerara, in Palest. Prima, 300. 

Germa, in Hellespont. 331, 

Germanicia, in Euphratensis, 307. 

Germanicopolis, in Isauria, 330. 

Geronta, vel Gerus, vel Geranus, 
Locus, urbs incert. posit, in Ar- 
menia, vel Macedonia. 

Gerus, in Augustamn. Prima, 290. 

Gerunda, Girone, in Tarracon. 385. 

Gilasta, in Pamphylia Sec. 336. 

Gindarus, in Syria Prima, 306. 

Girba, in Tripolis, 288. 

Gomphi, in Thessalia, 346. 

Gnidas, in Caria, 334. 

Gnossus, in Creta, 348. 

Gordus, or Juliggord, in Lyd. 332. 

Gordus, in Bithynia, 339. 

Gortena, in Pisidia,: 337. 

Gortyna, in Creta, 348. 

Gradus, Grado, in Venetia, 378. 

Gratianopolis, Grenoble, in Vien. . 
Prima, 381. A 

Gravisca, in Tuscia, 357. 

Grumentum, Agrimonte, in Lue. 371. 


Hadria, in Picenum Suburb. 364. 
Hadria, in Flaminia, 374. 
Hadriana, in Bithynia, 339. 
Hadrianopolis, in Hemimont. 344. 
Hagulstade, in Britan. 398. 
Halicarnassus, in Caria, 334. 
Harpasa, in Caria, 334. 
Hebrides Insule, 393. 
Helena, Elna, in Narbon. 382. 
Helice, in Achaia, 346. 
Heliopolis, in Augustamn, Sec. 290. 
Heliopolis, in Pheen. Libani, 307. 
Hellene, in Lydia, 333. 
Hellenopolis, in Bithynia, 339. 
Helmham, in Britan. 397. 
Hephestia, in Macedon. 345. 
Hephestus, in Augustamn. Pr. 290. 
Heraclea, in Sethrete Nomo, in Au- 
-gustamnica Prima, 290. 


: Heraclea, in Macedon. 345. 


Heraclea, in Europa Thracia, 343. 
Heraclea, in Lydia, 333. 

Heraclea Latmi, in Caria, 334. 
Heraclea Ponti, in Honorias, 329. 
Heraclea, in Palest. Pr. 299. 
Heraclea Salbaci, in Caria, 334. 
Heraclea Superior, in Arcadia, 290. 
Herdonea, Ardona, in Apulia, 370. 


_ Herefordia, in Britan. 398. 


Hermetes, or Hermontes, in Thebais 
Secunda, 291. 

Hermopolis Parva, in Hgypt. Pr. 290, 

Hermopolis Magna, in Theb. Pr, 291, 

Hermopolis, in Isauria, 339. 

Hierapetra, in Creta, 348, 
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Hierapolis, in Phryg. Pacat. 338. 
Hierapolis, in Isauria, 339. 
Hierapolis, in Euphraten, 307. 
Hierico, in Palest. Pr. 299. 
Hierocesarea, in Lydia, 333. 
Hierusalem, in Palest. Pr. 299-304. 
Himeria, in Osrhoene, 307. 
Hippo-Zarito, or Diarritorum, in 
Afric. Procon. 287. 
Hippo-Regius, in Numid. 286. 
Hippus, in Palest. Sec. 299. 
Hipsus, in Phryg. Salut. 337. 
Hircanis, in. Lydia, 333. 
Hispalis, Sevil, in Beetica, 386. 
Hispellum, Spello, in Umbria, 359. 
Honomada, in Lycaonia, 337. 
Hortanum, Orta, in Tuscia, 357. 
Hyda, in Lycaonia, 337. 
Hydmautus, in Lycaonia, 337. 
Hydrax, in Pentapolis, 291. 
Hydruntum, Otranto, in Calabr. 370. 
Hypepa, in Asia, 332. 
Hypsele, in Thebais Prima, 291. 


Jabruda, in Pheenic. Liban. 307. 

Jadera, in Dalmatia, 351. 

Jamuia, in Palest. Prima, 299. 

Jamna, in Minorca, 388. 

lassus, in Caria, 334. 

Iboniun, v. Bivinum. 

Iborea, in Hellenopontus, 327. 

Aconium, in Lycaonia, 337. 

Jericho, in Palest. Prima, 299. 

Isnatia, in Apul. 370. 

Tlerda, Lerida, in Tarracon. 385. 

Hlipa, or Elipla, in Beetica, 386. ‘ 

Mlici Alicante, in Carthag. Hisp. 386. 

llistra, in Lycaonia, 337. 

MIliturgi, incert. posit. in Hispan. 

Thium, in Hellespont. 331. 

Dluzi, in Phryg. Pacat. 338. 

Ingilon, urbs incert. posit. 

Insule, v. Hebrides, 393. 

Interamnia, Terni, in Umbria, 359. 

Interamnia, Teramo, in Picen. Su- 
burbic. 364. 

Jonopolis, v. Junopolis, in Paphla- 
gon. 328. 

Joppa, in Palest. Prima, 299, 

~ Jotape, in Isauria, 339. 

Irenopolis, in Cilicia Secunda, 340, 

fria Flavia, El Padron, in Gallecia 
Secunda, 387. 

Isauria, in Lycaonia, 387. 

Iscus, in Dacia Ripensis, 349. 

Isindus, in Pamphylia Sec. 336. 

Istonsum, in Samnium, 369. 

Ktalica, Sevilla la Vicia, in Beet. 386, 

Ttoana, in Phryg. Pacat. 338. 

Juliopolis, in Galat. Prima, 328. 
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| Junopolis, in Paphlagonia, 828. 


Juritum, urbs incerte posit. 
Justiniana Prima, in Prevalitana, 348. 


. Justinopolis, or Mocissus, in Cappad. 


Tertia, 325. 
Justinianopolis, v..«Evaria, 307. 
Juvavia, in Noricum, 352. 


Lacedemon, in Achaia, 346. 

Lacobriga, incert. posit. in Hispan. 

Lactoratium, Lectourc, in Novempo- 
pulan. 382. 

Lagania, in Pamphyl. Secunda, 336. 

Lamecum, Lamego, in Gallec. 387. . 

Lamia, in Thessalia, 346. 

Lampsacus, in Hellesp. 331. 

Lamphania, urbs incerte posit. 

Lamus, in Isauria, 339. 

Landava, Landaff, in Brit. Sec. 398. 

Laniobra, incért. posit. in Hispan. 

Laodicea, in Phryg. Pacat. 338. 

Laodicea, in Pisidia, 337. 

Laodicea, in Theodorias, 306. 

Laodicea, Scabiosa, in Pheenic. Li- 
bani, 307. , 

Lapithus, in Cyprus, 307. 

Lappa, in Creta, 348. 

Laranda, in Lycaonia, 337. 

Larima, in Caria, 334. 

Larissa, in Thessalia, 346. 

Larissa, in Syria Secunda, 306. 

Lerus, urbs vel insula,  incert. 
posit. in Ago Mar. 

Lascara, Lescar, in Novempopul. 382. 

Latopolis, in Thebais Sec. 291. 

Laudunum, Laon, in Belg. Sec. 384. 

Laveriaca, incerte posit. in Hispan. 

Lavici, in Latium, 365. 

Laureacum, Lork, in Noricum, 352. 

Laus Pompeia, Lodi, in Liguria, 376. 

Lauzada, in Isauria, 339. 

Lebedus, in Asia, 332. 

Ledra, in Cyprus, 307. 

Legecestria, in Britan. 398. 

Legio, Leon, in Gallecia, 387. 

Lemandus, in Pentapolis, 291. 

Lemovica, Limoges, in Aquit. Pr. 383, 

Leontini, in Sicilia, 372. 

Leontopolis, in Augustamn. Sec.290. 

Lecntopolis, in Osrhoene, 307. 

Leptis Magna, in Tripolis, 388. 

Lete, in Macedonia, 345. 

Letus, in Hgypt. Pr. 290. 

Lexovium, Lisieux, in Lugd. Sec.383. 

Libias, in Palest. Pr. 299. 

Lichfeldia, in Britan, 398. 

Limenopolis, in Pisidia, 337. 

Limyra, in Lycia, 335. 

Lindifarnia, in Britan. 398. 
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Lindocolina, or Lindum Colonia, Lin- 
coln, in Britan. 396. 

Lingonum, Civ. Langres, in Lugd. 
Pr. 383. 

Linoe, in Bithynia Sec. 339. 

Lipara Insula, 372. 

Lirbe, in Pamphyl. Pr. 336. 

Lissus, Alessio, in Prevalitana, 348. 

Lisia, urbs incerte posit, 

Lista, in Valina, 362, 

Lisinia, in Pisidia, 337. 

Liternum, in Campan. 368. 

Locri, in Brutia, 371. : 

Londinum, in Britan. 395. 

Lorium, in Tuscia, 357. 

Loryma, in Caria, 334, 

Luca, in Tuscia, 357. 

Lucus Augusti, Lugo, in Gallic. 387. 

Luetum, urbs incerte posit. 

Lugdunum, Lyon, in Lugd. Pr. 383. 

Luna, in Tuscia, 357. 

Lutevensum Civitas, Lodove, in Nar- 
bon. Pr. 382. . 

Lybias, in Isauria, 339. 

Lycopolis, in Thebais Pr. 291. 

Lychnidus, in Epirus Nov. 347. 

Lydda, v. Diospolis, 299. 

Lydda, in Palest. Pr. 300. 

Libeun, in Sicilia, 372. 

Lybia, in Calabria, 370. 

Lysias, in Phryg. Salut. 337. 

Lysimachia, in Europa, 343. 

Lysinia, in Pamphylia Sec. 336, 

Lystra, in Lycaonia, 337. 


Macedonopolis, urbs incert. posit. in 
Mesopotamia. 

Magalona, Isle of Magalone, in Nar- 
bon. Sec. 382. 

Magidis, in Pamphyl. Sec. 336. 

Magnesia ad Meand. in Asia, 332. 

Magnesia Sipyli, in Asia, 332. 

Magnetum, incert. posit, in Hispan. 

Majorica Insula, 388. 

Maiuma, in Palest, Prima, 299-301. 

Malaca, Malaga, in Beetica, 386. 

Maltcotana, urbs incert. posit. forsan 
-Malliattha, in Arabia. 

Mallus, in Cilicia Prima, 339. 

Malus, in Pisidia, 337. 

Manturanum, in Tuscia, 357. 

Meeonia, in Lydia, 333. 

Marcelilanum, v. Cosilianum, 371. 

Marciana, in Lycia, 335. 

Marcopolis, in Osrhoene, 307. 

Mareotis, in Aigypt. Prima, 290, 

Margus, in Meesia Prima, 342. 

Mariana, in Corsica, 373. 

Mariama, or Mariamne, in Syria Se+ 
cunda, 306, 
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Marianopolis, in Euphrat. 307. 
Marianum, in Venetia, 378. 
Marmarica, in Libya, 291]. 
Maronia, in Rhodope, 344. 
Marathon, in Achaia, 346. 
Marrubium, or Marsi, in Valeria, 362. 
Martianopolis, in Moesia Sec. 344, 
Martyropolis, in Mesopot. 307. 
Massilia, Marseiles, in Vienn. Se- 
cunda, 381. 
Mastaura, in Asia, 332. 
Maustaura, in Lycia, 335. 
Matelica, in Picen. Suburbic. 364. 
Matisco, Mascon, in Lugd. Pr. 383. 
Mauriana, St. Jean de Maurienne, 
in Viennens, 381. 
Maximianopolis, in Arabia Phil. 293.- 
Maximianopolis, in Rhodope, 344. 
Maximianopolis, in Pamph. Sec. 336. 
Maximianopolis, in Palest.. Sec. 299, 
Maximianopolis, in Thebais Sec. 291. 
Medaba, in Arabia Phil. 298. 
Mediolanum; Milan, in Liguria, 376. 
Mediomatricum, Metz,inBelg.Pr, 384. 
Megalopolis, in Achaia, 346. 
Megara, in Achaia, 346. 
Melda, Meaux, in Lugd. Quart. 383. 
Melfia, in Apulia, 370. 
Melita Insula, 372. 
Melitene, in Armenia Sec. 326. 
Melitopolis, in Hellespont. 331. 
Melos {nsula, in Cycl. 341. 
Memphis, in Arcadia, 290. 
Menelaites, in Augypt. Prima, 290. 
Menevia, St. David’s, in Britan. 396. 
Mennith, in Palest. Sec. 299. 
Mentesa, Mentexa, in Carth. His- 
pan. 386. ' 
Mesenbria, in Hemimont. 344. 
Messana, in Sicilia, 372. 
Messene, in Achaia, 346. 
Metelis, in Egypt. Pr. 290. 
Methymna, in Lesbos, 340. 
Metrocomia, v. Bacatha, in Palest. 
Tert. 299. 
Metropolis, in Asia, 332. 
Metropolis, in Thessalia, 346, 
Metropolis, in Pisidia, 337. 
Mevania, Bevagna, in Umbria, 359. 
Midaium, in Phryg. Sal. 337. 
Migirpa, Procon. Africa, in App. 
Mignenia, urbs incert. posit. forsan 
Magniana, in Illyricum Occiden. 
Miletus, in Caria, 334. 
Mileum, or Milevi, in Numid. 287. 
Miniza, or Mnizus, in Mesop. 307. 
Minoida,orMenith,inPalest.Sec, 299. 
Minorica Insula, 388. 
Minturne, in Campan. 368. 
Misenum, in Caxpan. 368. 
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Misthium, in Lycaonia, 337. 
Mitylene, in Lesbos, 340. 


Mocissus, v. Justinopolis, in Cappad. 


Tert. 325. 
Moguntia, Ments, in Germ. Pr. 385. 
Molitianum, urbs incert. posit. 
Mopsuestia, i in Cilicia Sec. 340. : 
Morea, or Famagorea, urbs incert. 
posit. 
Mosthena, in Lydia, 333. 
Mosynus, in Phryg. Pac. 338. 
Muranum, in Brutia, 371. 
Mursa, in Pannonia Inferior, 352. 
Mutina, Modena, in Aimilia, 374, 
Myndus, in Caria, 334, 
Myra, in Lydia, 335. 
Myrrhina, in Asia, 332. 
Myriangelus, urbs incert. posit. 
Myrum, or Merum, in Phryg. Salu- 
taris, 337. 


Nacolia, in Phryg. Salut. 339. 
Naisus, in Dacia Ripensis, 349. 
Namnetum Civitas, Nantes, in Lugd. 
Tert. 383. 
Narbo, in Narbonensis Pr. 382, 
Narnia, Narni,in Umbria, 359. 
Naucratia, in Aigypt. Pr. 290, 
Naulochus, in Asia, 332. 


Naupactus, Lepanto, in Achaia, 346. - 


Naxus Insula, in Cycl. 341. 
Nazidnzum, in Cappad. Tert. 325. 
Nea, v. Sanea, in Phryg. Pacat. 338. 
Neapolis, Naples, in Campania, 368, 
Neapolis, in Macedon. 345. 
Neapolis, in Caria, 334. 

Neapolis, in Arabia Phil. 298. 
Neapolis, Sichem, in Palest. Pr. 720. 
Nebium, in Corsica, 373. 

Neela; v. Elena, in Arabia Phil. 298. 
Nemausus, Nismes, in Narbon. 382. 
Neocesarea, in Pontus Polemon. 326. 
Neocesarea, in Bithynia, 339. 
Neocesarea, v. Cesarea, in Euphra- 
f tensis, 307. 

Nepe, in Tuscia, 357. 

Nephelis, in Isauria, 339. 

Neritum, Nardo, in Calabria, 370. 
Nessyna, in Dardania, 350. 

Nesus, in Lycia, 335. 

Nibe, or Nive, in Arabia Phil. 298. 
Nicéa, Nice, in Bithynia, 339. 
Nicephorium, in Osrhoene, 307. 
Nicium, in Aigypt. Prima, 290. 
Nicomedia, in Bithynia, 339. 
Nicopolis, in Epir. Vet. 347. 
Nicopolis, in Moesia Sec. 344. 
Nicopolis, in Thracia, 344. 
Nicopolis, in Armen. Prima, 326. 
Nicopolis, Zmmaus, in Palest.Pr.368. 
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Nicotera, in Brutia, 371. 

Nilopolis, i in Arcadia, 290. 

Nisibis, in Mesopotamia, 307. 

Nisilectum, urbs incert. posit. 

Nitria, in Mgypt. Prima, 290. 

Nivernum, Nevers, in Lugd. Quarta, 
383. 

Nola, in Campan. 368. 

Nomentum, Lamentano, in Valer. 362. 

Nosalena, urbs incert. posit. forsan 
in. Armen. Minor. 

Nova, in Venetia, 378. 

Nova Aula, in Asia, 332. 

Nove, in Mocesia Secunda, 344 

Novaria, in Liguria, 376. 

Noviodunum, in Pannonia Infer. 352. 

Noviodunum, Noyon, in Belg. Sec.384. 

Nuceria, Nocera, in Umbria, 359. 

Numana, Humana, in Picea. Sub, 364. 


 Nursia, in Valeria, 362. 


Nyssa, in Asia, 332. 
Nyssa, in Cappad. Sec, 324. 


Oasis Magna, in 'Thebais Prima, 291. 

Occa, in Hellespont. 331. 

Ocriculum, in Umbria, 356. 

Octodurum, Marienach, in Alpes 
Graiz, 384. 

Odessus, in Moesia Secunda, 344. 

Oea, in Tripolis, 388. 

Oeneanda, in Lycia, 335. 

Olbia, in Pamphyl. Secunda, 336. 

Oibia, in Pentapolis, 291. 

Olbus, in Isauria, 339. 

Olero, Oleron, i in Novempop. 882. 

Oliva, in Maur, Sitif. in App, 

Olympus, in Lycia, 335. 

Olysippo, Lisbon, in Lusitan. 386, 

Ombi, in Thebais Secunda, 291. 

Onosada, in Lycaonia, 337. 

Onosarta, in Syria Pr. 306. 

Onium,or Dlium,in Augustam. Sec.290. 

Onuphis, in Aigypt. Prima, 290. 

Opitergium, Oderza, in Venetia, 378. 

Opita, urbs incert. posit. 

Opus, in Achaia, 346. 

Orcades, in Britan. 393. 

Orcistus, in Galatia Sec. 328. 

Orestis, in Brutia, 371. 

Oretum, Oreto, in Carthag. Hisp. 386. 

Oreum, in Achaia, 346, 

Orgellum, in Tarracon. 305. 

Orthosias, in Pheenic. Prima, 307, 

Or thosias, in Cara, 334. 

Ortona, in Samnium, 369. 

Osca, in Tarracon. 385. 

Ossismorum, in Lugd. Tert. 383. 

Ossonaba, Estoy, in Lusitan. 386, 

Ostia, in ‘Latium, 365. 

Ostracina, in Augustamn. Pr, 290. 
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Otrum, in Phryg. Salut. 337. 

Ovilabis, in Noricum, 352. 

Oximum, Hiesmes, in Lugd. Sec. 383. 

Oxoma, or Uxama, Osma, in Car. 
Hisp. 386. 

Oxyrinchus, in Arcadia, 290, 


Pachneumonis, in Aigypt. Sec. 290. 

Pemanium, in Hellespont. 331. 

Palebisca, in Pentapol. 291. 

Palezopolis, in Asia, 332. 

Palzopolis, in Pamphylia Sec. 336. 

Palladianum, incertz posit. 

Pallentia, in Carthag. Hisp. 386. 

Palma, in Majorica, 388. 

Palmyra, in Pheenic. Libani, 307. 

Paltos, in Theodorias, 306. 

Paltus, in Syr. Prima, 306. 

Pampilona, in Tarracon. 385. 

Panephysus, in Augustamn. Prima, 
290-295. 

Paneas, or Cesarea Philippi, in 
Pheenic. Prima, 307. 

Panemoticus, in Pamphyl. Sec. 336. 

Panium, in Europa, 3438. _ 

Panopolis, in Thebais Prima, 291. 

Panormus, Palermo, in Sicilia, 372. 

Paphos, in Cyprus, 307. 

Papa, in Lycaonia, 337. 

Paretonium, in Libya, 291. 

Paralais, in Pisidia, 337. 

Parallus, in Arcadia, 290. 

Paralus, in Aigypt. Secunda, 290. 

Paraxia, incert. posit. in Macedonia. 

Parembola, in Arabia Phil. 298. 

Parentium, in Histria, 378. 

Parisii, Paris, in Lugd. Quarta, 383. 

Parium, in Hellespont. 381. 

Parma, in Aimilia, 374. 

Parnassus, in Cappadocia Tert. 325. 

Parecopolis, in Macedonia, 346. 

Paros Insula, in Cycl. 341. 

Parosithus, urbs incerte positionis. 

Parus, urbs incerte posit. in Pisidia. 

Partenium, in Maur. Sitif. in App. 

Patara, in Lycia, 335. 

Patavia, or Batava Castra, Passaw, 
in Noricum, 35]. 

Patavium, Padua, in Venetia, 378. 

Patavium, in Bithynia, 339. 

Paternum, urbs incert. posit. in Cap- 
pad. Sec. forsan Parnassus. 

Patre,; in Achaia, 346. 

Pausola, in Picen. Suburb. 364. 

Pautalia, in Dardania, 350. - 

Pestum, in Lucan. 371. 

Pella, in Pamphylia Sec. 336. 

Pella, in Palast. Sec. 299. 

Pelte, in Phrygia Pac. 338. 

Pelusium, in Augustamnica Pr. 293. 
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Pentenesus, or Pednelissus, in Pam-< 
phyl. Sec. 336. 

Pepere, vel Perpere, in Asia, 332. 

Perga, in Pamphyl. Sec. 336. 

Pergamus, in Asia, 332. 

Perre, in Kuphratensis, 307. 

Periorcis, urbs incert. posit. in Libya, 
vel Agypto. 

Perte, in Lycaonia, 337. 

Peruscia, in Tuscia, 357. 

Pessinus, in Galatia Secunda, 328. 

Petavia, Petow, in Pannonia, 351. 

Petenissus, in Galatia Secunda, 328. 

Peetuisus, in Galatia Secunda, 328. 

Petra, in Lazica, 340. 

Petra, in Palest. Prima, 299. 

Petra, in Palest. Tert. 299. 

Petre, in Achaia, 346. 

Petrocorium, Perigueux, in Aquit. 
Secunda, 382. 

Phacusa, in Augustamnica Pr. 290: 

Pheno, in Arabia Phil. 298. 

Phalaris, in Tuscia, 357. 

Pharan, in Palest. Tert. 299. 

Pharbeethus, in Augustamn. Sec. 290. 

Pharnacea, urbs incert. posit. in 
Pontus, or Cilicia. 

Phaselis, in Lycia, 335. 

Phasis, in Lazica, 340. 

Phausania, in Sardinia, 373. 

Phellus, in Lycia, 335. 

Phenon, in Palest. Tert. 299-300. 

Philadelphia, in Lydia, 333. 

Philadelphia, in Isauria, 339. 

Philadelphia, in Arabia Phil. 298. 

Philippi, in Macedonia Sec. 345. 

Philippopolis, in Phryg. Pac. 338. 

Philippopolis, in Thracia, 344. 

Philippopolis, in Arabia Phil. 298. 

Philomelium, in Pisidia, 387. 

Phocea, in Asia, 332. 

Pheenicia, in Epirus Vetus, 349. 

Photica, in Epirus Vetus, 347. 

Phragonea, in Aigypt. Sec. 290-296. 

Phthenegus, or Phthenoti Nomus, in 
Aigypt. Prima, 290. 

Phuphena, urbs incert. posit. in 
Isauria, vel Arménia Minor. 

Phyle, in Thebais Secunda, 291. 

Pictavi, Poictiers, in Aquit. Sec. 382. 

Pinna, in Picenum Suburb, 364, 

Pionia, in Hellespont. 331. 

Pisa, in Tuscia, 357. 

Pisaurum, Pesaro, in Pic. Ann. 373. 

Pisinda, in Pamphyl. Sec. 336. 

Pitane, in Asia, 332. 

Pityus, in Pontus Polemon, 326. 

Pitinum, in Valeria, 362. —~ 

Placentia, in Emilia, 374, 

Plate, in Achaia, 346. 
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Placia, urbs incert. posit. in Galatia, 
vel Bithynia. 
Platanus, urbs incert. posit. in Syria, 
vel Phoenicia. 
Plotinopolis, in Hemimont. 344. 
Podalea, in Lycia, 335. 
Peemanium, in Hellespont. 331. 
Peestum, in Lucania, 371. 
Pola, in Histria, 378. 
Polemonium, in Pont. Polemon.- 326. 
Polybutus, in Phryg. Salut. 337. 
Polymartium, Bomaso, in Tusc. 357. 
Pompeiopolis, in Paphlagon. 328. , 
Pomaiopolis, in Cilicia Prima, 339. 
Populonia, in Tuscia, 357. 
Porosolene Insula, 340. 
Porphyrium, in Pheen. Prima, 307. 
Porthmus, in Achaia, 346. 
Portus Orestis, in Brutia, 371. 
Portucale, El Puerro, in Gallec. 387. 
Portus Augusti, Porto, in Tusce. 357. 
Potentia, in Picenum Suburb. 364. 
Potentia, in Lucania, 371. 
Preconnesus, in Hellespont. 331. 
Preneste, Palestrina, in Val. 362. 
Preneste, in Latium, 365. 
Prenetum, in Bithynia, 339. 
Prepenissus, in Phrygia Salut. 337. 
Priene, in Asia, 332. 
Primopolis, in Pamphyl. Sec. 336. 
Primula, in Macedon. 3465. 
Prine, in Epirus Nova, 347. 
Prista, or Trista and Sexantaprista, 
in Mesia Sec. 344. 
Privatum, in Maur. Sitif. in App. 
Prosolene Insula, v. Porosol. 340. 
Prostama, in Pisidia, 337. 
Prusa, in Honorias, 329. 
Prusa, in Bithynia, 339. 
Prymnesia, in Phryg. Salut. 337. 
Psynchus, v. Oxyrinchus, 291. 
Ptolemais, in Thebais Sec. 29]. 
Ptolemais, in Phoen. Prima, 307. 
Piolemais, in Pentapolis, 291. 
Ptyusa, in Lazica vel Pontus, Pole- 
mon. 340. : 
_Pugla, in Pamphyl. Sec. 336. 
Puteoli, Puzzolo, in Campania, 368. 
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Quintane, in Rhetia Sec. 377. 


Rabba, y. Petra, 299. . 

Rachlena, urbs incert. pos. in Phen. 
Raphanea, in Syria Sec. 306, 
Raphia, in Palest. Pr. 299. 

Rapta, urbs incert. posit. in Africa. 
Ratispona, in Rhetia Sec. 377. 
Ravenna, in Flaminia, 374, 

Reate, in Valeria, 362. 
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Redonum Civitas, Renes, in Lugd. 
Tertia, 383. 

Regium Lepidi, Reggio, in Aim. 374. 

Regium, or Reii, Riez, in Narbon. 
Sec. 382. 

Remissiana, in Dac. 349. 


Rhegium, Rezo, in Brutia, 371. 


Rhesina, in Mesopotamia, 307. 
Rhinocurura, in Augustam. Pr. 290. 
Rhizinium, in Prevalitana, 348. 
Rhodia, in Lycia, 335. 

Rhodus Insula, io Cycl. 341. 

Rhofi, Rochester, in Britan. 397. 
Rocus, urbs incert. posit. 

Roma, in Latium and Tuscia, 357. 
Ramatiana, v. Remissiana, 349. 
Rossus, in Cilic. Secunda, 340. 


| Rothomagum, Rouen, in Lugdunen. 


Secunda, 383. 
Rusella, in Tuscia, 357. 
Rutena, Rhodes, in Aquit. Pr. 383. 


| Rubi, Ruvo, in Apulia, 376. 


Sabaria, in Pannon. Pr. 351. 

Sabatra, in Lycaonia, 337. 

Sabiona, in Venetia, 378. 

Sabrata, in Tripolis, 388. 

Sepinum, inSamnium, 369. 

Sagalassus, in Pisidia, 337. 

Sais, in Agypt. Prima, 290. 

Sagium, Seez, in Lugdun. Sec. 383. , 

Salamis, v. Constantia, 307. 

Salapia, in Apulia, 370. 

Salernum, in Campania, 368.. 

Salmantica, Salamanca, in Lusit. 386. 

Salona, in Dalmatia, 351. 

Salpis, in Tuscia, 357. 

Samnium, in Samnium, 369. 

Samos Insula, in Cycl. 341. 

Samosata, in Euphrat. 307. 

Sanafer, in Sardinia, 373. 

Saniciensium Civitas, Senez, in 
Alpes Marit. 384. 

Sanis, in Phryg. Pacat, 338. 

Santonum Civ. Saintes, in Aquit. 
Secunda, 382. 

Sarcina, in Flaminia, 374. 

Sardica, in Dacia, 349. 

Sardis, in Lydia, 333. 

Saracenorum, Civ. incert. pos. in Ara- 
bia, 307. 

Sarta, urbs incert, posit. 

Sasimi, in Cappad. Sec. 324. 

Satala, in Lyda, 383. 

Satala, in Armen. Prima, 326. 

Savona, in Alpes Cottiz, 375, 

Sepnum, in Samnium, 369. 

Sbide, in Isauria, 389. 

Scampes, in Epir. Noy. 347. 
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Scarabantia, in Pannon. 351. ° 

Scarphia, in Thessalia, 346. : 

Scene Mandrorum, in Aug. Sec. 290. 

Scepsis, in Hellespont. 33]. 

Schedia, in Aigypt. Prima, 290. 

scodra, in Prevalitana, 348, 

Scupi, in Dardania, 350. 

Scyllatium, in Brutia, 371. 

Scythopolis, in Palest. Sec. 299. 

Sebasta, in Phryg. Pacat. 338. 

Sebaste, in Cilicia Prima, 339, . 

Sebaste, in Armenia Prima, 326, 

Sebaste, Samaria, in Palest. Pr. 299. 

Sebastopolis, in Armenia Pr..326, 

Sebennythus, in Hgypt. Sec. 290. 

Secobia, Segovia, in Carth, Hisp. 386, 

Secorus, in Achaia, 346. 

Sedunum Valesiorum, Syon en Valez. 
in Alpes Graiz, 384. 

Segestero, Cisteron, in Nar. Sec, 382. 

Sagobrica, Segorbe, in Carth. His- 
pan, 386. 

Segonti, or Saguntum, Siguensa, in 
Carthag. 386. 

Sela, in Augustamn. Prima, 290. 

Selenus, in Isauria, 339. 

Seleucia and Ctesiphon, in Assyr.316. 

Seleucia Ferrea, in Pisidia, 337%. 

Seleucia, in Pamphyl. Sec. 336. 

Seleucia Pieria, in Syria Pr. 306, 

Seleucia juxta Belum, or Seleucobe- 
lus, in Syria See. 306. 

Seleucia, in Isauria, 339. 

Selga, in Pamphyl. Pr. 336. 

Selembria, in Europa, 343. © 

Selle, urbsincert. posit. - 

Semneum, in Pamphylia Pr. 336. 

Sena, Siena, in Tuscia, 357. 

Sen, in Augustam. Sec. 290. 

Senna, in Pamphyl. Sec. 336. 

Senia, Segna, in Dalmatia, 351.- 

Senogallia, Senegaglia, in Picenum 
Ann. 373. 

Senonum Ciyitas, Sens, in Lugd, 
Quarta, 383. : 

Septe, in Lydia, 333. 

Septempeda, S. Severino, in Picen, 
Suburb. 364. 

Serre, or Philippi, in Macedon. 345, 

Sergiopolis, in Euphratensis, 307. 

Sestus, in Hellespont, 331. 

Setta, in Lydia, 338. 

Setabis, Xativa, in Carth, Hisp. 386, 

Sexantaprista, in Meesia Sec. 344, 

Sibindus, in Phryg. Salutar. 337. 

Sichem, v. Neapolis, 299. 

Sida, in Pamphylia, 336. 

Sidon, in Phen. Pr. 307-310, 

Sidnacester, in Britan. 398. 
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 Sidyma, in Lycia, 335. 
| Signia, Segni, in Campania, 368, 
_Silandus, in Lydia, 333. ; 


Silbium, in Phryg. Pac. 338. 

Silva Candida, Sancta Ruffina, in 
Tuscia, 357, 

Silvanectum, Senlis, in Belg.Sec. 384. 

Simidica, in Afric. Procon. in App. 

Singidunum, in Pannon. Infer. 352. 

Siniandus, in Pisidia, 337. 

Sinuada, in Phryg. Salut. 337. 

Sinna Municipium, in Afr. Procon. 
incerte posit. ; 

Sinonai, in Phryg. Pac. 338. 

Sinope, in Hellenopontus, 327. E 

Sion, in Asia, 332. 

Sipontum, in Apulia, 370. 

Sirmium, in Pan. Infer. 352. 

Siscia, in Pannon, Infer. 352. 

Sisdra, in Pamphyl. Pr. 336. 

Siteum, in Creta, 348. 

Smyrna, in Asia, 332. 

Sobara, in Lycaonia, 337. 

Sodora, in Jona Insula, 393. 

Sodoma, in Palest. Tert. 299. 

Soli, in Cyprus, 307. 

Solva, in Noricum, 352. 

Sophene, in Armen. Pr. 326. 

Sora, in Latium, 365. — 

Sora, in Paphlagonia, 328. 

Sozopolis, in Hemimont. 344, 

Sozopolis, in Pisidia, 337. 

Sozusa, in Pentapolis, 291. 

Sozusa, in Palest. Prima, 299. 

Spira Nemetum, in German. Pr. 385.' 

Spoletum, Spoleto, in Umbria, 359. ° 

Stabie, in Campania, 368. : 

Standira, in Lydia, 333. 

Stauropolis, in Caria, 334. 

Stectorium, in Phrygia Salut. 337. 

Stephane, urbs incerte posit.in Pho-' 
cide vel Galatia. 


_Stobi, in Macedonia, 345. 


Strategis, in Achaia, 346. 

Stratonice, in Caria, 334, 
Stratonicia, in Lydia, 333. ‘ 
Stridon, Gran, in Pannon. Infer. 352. 
Suana, in Tuscia, 357. ' 
Subaugusta Helena, in Latium, 365.’ 
Subrita, in: Creta, 348. ' 
Subsadia, in Europa, 343. 

Suessa, in Campania, 368. 

Salchi, in Sardinia, 373. 

Sulmo, in Samnium, 369. 

Sura, in Euphratensis, 307. 
Surrentum, in Campan. 368. 

Sutrium, in Tuscia, 357. 

Sycamazon, in Palest. Pr. 300, 
Sycaminon, in Pheen. Pr. 307. 
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Synnada, v. Sinnada, in Phryg. Sa- 
luter. 337. 
Syracuse, in Sicilia, $72. 


Tabe, in Caria, 334. 
Tabia, in Galatia Prima, 328. 
Tacape, in Tripolis, 288. 
Tadinum, in Umbria, 359. 
Talbonda, in Pamphylia Sec. 336. 
Tamassus, in Cyprus, 307. 
Tamita, in Corsica, 378. 
Tavagra, in Achaia, 346. 
Tanis, in Augustamnica Pr. 290. 
Tarantasia, in Alpes Graiz, 364. 
Tarba,‘or Bigorra, Tarbes, in No- 
vempop. 382. 
Tarentum, ‘Taranto, in Calab. 870. 
Tarquina, in Tuscia, 357. 
Tarentum, Taracina, in Camp.-368. 
Tarracona, in Tarrocensis, 385. 
Tarsus, in Cilicia Prima, 339. 
Taruanna, Teeruenne, in Belg. Se- 
cunda, 384. 
Tarvisium, Treviso, in Venetia, 378. 
Tathyris, in Thebais Secunda, 291. 
Tava, in Keyptus Prima, 290. 
Taurianum, in Brutia, 37]. 
Taurianum, Seminara, in Brutia, 371. 
Tauromenium, Taormina, in Sicil.372. 
Teanum, in Campania, 368, 
Teate, in Samnium, 369. 
Tegea, in Achaia, 346. 
Tegula, in Sardinia, 378. 
Telmessus, in Lycia, 335. 
Temenothyre, in Phrygia Pacat. 338. 
Temnus, in Asia, 332. ’ its 
Tempsa, in Brutia, 371, 
Tenedos Insula, 340. 
Tentyra, or Teuchira, in Thebais 
‘Secunda, 291. 2 
Tenus Insula, in Cycl. 341. 
Teos, in Asia, 332. 
Tepkra,in Homerit. Reg. Arab. 317. 
Tergestum, Triesto, in Histria, 378. 
Termessus, in Pamphylia Sec. 336. 
Teuchira, in Pentapolis, 291. 
Teuchira, in Thebais Sec. 291. 
Thamassus, in Cyprus, 307.'— 
‘Thamiate, in Arcadia, 290. 
Thapsacum, in Euphrat. 307. 
Thassus, in Macedon. 345. 
Theatea, in Samnium, v. Teate, 369. 
Thebe Phthiotice, in Thessalia, 346. 
Thebe, in Achaia, 346. 
Thebais, in Thebais Sec. 291. 
Themissus, in Phryg. Pacat. 338. 
Themisonium, in Phryg. Pacat. 338, 
Thennesus, in Augustam. Pr. 290. 
Theodosiopolis Nova, in Europa, 343, 
Theodosiopolis, in Cappad, Pr. 324. 
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Theodosiopolis, in Arcadia, 2990. 
Theodosiopolis, in Pisidia, 337. 
Thera Insula, in Cycl. 341. 
Therenunthis, in Thebais Sec. 291. 
Therma, -in Sicilia. 372. 

Therme Regie, in Hellespont. v. 
Germe; 331. ~ ; 
Therme, in Cappadocia Prima, 324. 

Thespie, in Achaia, 346. 
Thessalonica, in Macedon. Pr. 348. 
Thiatira, in Phryg. Salut. 337. 
Thinis, in Thebais Secunda, 291. 
Thmuis, in Augustamnica Pr. 290. 
Thoi, in Thebais Secunda, 291. 
Thou, in Augustamnica Sec. 290. 
Thurium, in Brutia, 371. 
Thymbria, in Asia, 332. 
Thyatira, in Lydia, 333. 
Tiberias, in Palest. Sec. 299. 
'Tiberiopolis, in Phryg. Pacat. 338. 
Tiberiopolis, in Cyprus, 307. 
Tibur, Tivoli, in Valeria, 362. 
Ticelia, or Pisila, in Pentapol. 291. 
Ticinum, Pavia, in Liguria, 376. 
Tiella, v. Zella, in Bizacena, in App. 
Tifernum Tiberinum, Citta di Cas- 
tello, in Umbria, 359. 
Tifernum Metaurense, in Picenum 
Ann. -373.— 
Tindarium, in Sicilia, 872. 
Titiopolis, in Isauria, 339. 
Titua, in Pamphylia Sec. 336, 
Tium, in Honorias, 329. 
Tlos, in Lycia, 385. 
Tolentinum, in Picenum Sub. 364, 
Toletum, Toledo, in Carth. Hisp. 386, . 
Tolonium, Tolon, in Viennensis, 381. 
Tolosa, Tholouse, in Narbon. 382, 
Tomi, in Scythia, 343. ee 
Topiris, in Rhodope, 344. 
Torcellum, in Venetia, 378. 
Torone, in Macedonia, 345. 
Tounacum, Tournay,in Belg.See.364, 
Trajanopolis, in Rhodope, 344, 
Trallis, in Asia, 332. . 
Trallis, in Lydia, 333. ' 
Tranopolis, in Phrygia Pacat. $38. 
Tranum, in Apulia, 370. 
Trapezopolis, in Phryg. Pacat. 338. 
Trapezus, Trebizond, in Pontus Po- 
lemon. 326. 
Trebia, in Umbria, 359. 
Trecz, Troyes, in Lugd. Quarta, 383. 
Tremenothyri, v. Temenothyre, 338. 
Tremithus, in Cyprus, 307. 
Tres Taberne, Cisterna, in Lat. 365. 
Tricastinorum Civitas, St. Paule des 
Trois Chateaux, in Vien.Sec. 381. 
Tricce, in Thessalia, 346. 
Tridentum, Trent, in Venetia, 378. 
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Triocata, in Sicilia, 372. / 

Tripolis, in Phoenicia Prima, 307, 

Tripolis, in Lydia, 333. 

Troas, in Hellespont. $31. 

Trocmi, in Galatia Sec. 328. 

Tropia, in Brutia, 371. 

Truentum, in Picenum Suburb. 364. 

Tucci, Martos, in Beetica, 386. 

Tude, Tuy, in Gallecia, 387. 

Tuder, Todi, in Umbria, 359. 

Tullum, Toul, in Belgica Pr, 384. 

Tugronorum Civitas, Tongeren, in 
Germ, Sec. 385. 

Turonorum Civ. Tours, in Lugd. 
Fert. 383. 

Tarre Blandis, in Bizac. in App. 

Twris Libisonis, in Sardinia, 373. 

Tuscania, in Tuscia, 357. 

Tusculum, Frescati, in Latium, 365. 

Tyana, in Cappadocia Sec. 324. 

Tymbria; in Asia, 332. 

Tyrassona, Tarazona, in Tarrac. 385. 

Tyrus, in Pheenicia Prima, 307-310. 


Valencia, Valence, in Vien, Pr. 881. 
Valentia, Valencia, in Carth. His. 386, 
Valentia ad Minium, Valenzia, or 
‘Menno, in Gallecia, 387. 
Valentinianopolis, in Asia, “332. 
Valeria, Valera la Vieia, in Carth. 
Hisp. 386. 
Valva, in Samnium, 369. 
Wantena, v. Antinoe, in Theb. Pr. 291. 
Vapincum, Gap, in Narbon. Sec. 382. 
Vasada, v. Lauzada, in Cil. Sec. 340. 
Vasate, Basas, in Novempop. 382. 
Vasio, Vaison, in Vien. Sec. 381. 
Uceciense Castrum, Uzes, in Nar- 
bonens, Prima, 382. 
Velia, in Lucania, 371. 
Velia, Veleia, in Tarracon. 385. 
Velitre, Velitri, in Latium, 365. 
Vellava, or Anicium, la Puy en Vel- 
lay, in Aquitan. Prima, 382. 
Venafrum, in Campania, 368. 
Venciensium Civitas, Vence, in Alpes 
Marit. 384, — 


Venetia, Vennes, in Lugd. ert. 383. 


Venta, Winchester, in Britannia, 398. 
Venusia, in Apulia, 370. 

Vercelle, Vercelli, in Liguria, 376. 
Verodunum, Verdun, in Belg. Pr. 384. 
_ Verona, in Venetia, 378. 

Verule, Veroli, in Latium, 365. 
Vettonium, Bittona, in Umbria, 359. 
Vibo-Valentia, Bivona, in Brut, 371. 
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Vicentia, Vicenza, in Venetia, 378. 

Vicohabentia, Vicovenza, in Flami- 
nia, 374. 

Vienna, in Viennensis Prima, 381, 

Vigilie, in Apulia, 370. 

Vigintimiliam, Vintimiglia, in Alpes 
Cottie, 375. 

Vindobona, Vien. in Pann. Sup. 351. 

Vindonissa, Winich, in Maxima Se- 
quanorum, 384. - 

Viseum, Viseo, in Gallecia, 387. 

Visontium, Bezanson, in Maxima 
Sequan. 384. 

Ulpianum, in Dardania, 350. 

Unnogorita, urbs incerte positionis. 

Unzela, in Pamphylia Sec. 336. 

Volaterra, in Tuscia, 357. 

Volsee, or Vulci, in Tuscia, 357. 

Volsinium, Bolsena, in Tuscia, 357. 

Urbinum, in Picenum Annon. 373. 

Urbs Salvia, Urbisaglia, in Picenum 
Suburb. 364. 

Urbs Vetus, Orvieto, in Tuscia, 357. 

Urci, Orce, in Carth. Hisp. 386. 

Urcinium, in Corsica, 373. 

Uria, in Calabria, 370. 

Urima, in Euphratensis, 307. 

Vulturnum, in Campania, 368. 

Uxentum, Ugento, in Calabria, 370. 


Wigornia, in Britan. 398. 

Wintonia, v. Venta, 398. 

Wormatia Vangionum, Worms, in 
Germ. Pr. 385. 


Xanthus, in Lycia, 335. 
Xoes, in Aigyptus Secunda, 290. 


Zabuilon, in Palestina Prima, 299. 

Zagulis, in Libya, 291. 

Zapara, in Macedonia, 340. 

Zarmizegethusa, in Gothia, 350. 

Zela, in Hellenopontus, 327. 

Zelona, in Hellen. 327. 

Zenopolis, in Lycia, 335. 

Zena, forsan Zenopolis. 

Zephyrium, in Cilicia Prima, 339. 

Zerabena, in Arabia Phil. 298. 

Zerta, in Numidia, in App. 

Zeugma, in Euphrat. 307. 

Zicchia, in Scythia, 343. 

Zichna, urbs incert. posit. in Maced. 

Zoara, in Palestina Tertia, 299. _ 

Zaropassa, urbs incerte posit. in 
Cilicia vel Isauria. 

Zygris, in Libya, 291. 
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